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** Tkuly these Franka are a great uation, and I purpose senduig' 
blessings <© irny son, the King of Spain/' m said the great Tartar cula- 
quoror, Timur or Tamerlane, when, in 140o, ho was visited at his 
fru-farned metropolis, the then mistress of Asia; Samarkand, by the 
good Gliristian knight, Don fluy Goiizale?: de Ciavijo, the plenipoten- 
t’ary of his sovereign, the King of Castille, who has lu/t mi accouiit of 
t he great Chaughaitai's court in that city, and of hfe fea?;Us and displays 
there held, far more glowing than that paiotoxl by Sharf-ud-din, the 
Omiaent biographer of Timur. The posse.SvSi r of twenty-eight crowns, 
the Lord of the Eastern Worli was quite imconscious at the time that, 
fully three hundred years after he had paid r.bie: public coniplimeiit to 
the great Franks in his grand hall of audience, where had assemhieci 
the nobicii and dignitaries of his vast cxipiro and tho ambassadors 
from the greatest potentates of the k^u>^Yll world, a hero of the same 
great iiatiow was, on ohe distant ?cil of India, the land of the Maha- 
bharata, to shake handji with om of his lineal descendants and. bo 
hailed by Irhn as a deliverer from his oppres^'ors and perfciecutcra I t 
was the British Genera!, Lord Lake, the conqueror of Delhi, the Indra 
Prastha of the iiiudus, and of Agra of ancient fenny who^ in jHOd, 
taking out of his captivity ihe helpless Shah Alam, magni hihdims 
umbra, blinded by the crue.l dagger of one of his own co^religiuuistsi 
and disgmeed by the Marathas, gave him his liberty, honour, aud 
throne, The people,'' says the author of the Tari}cli4-Mum^jfa^^^^ 
were filled with admiring jry and the Empenur with gratefu! delight 
so much so that “ tho joyfulshed by him restored hi,, .sight, that 
had been destroyed by the steel of the hardy RobiHa fifteen Ve.: r 
before 1 

But it v/a3 not the great Timur alone who spoke so warmly of th 
greatness of the Franks as a nabiom Akbar, the seventh in descent 
from that conqueror, and by far the most enlightened o.t the race of 
sovereigns that ruled over the destinies of India for two hundred and 
fifty years, mvariably styled them tho D(mayun4-Famng, or the Wi^a 
Men of the Franks, as we find evidenced by the eloquent pages of 
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sovereign, a greater pacificator, a more beJovetl 
niler, or a more generous and s^rropattretic Irieiid, India had never seen 
during the most palmy dajs of her rule. And true it is; if India has 
, her just pride in Akbar and his munificent rule, Akbarabad, or Agra, 
the city founded by him and known after Ins name, has its chief 
glory in its associations with that monarch—associations so intimate 
as to render his great name inseparable from it so long as the Bright 
beams of the sun shine over the castellated battlements of the palace 
he built there, and the calm, serene light of the moon enhances the 
immacnlate grace of the Taj, the brightest architectural jewel that 
embellishes the ancient city. It is the history of this city, of he 
great foutider, of his cburt there held, that I have attempted to relate 
in the following pages. 

And if I am called upon by the critic to reconcile the introdactibn, 
at the outest of these lines, of the name cf the nation spoken of as 
^ great’ by Timur and by Akbar centurien ago, with Akbar’s city at 
the present time, I shall bring forward ‘standing testimony’ to plead 
my cause. Much as you may admire the matchless beauty of the 'Taj 
as yon stand in wonder to gaze at it; deeply a.<? you may feel the ex. 
cellcuce of the Pearl Mosque in the famous citadel, described in the 
enthusiastic words of Mr. Taylor aa " a sanctuary so pure and stainless, 
as to reveal an exalted spirit ol worship,” when you see it; great as may 
be your sense of praise when you behold the mausoleum of the great 
Emperor himself at Sakandra,—what heart can there be which, while 
it melts at the sight of past greatness and th^liought of the instabi¬ 
lity of, human glory, is not equally impressed with a deep sense of ad- 
infration and gratitude for the Power whose generosity, toleration, and 
goodwill to all has preserved what we to-day see and admire ? If, as 
India had been accustomed to witness, the conqueror of Agra had 
drawn his sword in retribution ; if fire and destruction had followed 
the war, as they had done for countless ages, neither had the poet 
been able to ponrtray, nor the minstrel to sing, nor the painter to 
paint, the beauties of the Taj, nor its hereditary custodians to pride 
themselves on the charge of it. But the British conquerors wefe lovers 
of art and literature, and, as scientific men, admirers of human skill 
and ejfcellence ; hence they not only preserved these monumenta of 
ancient fame, but, took measures to maintain them at enormous cost 
They garnished, cleaned, and, a.s far as can be, restored them. If Shah 
Jahan could come back to earth, it is not too much to say he would 
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Umuk the Biitisli rulers for the labour of lore bestoweil ru the pie' 
sei'vatiou and restoration of the great inotutmeafc of hia beloved consort, 
nuii for preserving it from the spoiler's hand. May it not, then, be justly 
said that the character attributed to the Franka by the Ciiaughattai 
cosjqueror at the grand banquet of Samasikand, three bimdred years be¬ 
fore, was fully confirmed on tlie victory of the British, who brought for 
the citizens of Agra and Delhi, and the coontless Kiillions of the people 
of India, the reign of peace, of law, and of good order? Thins, the 
history of Agra, faithfully narrated, is inseparable from the liistory of 
British greatness, as admitted by its founder and his great primo¬ 
genitor, and as evidedced by the victory of the illustrious comman¬ 
der, Lord Lake. 

The condition of the country since its conquest by the British can¬ 
not escape the attentiou of the lover of .History. The blazing fire 
that reduced to ashes the palace of the Nawab, and burnt in its turn 
tlie cottage of the pe.asant; the hot bla.sts that scorched the tree of 
hope ; the sharp steel that shed the blood of the innocent, sparing 
neither sex nor age, have, happily for the country, all disappeared, 
never more to devastate the land or disturb the public peace. Where 
the sword was the sole arbiter of fate and the dreaded instrument of 
destruction, there is now the mild hand of the law to shelter and 
protect. In dreary jmigles and desolate deserts, where not a blade of 
grass ever grew, or a bjrook of water was to be seen to quench the thirst 
of the antelope, may now be seen fields of verdant cultivation, 
or trees bending beneath their load of fruit, and, by their cool shade, 
aft\>rding shelter to the weary traveller. In village and haiplet, mirth 
and gladness are the order of the day, and, instead of waiting and 
lamentation, the traveller hears from afar the songs of village maidens, 
the sound of trumpets, and the noise of musical insfniments, to an¬ 
nounce a coming raarriage, a ponding festivity, or some other joy/Vil 
ceremony or religious rite. The city en virams, once infested by robbers 
and murderers, and havmtecj by the jackal and the wolf, have grown 
into rich and prosperous suburbs, where friouds meet in pleasure-gardens 
far refreshment and amusement 

And to turn to Agra itself. For centuries it was a prey to anarchy 
and confusion. The Muhammadans, bn the invasion of Nadir Shah • 
the Jats, during the ascendancy of Surnj Mai; the Maratha, in the’ 
time of Shah Alum,— each in lua turn did theii work of destruction 
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Jind spoliation^ nwd rendored life, property", and liononr llnsafe. The 
ini^dity ohaugo that has taken platJe is the work of Providence, through 
the agehcy of a nriglity riatioti.^^ Jt is this nationy sent in Plis ali-wise 
wisdom to govern us, that Tiaiirr, and later on his iUustrious descendant; 
called * Great}’ and truly great it is in the strictest sense of the ternu 

M?.Tch lias, no deubt, been wntten about Agra by historians and 
travellers, but beyond Mr, Koe\\Q*$ Han^hook io a nieritorloua 

litde work, iriteiKled chiefly as a guidebo(dc for travelleis^^ is* 

no book that givers a connected acconnt of this historical cily; deuling 
with its p?ast and present luiHory; and its lemaina 

and antiquities in a way which might corxuneud itself to the attention 
of the student and the traveller, the antiquarian, and the general 
reader. The insenplions, too, which Auantho chief value of the several 
more important nioninnents, and help to ftinvlsh correct data on wliica 
to base ilto accbitiits, {n’C^eatirely oinitted, wliat is most ’important 
scenes iK>t to have adequate mmely^ tho associa¬ 

tion of past cs^eutS with the interesting architectural objects which, 
meet th-e view. ■ " 


Again, though to the sdperficiarobserver the glory of Agra consists 
In the far-faiued Taj and sorn© other of its chaste nmiuimculs, 
pride to lovers of H istory_ lies in tlm circumstance cf itS' luaving, for 

half a aentiiry, the capital of by far (lie most iilustriotus 

and the most enUghtened sovereign Asia has ever secUn fchcgrea 
Julabiid'divi, surnamed Akban Gurrent histories of Irnliarre 
of accounts of his vvars, carried on ia distant provinces,^ 

Wp' nsefiil, are. very tedious: There was no work wHclr dealt tho 

illlC'v.: great Einpon-pr's life ia his capacity cf nieopoiler of eoutiicting religion.s 

('V'i';;;; and euuuciator of those uioasures of ameUomliou aiKl reconcileraeiit 
which bonud Hiiidii and Mnhaninrndan alike with oise tie of afrec- 
tioii,or which poiirtrayed his character in the varioiis phases of hia life 
as he passed it iu the halls of hatehpur Sikri, or iu the exfjuisite 
marble chan»ber.s of private and public ancliepoc ; eoustructed by him 
iu the capital of Agra. ^ 
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The accounts scattered over various books are confined to general 
desoiiptioca of moninnaiits, wkich for the most part repeat one ati-, 
olber, Th«re was little in the works extant which could be of spe¬ 
cial value to the antiquarian, or of interest to the scholar. I 
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therefore,cousuUefl the oiijjtoal Persian find Arabic texts, some of 
them rare, and have supplied R'lUcfii iiifbi'inatiou on subjects connected 
with Agra which has not hitherto been pubiished in English.* 

Such, then, is the scope of the pi'cseiit work, which, be it premised, 
maites no pretentious to completeness, despite the time tiud care 
bestowed upon it. But if, notwiihsiandiiig its shortcomings, the courte¬ 
ous public receive it as kuidiy as former attempts of a similar na- 
t:ure,f I shall regard the time devoted to this uudertaking as uot spent 
wholly- ill vajn. 

1 would now ask the reader’s pernitssion to address a few wordt! 
to my young countryinea, in the liopo that they will prove beueticial 
to them. 

My dear youag comitrymea,--1 herewith present you with the 
history of one of the chief citie.s of India, oue of the mtfst beautiful 
and splendid cities of Asia, if uot of the world. Poets of the East and 
West have been saugniae in its praise; and traveilers fn>m the 
remotest parts of the earth come to see its .beauties. You are welcome 
to read the pages of this book, and, having read them, to bestow the 
praise justly due to the memory of the fouiuier of the Taj, or the 
architect of Sakandra, true triumphs of Saracenic architecture and 
inouvunents of past greatness. But remember that tim real greatness of 
a sovereign docs uot consist in the beauty of the palaces he has built, in 
their rich decorations and marble pavements, or in the excellenci- ami 
goigeousuess of a unique and impo.siug monument raised to the nicmory 
of a loving relation, or in the splendour of iii,s throuo, or in the brilii- 
, " ’dti crown. What is it to the world if a king sle*'’ ■ ' ''''f 

: , , ;r« gruu'ded in his seraglio’■ 


prey, or domesficafed animals, or with the nttunbers ot 

Bui’uose elephants and Arabian and TurkiAtani Siorsoa in the 
stable. These are not the things which make a sovereign great 
The real greatness of a sovereign lies in the measures he adopts to 
protect Ood's people consigned to Ida care; in the peace of the 
country over which he rules; in th^ prosperity of the nations 
committed to hb charge; in the administration of even-handed 

jciStice to all las subjects; in giving theta freedom of coascieuce;-— 
in short, ia ^^.cting on tho priaciples of justice and toleratlotp au<! 
ill i(^''n^ducing measures calculated to make hia people contented 
and prosperous and help to raise them higher in the scale of 

nations, Nor doea the greatness of a sovereign coiisiyi in the battles 
he wins, in the number of prisoners lie makes in war, or in the 
countless tnillioiKs ol treasure he hoards up; but in the triuinplis 
achieved under his swa}^ in .science and learning, in the advancement 

of trade and agriculture, ia the development of the resources of 

tlie country by the extension of railway coimanuications, in the 
coastmctioa of roads and tho guarding of high-ways, in the break¬ 
ing down ot insuperable barriers to human skill and energy, in 
the calfivation of industrial arts, ia the bridging of large and 
impetuous rivers and streams, in the embellishment of the country 
with public edifices, in the founding of charitable institutions for 
the iiUeviatioa of the distress of mankind, and in works calciJated 
to promote the public good. These triumphs of pea<;e, these victories 
ol science, are far more brilliant and splendid, far more solhl and 
enduring, than the victories of war, however great. It is these 
lasting victories that have made the English uatioa glorious ^ 

the envy of the nations of the - 
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which this a£;o of progress and enlighteninent lays open before you. 5ly 
fiienclTjt advice to Shun pleasure; give up idle talk ( Fir 

sapit (]nv ptimo loqmixiv) ; eschew the society oi those who fill y our 
brain With an air to inhale which must prove poisonous, imagine that 
the doorway to the grand palace that leads to the summit of hurnau 
glory has, by the bounty of the British, been open to you; but, scramb¬ 
ling child as you still are, do not run out precipitately to reach the 
dedred place, for, in a rash attempt to do soj you are likely to fall 
headlong and break your neck ; gain the esteem of your own coiintry- 
mm^Virtuie etMeet labore) and the regard of ypuf, rulers (Virtute;: 
non (istutid, non verbis) :, walk in the path of righteous men ; obey 

your rulers, who are the custodians of your life and propertyj and to 

whom you owe all you posssess of education, wealth, and position ; prove 
the nobility of your race, and the beneficial effect of the education 
giyen to you, by acts of loyalty and devotion to them ; respect youi 
parents and elders; and pass your life with honour and credit; which 
can only be dona by honourable deeds. And if you do this, I shall 

feel that a study of this book, read in the way I have enjoined, has 

given you a wholesome le.sson, and great will then be my joy. 

The ,sources of information have, as far as possible, been acknow¬ 
ledged in footnotes and in the context. For the historical portion of 
the book my acknowledgments are due to the celebrated work, the 
Ferishta by Mahomed Qiusam, the Memoirs of Baber by Abdul Rahim 
K han-i-Khanan, the Tuzk Jahangiri by Motamid-id-Khan, the Am-i- 
Akbari and Akbarnama by Allctnii Abul bazl, the Muntakhibul- 
Tawarikh of Mulla, Abdul Qiiadar, Badaoni, the Tabakat-i-Akbari of 
MiTza ^fizamuddm Ahmed, the Shah Jahan Naina of Mulla Abdul 
Hamid, Lahori, the Alamgir Nama of Mahomed Kazim, the Moasiri 
Alamgiii of Mahomed Saki, the Syrul Mutaakhiriu of Moulvi Gholam 
Husian Khan, the Muntakhibul Lubab of Khafi Khan, the histories of 
India in English by the Honorable Mon,stuart El phinstone, Wheeler, 
Keene, Sir William Hunter, Murray, etc. The descriptive portion has 
been written chiefly from ray own notes token on the sport, but I have 
also derived much help from the able works of Mr. Keene, the Revd. 
O J. French, Mr. James Fergusson, Mr. Rayard Taylor and other 
writers. The account of the Taj hao been chiefly drawn up from 
an old manuscript history of the Taj in possession of the hereditary cus¬ 
todians of the Mausoleum. The materials for the Chapter on the life of 
Akbar and his court have been drawn from the works of Abul Fazl and 
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the historians of Akbar before referred to, but I have also, in writing the 
cliapter, been assisted by the excellent translation of the Aiu by 
that talented Oriental Scholar, the latel'rofessorElockniann. In writing 
the last Chapter on modem Agra, I have consulted the _Gazetteer 
of India by Sir William Hunter, the official reports kindly furnished 
by II. T, Hoarc, Esq,, Collector. Agra, and the Municipal Reports 
very courteously furnished by Itai Bahadur Munshi Shiv Narain, 
the able Secrctaryp Agra Municipal Coninrittee. 


J.'iLtiAlIDUAK : 

Sep,ember, 1S96. 


M. L. 
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AGPtA, 


HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE. 


OH A FTER I 

' HISTOUIOAL. 


Akba$AB.U>,* or thfj city of Akbar, as Agra f is called among 
the Mtihanimadans, is situated on the west or right bank of 
the Jumna, about the centre of the district Of the same name, 
300 miles ahote its oonfluence with the river Ganges, 139 
miles south-east: from Delhi, and 341 miles by rail fiom 
Calcutta. 

The regions of the Jumna, the Yamuna of the ancient 
P'U'MAas, are the classic spot of: the birth of VyJsa (from, 
the Sahskrit and ds, literally ‘ throw in different dirootions,' 
hence ‘distribute’), the reputed arranger of the Yedas, and 
the reputed author of the Afuhdbhiiii'oUit the jPui'dnciSf the Svdh- 
w,a fi’iiO'aa and the Siiiras, the sou of the celebrated 

4go Earasfii-^. Agra was theu itsplf unknown, and iDdraprasthit 
and Hastiridpur hiid not been founded. Yet the regions^ are 
interesting, being, according to the Hindu scriptures, associated 
with the birth and early years of a personage of no le.ss celebrity 
thau VasAy a, Avho, being a Brdhmau in a former life and attain¬ 
ing final beatitude, resumed, by special command of the deity, 
a corporeal form and human shape at the period intervening be- 
tweeu the third and fourth ages of the present world. The hunt¬ 
ing excursions of Santanfi prove the country to have been dreary 
and desolate, inhabited by a numerous and powerful tribe of 
fishermeiv who had a king of their own and subsisted on the chase. 








AdUA ! HlMl’OKICAL, 


.. ' Tt is remarkable that the descendants of those men, now liviiis 
;u ], along the baYilis of the sacred riverj should be abstemioii i?. 




' The placo is abo held in great reveroucc by the Hindus, tv^ 

the scene of the incarnation of Vishau under the name of Prf.j:asu 
" lUma,. 


■ '/Huiflu nrigih 
\ oif Agra, 


Of the Hindu origin of Agra there can be no doubt The 
very root of its name, Jgu, Is Sanscrit, meaning prior, or first, 
which has led some to conjecture that it was the first of the 
many groves where KriBUiiaf tho sporting shepherd-god of the 
Hindus, by blowing his feajous pipe, captivated alike the dairy¬ 
maids of Brindraban and the princesses of the Gangotic regions. 
It is idontified with the Aggrames mentioned by Quintus Curtius, 
the Greek writer, as a prince of the Fthsi iiriiabiting the conrdry 
of the Gougarides, 

itfl antkoiity. The antiquity o£ Agra is also evidenced bycertamancient 
towns comprised iru ■ tho district Conspicnous among these h’ 
Batosar, otherwise known as Bumjpur, founded, according to 
tmditiorij by Edja Sarisetul. identified by General Ciinningham 
as the nephew of the great King of Ayudhia. Ancient 

images and sciilptures have been found amidst its ruined 
temples, and the remains./>f Baddhist structures and figures, the 
remnaiits of ancient monasteries, have been discovered in ItimaJ- 
pur and the tracts bordering the Chambal There is no doubt 
that all these ancient towns were once dependent on the mighty 
Hindu monarchy which had Matlir^l for its capital. 


Eavly 
Mahamwn- 
Uaii povic<k 


Muharuma- 
dan hiatorian: 
on early 
Hindu 
perioik 


Pausiiiij; from legeini to history, the first mention we find of 
Agra, is iu a Persian work by Abdulla, known as Tdnkh-i-Ddudi, 
being a chronicle of the Afghan Lodf kings from the reign of 
Behldl-i-Lodi, the first lang of tho Afghdu dynasty, to that of 
Muhammad Adil-i-Sur and D>i.ud Slulh, the lastvo'er of the race. 

' The author writes of the origin of Agra :—“Tho Hindi.i.s assert 
that Agra was a strong place in the days of Rtlja Kans, the 
ruler of Mathnl, who confined everyone who incurred his dis¬ 
pleasure in tho fort of that place, henoc, in the course d time, 
it became the established State prison.’' 


.InVABiOU of 
Alahmiid, 
im A,D, 


According to the Kamo v^uthor, when the Ohiznivide conqueror, 
Sult/ui MahmoAd, invaded India, his armies so devastated Agra 


'ittiili it was reduced to tho status of aa irisigDificaut village. 
This v/as about J022 

After the departure of Mnrmiud from the eoiiotr^', Agra 
s'^jems to have regained its importance aud become ooce more a 
Hindu principaliij, for, in the poems of Salmdn, written, in praise 
of the Ohizoivide Sultim&v Mahmud/^ Ibrahim and Bairamsln5-h| 
we find mention of the capture of the city by the Muhammadai) 
army under Mahmud 

■‘The fort of Agra,” writes the author,'‘is built amidst the 
sand, like a hill, and its battlements are like 'hillocks. No 
calamity had ever befallen its fortiftcatioris, oor had deceitful time 
treacherously dealt with it/' The city wa$ besieged. In the 
uigld the chiefs of Jejpiil the Rf^ja had a dream. The following 
morning, the Rhjii, coming out of the fort, made obeisance 
to Sef-ud-doula, who introduced him to the King. But the 
King was determined to bring destruc'tioa on the fort, and hated 
the idea of alicgiauce with the * unbelievers/ I have come/’ 
said he, “ to this country to prosecute a religious w'ar. 1 have 
reducod countless forts, a-id was in search of a large virgin fortress, 
such as this one, and I must reduce it and bring it under 
the ;^w'ay of Islim.” The King, with a drawn scimitar, plunged 
into the midst of the fight, Mike a lion/ Ihe udchions of the 
holy warriors made the ground of Agm flow like a river with 
the blood of the enemyThe soldiers of IsUini, according to 
the author, ^ivau’ounded the iV^’t and made the day appear like 
.night ^fTho stones diiichurged from the mp^ngonels ascended 
to the ' ault of heaven like the prayers of saints.'’ At last 
there arose, from the wavrioi;? of Islam witblu the fort, the shout, 
“Victory to our sovereigu, Lord Mahmud,” Tho fort was 
reduced, and the neigbbomdng chiefs ‘i^ent in their presents, it 
loads of gold and files of elephants, to the conqueror, 

Prince Mahradd, to whom the ode is addressed, I’ctuvncd to 
Ghkni after conquering Md.lwa and Ujjaio, having crossed the 
Indus at the point of Attock. Salpc^in regards the act as 
merit;orions, md compares his expeditions with that of Moses, 
who had crossed the Nile in Egypt 

* M-ahiraid, .noticed by the poet waw a throat grandson of Mahmiuid 

Ghiziiewi. Tlie author has vbecii also quoted by fahaiV-ih’ in lus autoddoj^raphy, 
as will be found .finrUier on. There can ilicreforo be no doubt that Aj^ra was au 
iiuprvtaut city b<‘?'oi*e it becauio the capital of the Lodi Afghan kin’^s of Delhi. 


Occupied by 

theGuiznindc 

v.xngs. 




^ ,, .'VGRA ; HJSTORIGAL. 

irf/GllS' the Ghort/Khilj,, Tughlak m.d Sayyid dynasties. 

kk*an(mfyVscoias to have been an in.significant place, comprised .tn 
yid dymnieti, the sarHr, or dependeuoy, of Bi^ni On the return oi Miiham- 
niaj Gfaori, to Hindusfan, in .1I 95 a.d., he proceeded to Birfna, 
took it, and conferred the government im his general, Baba-ud 
dm J oghral.* The power of tlie Oiiohdn chief of Chanusiwar, 
vdio then occupied tlu) country about Agra, was effectually 
citishod; but the Hindu ctiiefs, who had boon coinpelled to pav 
tribute to the Muhammadan .sovereigns, soon returned to a state 
of semi-independence. On the inva.sion of Tamerlane, in U-I98, 
the liiijpnt chiefs enjoy' d a briei interv al of iridopendeoce. Dur¬ 
ing the Sayyid dynasty, the Ivluhammad.)u .rmpei-ons of Dellvi 
re-estabiished their authority in the district of Agra, but during 
the latter period ot the dyiui,'»ty the Hindus asserted their in¬ 
dependence. 


CJudei’ the; 
Lodi dyiiiiyiy. 


On Ibe accession of Sultan Sakandar Lodf to the throne of 
-Delhi, Sultiin Sharaf, Governor of Biami, on behalf ,>f A/.iio, 
11 umjiyI!n, grandson of Behiol-i-Dodi, having dosed the gates of 
the fort of Bhinjl, prepared to defend him.self against the troops of 
Htnar Khitn Shejuv^nf, who had been, directed by tlte new King 
to take charge of the fort. The King, however, choosing to 
overlook the circu in stance, proeceded to Agra, where Jfaib..t 
Khiin Jahroni, who held the fort under Sultan Sharaf, .aiso shut 
the gate.3. This insult incensed Sakaudar Lodi, who made war 
on Sultan Sharaf; and tlie fort.s of bofh .BiAmt and Agra fell; * 
bultAn Sb-'.iraf, alter his. defeat, being li,ani.shed to Gwalior. 

^^hajidar now directed hi.s attention to rc-peopliog the 

dirfetei' of the .Lod.i kings, however, lay on the 

eastern bank of the Jumna, Niamatulii, the author of the 
T(irikk-i lihdn Jahdn Lodi, a cont:emj)orary willi b’erishta, who 
conopiled his work in Id 12 a,d„ or the eighth year of the accession 
of Jahdngfr, furnishes ti;e following .accoimt of the founda¬ 
tion of Muhammadan Agra by Sultan Sakandar •—The 
Government officers and the poasaatiy iu general in the, 
savUv of Bi^nii, having complained to the Saltfin of tiio 
e.xcessey committed by the refractory population of that 
division of the empire, Hi.s M,aje.sty resolved on founding a to' 

hanks of the Jumnu which .should be utiiiaed as the 

... 
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SULTAN SAKANDAK, 


head“CjuarteTt\s of ?iis army and government; and serve as a point 
irom which an eOectuiil check could be exercised on the rebel 
tribes. With this view, the Sultrfn, in the year 1505, deputed 
a number of deserving and intelligent oflEicials of State to explore 
the banks of the river and report on the best locality which coultl 
he used for the purpose. The exploring party left Delhi by 
boats, and, as they procoodecl along the banks, examined them 
carefully until they arrived at the place where the city now stands. 
Having approved of the site, they communicated their selection 
to the Emperor, who maiched in person to inspect it. As His 
Majeaty approached the site indicated, he observed two spots on 
un eaainence whicli appeared suitable for building jiurposes, and 
asked Mehtar Malld Avhdn, styled the who coininanded 

the royal barge, wliich of the two mounds would best suit, He 
replied * *'That which is Age-vdhj^ uamely, that wdneli is in ad¬ 
vance Op the way. The King smiled and said : “ Then let the 
name of the towu be also called Age-rdh ” (or Agra). The BuUiin 
then lifted up his Iiands^ to read the fatiha, or prayers, and so 
did all the amirs who surrounded him, At an auspicious hour, 
orders were issued for foiinding a city, and portions of the vil¬ 
lages .Piishi and Poya, Pargand Dvdi, sarkdr of Hiami, were occu¬ 
pied for the purpose. Agra was constituted a separate pargan/t 
and added to the ti%-t.wo pargamxs which comprised the sarkdr 
uf Biana. 


§ 


The city continued to grow in importance, and became the ti-i' 

Jicat of the governtnenlc, The Sultdn, having given orders for the 
construction of a fort, proceeded to Dholpur. The Lodi 
of Delhi had their residonce on the east bank of the Jumna, 

; . . ... JrOU!.. 

whdeh was oociipjeci by Sultfln Babar, after his victory of ibic" 


ia 1526. it,3 foundations are stiil to )>e Imced opposice inode: u 
Agra. 

d'hu autlu-r of tho T&nMi-i-Paudi aduiila the antiquity of 
Agra and says that, although it became a town in tbfj time of Sultan 
Sakandar Lodi, it was a place of old stAnding before his time. 

In the history of Khan Jahtlii Lodi, already mentioned, it is 
noted, with reference to the events of 1610 a.D., that Miihani- 
inad Khdn, the ruler of Nagore, having tendered his submission 
to Sultdn Sakandai, ordered the Khutba to be read and coin to 
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bo struck at xSagore in the Sultan s watne. The report of this 
submksion delighted the King, who sent him a horse and hono¬ 
rary dress* His Majesty then loit Dholpur, and, visiting Agra, 
spent some time there in a round of pleasure and festivities, in 

VVh<yfixes tis visiting gardens.and in huntinp^ ejcpeclitions., ^Mt was about this 
residence .. „ . ' , , ^ 

there. time, continues the author, ‘Hhat Agra, formerly a dependency 
of Eifuja, was fixed upon as tlie residence ol the Sovereigns.’^ 

Agra, a, grana Sulhvo, Agra became a grand resort of the 

0*’ **1* nations, and learned men from Arabia, Persia, 
jiatious. Bokhara, and other countries of .Asia, flocked to his court, and 
were honourably received and handsomely provided for, It was 
from this place that the Sultan issued the many edicts liaving lor 
their object the welfare of his people, the prosperity of hi.-, com u lry, 
and the suppression of crime and abominable usages in hi.s do¬ 
minions, which have obtained for him a fbreniost place among 
the Muhammadan sovereigns of Hiadustin. Among his other 
edicts, may be rneationed the abolition of the aiimiai procession 
for. the display of the spear of SAlAr Masiid,* which had beeum.; a 
standing nuisance; the prohibition of visits by females to tombs 
0 )' pilgrimage, and. the establishment of factories whore the 
young nobles’ and soldiers’ sous wero taught useful handicrafts. 
The King led a most simple life, and was averse .to pomp and 
show. 


Mitiiilichnt 
luettsiireB of 
*Snlt?'in 

'^Akai:«Inr» 


t>u‘ious^w(i,y A strange cmstoni prevailed at tliis time, to e.vpress the awe 
tWsliVtiu 5 an<i reverence irr which the King wa^ held. It was the practice 
manUHte, coming of a royal mandate to 

travel two or three Jsos to meet the bearer. A Iiigh platfcrm was 
then constructed, and cushions of the richest workmanship were 
spread upon it, The messenger .seated himself on this plotfonn, 
while the noble who was to receive the mandate, standing 
beneath, raised both his bauds with the utmost humility and res¬ 
pect, and instantly the/armdn was placed in them, and he kissed 
it and placed it on I-is head .and touched his eyes with it. If it 
was a private communication, he read it silently; if it was on 
public business, it was reao out Irom the pulpit ol a inos(|Uc. 
This was in imitation of a Tartar custom, which still obtains in 
China, but Sahandar had it discontinued, 

■fto **?*'-VT tioiiolir (if this siiiiifc tlu'ou^iiiort 

.■rIiii.Ui..!taii. At th »tau' (i ai«!>Uy isuaiil.j of Jon-..' Iminlxi^is or l inn.-s, n-liirl, urc held 
m>t!t aud iJiaiuicec! tn tlo- IiovkI .h' tJie forehead, or on the te .Uli vi the lower jaw. 





HUMAYUN. i 

On the 3rd of Snfar, 911 (5tli July 1505 A D,).. Agra was u»ited 
l)j a violent oarthcinake. It was so sev(;re that '* lofty biiiidiags 1605. 
were levelled with the ground, anci several thou,oanrl,s oi the ,iu- 
habita,nts were buried under the ruin.s.”* Snch a severe eartli- 
quake had never been experienccjd in India before. 

In the year 923 (ISl’i A.D.). the Emperor Sakandar Lodi sum- 
moned all the distant noble-, to Agra with a view to reducing Sakandar 
Owalior, and was in the mkist; oi his preparations for war when 
he was taken ill with quinsy, and died in his palace in Agra, on 
Sunday, tho I4th December, 1517. He'founded Sakandra, the Sakamlra. 
famous buri.al-pl:ace of one of the most illustrious sovereigns India 
ever had, and built the fine red-stone summer '^.. 1 -.■ which sub¬ 
sequently became the last re.stiug-place of Mariam ‘^amhni, 

Akbar’s Fortuguese wife. 

On the day on which the celebrated battle of Elnipat was Aj-ra 
fought (29th April 1526), and the Emperor Ibrahiva Lodi, 
son and successor of Sultan Sakandar, slain in tho battlefield, 

Babar pushed forward two detachments, the one to Delhi and 
the otlu^r to Agra, to secure the public treasure in those cities. 

Hg h.iinself reached Delhi on tho third day alter the battle, and 
on tho Friday follosving, the KImtha having been ru-ad in his 
iiavne in the gravid mOvSqiio, he sealed up the diflerent treasures 
there and hastened on to Agra, where he liad sent Prii ce 
fTumayhn in advance, Agra was taken from the house of Ijodi 
on 10th May, 1526. 

Affra was occupied, without any severe resistance, by Prince Prinoe 

® . . ,. , . * . 1 r* • 1 f o 1 (afterwai flsj 

H(unayun» At t!ds iznic there lived in Agra the lamily of bak- KmpfTor) 
rama Jit, the Rajtt of Gwalior, whose country had been con- 
qaered by Azim Huin4ydn Sirw^ni, a (lenoral of the Emperor 
Ibrahim. BakrAma Jit was called to service in the battle of 
Pampat and slain in tho battlefield. !lis wives and children and 
the he^^ds of his clan, who were in the fort, tried to escape, but 
were seized and detfiined there. HumAyuii treated this ancient 
Hindu foardy with consideration in thb hour of their misfortune, 
and saved them from being plundend. In return for this 
gGiicrous conduct, they, of tb -ir own accord, made to Hun-uiyiin diamond, 
a present of jewels, among which was a famous diamond wdiich, 
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according to Babar, had been acquired by Sultau Al4i-ud^:din of 
' Miilvvtl, “It is so valuable/’ writes the Eiriperor in his MenMCra, 
that a judge of diamonds valued it at Ikalf of the daily expense 
of the* wliole world , It is about eight rahkaU (or 320 raitsy 

BdbioMit Babar, on his arrival at Agra, took up bis residence in the old 

pal'icdi of Sulhin Ibrabiro, Huma voids first act, on his father'a 
urival, wa;; to present him with the diamond he had received 
from the family of Kaj^t Bakrama Jit. Babar gave it back to 
Hum4yi).a us a present. This was the vaiuaWe diamond which 
was sbowu by Aurang^.eb to Tavernier, tin?, jeweller and merchant, 
and valued by tlio latter at nearly £880,000 sterling, and is 
believed to bo the famous Koh-i-Niir (or xMountaiu of Light).* 

The Eniperor pardoned Malik lyAivl Karani^ the chief olfioer 
of Ibrahim ill the fort, sliowed him favours, and permitted his 
followers to retain their propert;^. On Ibrahim’s mother he. 
bestowed a pargaiui of seven lakhs of .vupeos, a.ud she was cop.- 
ducted, with all her effects, to a place which was fixed on for her 
r'.i'ideiiee about a kos below iigra. 


1'he 

battle witii 

the Rajputa u t vvas (o u gh t, i n 15 2 7 
Ftttehpur * ' . , 

8ikH, 1027. of this battle iu .his Memoirs. 


Rni:i San.ija- 


Bulbar often resided at Agra, and it was at Fatehpur Sikri, 
near Agivi, that his groat and decisive battle with the lUjpnks 
Tile Emperor has given a graphic account 
Raja Sanga, sixth in descent from 
Hiinir, who had recovered Chittor in the reign of Alil-ud'-din 
Khilji (a.iX 1316), and re-established the Raj‘put dominions ever 
MewAt, Eastern MAlvvfi., and Ajmere, vvus at this time recog¬ 
nised as the leader of all the Rajput princes. He had opened 
friendly commuuicatlou with Babar while that monarch was 
advancing against Sultdn Ibrahim ; but, now that the power of 
the Mughal sovereign had been established in Delhi and Agra, 
he began to enter into intrigues agmiust him, and was, on this 
occasion, joined by Mahmud, a Prince of the liouse of Lodi, who 
had in his train a force of 10,000 men. He al^o found a 
valuable auxiliary lu Hasan Khan, chief of Mewat. The Raja, 
with the oonibined forcqsofhis allies and the picked warriors 
of the Rfijpub tribes, advanced to Biaiia, within the de pen deucy 
of Agra, and, defeating the garrison of tiiat place, cut off all 
communication between them aiul the capital. Babar on this 
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reached Sikri, but his advanced guard was defeated'with great 
loss. These defeats greatly dismayed Bdbar’s veteran tropps, 
and they began to regard the contest in a very serious light. 

While tW Mughal army was yet in a state of alarm and panic, 
Mahammad Sharif, an astrologer from Kdbul, foretold its defeat, 
maintaining that at that time Mars was in the West, and that 
whoever should engage, coniing from the opposite quarter would 
be defeated. ‘‘Without listeniug to his foolish predictions,” \vrites 

the Emperor in his Memoirs, “ I proceeded to adopt such steps as 
the emergency seemed' to demand, and used every exertion to put 
my troops in fit state to engage the enemy.” He recognised the 
difficulty of his position, and became penitent belore God, He py,,, 
forswore drinking, to which he had been so much addicted, sent 
for lus gold and silver goblets and cups and other utensils used for 
drinking parties, broke them in pieces, and gave away the 
fragments to the (ianafs/tea and the poor. His amfra followed his 

example. The choice wine of Ghizni, which B^ba Host, the 
butler, had a few days before brought from RAbul on , three 
camels, was mixed with salt and coiiverted into vinegar. Other 
wine which the Emperor had, at the time, was poured on 
the ground. He made a vow to let his beard grow, and promised 
to remit theilmg/ta, or stamp tax, on all Musahniins. Observ¬ 
ing that general consternation and alarm prevailed among.the 
ranks of his army, he assembled all his amirs and officers, and 
addressed themNoblemen and soldiers !•—livery man tliatHisaditv 


i arjny 


_ ess 

comes into the world is subject to dissolntion. When we.are 
passed away and gone,.God only survives, unchangeable. Whoever 
com68 to tho feast of liito, mi'iist'j betoro H is ovor, dvink from tlvo 
cup of death. He who arrives at the iiiu of Mortality, 
day inevitably take hfe departure from that house of sorrow iu the 
world. How muoh better is it to die .with honour than to live 
with infamy! 

It is my glory to die a death of fame, 
ikither than to live a life of disgrace and shame. 

The most high God has been propitious to ns, and has now 
placed us in such a crisis that, if wo foil in the field, wo die (he 
.death of martyrs ; if wo survive, wo ri.se victorious, the avengers 
of the cause of God. Let us, theii^ with one accord, swear on God’s 
holy word that none of us will even think of turning his face 
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- from the warfare, nor desert from the battle and Afahgbier that 
ensues, till his soul is separated froiii hb body/’ * 

The reply was a fervent shout of devotioifc All swore on the 
Kurdn to conquer or die. The courage of the army having.been 
revived, Btibar drew up his troops iu front of his intrenchruetAs; 
He then galloped along the lines, cheering the soldiers and giving 
ihstructions a.s to how they were to act The R4|puts fought brave-' 
iy and desperately. B^.bar has giypii an account of tins great 
battle ia the elaborate despatch of his secretary, who thus 
describes the action of the Mughal troops in the thickest of t|)e 
figlM :—‘/The warriors of tlie faith, who were in the temper of self- 
devotion, and prepared to .submit to martyrdom, beard frooi a 
.secret voice the glad tidings,/ A nd he not de^/ecleclnor sorry^ ye are 
exalted; * and from the infailible informer heard the joyful words, 
* Assistance is from God, apd victory is at hand; spread the glad 
tidings among the Faithfal! They fought with such enthusiasm 
tliat praises were showered down on them from the pure above, 
and the angels, who are near to God, hovered like butterflies around 
(heir heads. And between the first and second prayers, the fire 
of battle blazed so that its flames raised the standard A.bove the 
firmament/’ Victory at last declared for BAbar. Hasan Kbd.a 
and many other chiefs fell in the action, and Bfijil Sanga escaped 
with ditlSculty. After Ivis victory Biibar assumed the proud title 
of Ghd^ii, or Champion in the cause of the Faith. The battle 
was fought within view of a small hill near Sikri. He had 
a tower constructed of the skulls of the enemies slaughtered 
in the battlefield. /The Kibnl astrologer came to congratulate 
the Emperor on his victory. ‘‘ I poured fortli/’ says the Emperor, 
*^a torrent of abuse upon him, and when I had relieved iny 
soul by it, although he was heathenishly inclined, perverse, 
extremely self couceited^ and an insulferabio ilhspeaker. yet, as 
he had been my old servant I gave him a lakh as a present, 
and dismissed him, commanding him not to remein within my 
dominions.*’ 

Fresh from a country^ that abounded iu beautifur scenevy, 
green vales, luxuriant lakes, and running waters, and gifted by 
nature with a lively imagination and poetical genius, BAbar was 
the first of the Muhainniadan sovereigns who created a taste in 
* KraUiye'tt Memoirs of Bdhar, p. 357 
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iiclia for laying out, beautiful garden^^ and pleasure-grounds, 
coustrucling artificial water-courses, ami arranging places of public 
recreation. '‘We were disgusted/^ observed His Majesty, *Svitb 
three things in Hindust^ln: one was i,ts heat, which was unbear¬ 
able ; another, its strong winds, which carried everything before 
them; and the third, its dust, which found its way into every 
nook and corner of a house.’* To remove these inconveniences, 

B4bar had baths eonstructed at Agra, We can do no better than 
give the taleiitcCl Kings own description of the bath, from his 
celebrated Memoirs The bath-room in which is the tub, or Biibar’s bath 
cistern, is constructed entirely of stone. The water-channel J 3 
constructed of white stone; all the rest, floor and roof, is made of 
red stone brought from BiAnd, The temperature of the air can¬ 
not aflbet the bath ; for, when the hot winds blow, the bath can be 
artificially cooled, so that a man can hardly bear the cold produced.’^ 

Bd.bar laid out a garden beyond the Jamna and founded a His garden 
palace* The garden he called Qnlafshdn'y in the Persian dialect 
it was called Ohdrldgh The following is his description of the 
laying out of these places and the causes which led him to 
adopt such a course“ It occurreil to me that one of the chief 
drawbacks of FfindustarL which proved an obstacle to the develbp*’ 
inont of its agricultural resources, was want of artificial water-* 
courses To remove this defect. 1 resolved, wherever I 

fixed my residence, to excavate artificial streams and water-courses, 
to cause water-wheels to be constructed, nnd elegant and well- 
planned pleasure-grounds to bo laid out. Shortly after my 
arrival at Agra, I made a close in.spection of the banks of the 
Jumna, with this object in view, and to select a suitable spot for a 
garden. Tho whole country appeared so ugly and desolate that I 
passed the rivar thoroughly di.'sgusted, and gave up for a time all 
idea of Auaking a garden in this locality. However, as no better 
situation presented itedf in the neighbourhood of Agra, I con¬ 
cluded th(tt I could do no better than make the best use of the 
same spot that was in tny po\ver. I began by sinking the lorge ‘ 
well which supplied water to the baths ; next, I put in order the- 
spot of ground where there are the tamarind trees and the octa¬ 
gonal tank i then I proceeded to make the large tank with its 
inclosure. This done, I had a hall of audieuoe constructed in 
front of the stone palace. The hail isbpen in front, and supported 
by pillars., Next, I finished the aparUneuts and the baths With a 
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imo garden aUached te them. Going on in tliiaAvay, alter the 
Hiodn fashion, without, 1 must own, much regard to neatinso or 
" Older, 1 produced cdj/iecs a id gardens which, on the wliole, looked 
'degant and afforded an agreeable and pleasing sight.” . 

Ttie Eiiiperor’a love of gardening and plan ting ied liim to lay 
out gardens after the fashion of Tiirkisiiiii. He observesIn 
every corner X planted beautiful gardens ; in every garden I sowed 
roses and narcissus in a regulsu- fashion, and in bods correspond¬ 
ing to each other,” 

Hia example was followed by the awjfrs and nobles of his court, 
vdio vied with oacii other in the excellence of their designs and 
the elegance of thoir arrangements, Tlio suburbs of Agra looked 
quite gioea and fresh. Wheels, after the fashion of Lahore and 
Depsilpur, were constructed for raising water from wells; and 
among lhe amirs who constructed gardens and tanks on the banks 
of the Jumna in this way, Brlbaf inciitious the iiamea of Khalifa 
Slicikli Zen and kuui,s AD. “The men of Hind,’’ writes the 
Emperor-, ‘^who had never before seen places formed after such 
fashioii, or laid out with such elegance, gave the name K^bul to 
the quarters of the. Jumna on which tliese gardens and places 
were laid out and constructed.” 

On an empty space within the fort of Agra, hctweeti the 
palace of 8ul!fUi Ibrahim and the ramjrarts, the Emperor had 
spacious underground chambers OQiistructed, the floor of which 
was on the same level with tiro siirfuce of well water, ’rirore 
were three open halls, each hall higher than the other by three 
•steps, aud the descent was by means of flights or steps. la con¬ 
nection. with the middle story was constnu-ted .a dome for the 
buliocks, to move roiuid to work the wheels. The way in which 
watof was raised from tire bottom of the reser voirs (that had beeu 
con.sfruvted by tlio side of the woUf. to receive water) to the 
upper giudems was most iugeuious, and several water-wheels were 
construcU d which, lifting the water from one reservoir to the 
other, i-iu. ed it to a level with the ramparte and made it run 
smoothly through the various beds of the gardens that had been 
laid oat. 

Biibar died in iiis palace at the Chaibagh on 26th .December 
j530. while yei only forty-.,ight years of age, He died honoured 




for Ills noble and afl^ctionate heart and endeured i>y his easy and 
sociable k‘re per, Avhiehj aniid tliegraatieurof a inouarchy and the 
gaieties and splendour of loyalty , never blonted the delicacy oi 
his knightly generosity, his faithful coinpaiiioaship, and his genial 
and jovial disposition, or diminished in any way his sensibility to 
the enjoyment of Nature, He was, at the time of his death, 

1 uler-in-'chief of all the terriiories of India, from the Hindu Kush 
to the borders of Bengal, und was master of Kabul, In the 
eloquent words of Abu! Fazl, ho dciavrted from this w^ukl of 
sorrow, in the Charb<igij, on the banks of the Jumna, which he 
hod himself laid out and rendered green and vordaac by his 
unrivaUed taste.*'^ He had been joined at Agra, a short time 
btdbr.e his death, by hia son/Humayiin, who had left hh govern¬ 
ment of Budakhshau Avithoufc leave. He was, nevertheless, affec- 
tioimtely welcomed by his father; possibly he had received the 
news of his fathers indifferent state of health, ami wished to 
be on the spot. Hia own he ,Uh, however, seriously broke down, 
on his coming to Agra, and a strange story is told ‘‘f how the 
Prince was able to shake off his own illness and to transfer it 
to his father, who ultimately succumbed to it. It is ,:aid that, 
when the physicians of Huni^tylia pronounced lus case to he 
hopeless, the affectionate father, iu accordance with a super- 
stitiouB pnxctice, passed round the sick man’s bed three times and 
prayed. He was shortly after heard to exclaim : “ I have borne it 
away i I have borne it away •” Soon afterwards he began rapid¬ 
ly to sink, and death wa?^ the result. Certain, however, it hi 
that r»lie climate of India and immense personal exertions had 
shattered his constitution and accelerated his death. His re¬ 
mains were temporarily buried in the Charbtigh, but were subse¬ 
quently, ixi pursuance of a will made by him, carried to Kabul, 
where they were buriod in a boaivtiful spot marked out by hira- 
self A running ami clear stream still irrigates the fragrant 
Hovvers of this ceinetery, which is the great holiday-resort of the 
people of Kabul/'f 

HuTnayun, the late Emperor’s eklost oou, then in the twenty- Humayun 
third year of his aga, was crowned in the palace at Agra on 29th Em^mm oi 
December, 1530, or three days after the late Emperoi’s death, 

It wai:?. an occa?^ion of great solemnities. The chief nobility 

* Akhur mma, voL 1., p. Oi, Ed. of It33, 

t 'ftvjxLi Into Bokhara, voK II., pp. 1 CM 23 , 
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thcmsolveiii l^efore the new Emperor nnd ietidered iheii* 
u!hjgia:)ce, money svai^ scattered among the populace, , public pray- 
tii’y were read, and coin wa?3 struck in the luune of the new Friuce, 


Slier 


occiipi- After the groat discomfiture of Hunidyuii at Kannuj, She 
shdh^ Sill Ail 3ur Afgdiau tc>ak poio.^ession of Agra, in 1540, ano’, geiziis 

Aif^han, 1540. , |;.j«t 3 asiires an-I arseuals, hasteneul on to Dtrlhi, whence partic.^^ 

ofV^i'haiis pursued Huindyun across tlie Sutlej. 

Slier Shah was one of the most enlightened Princes that 


1113 strict 
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Anccd<A<?' 


ever ruled the destinies of this Empite, His justice was 
proverbial, and tlie impartiality with wliicii he adininistered 
it (.bt,ained for him a high place among tlie sovereigns of 
India-. The autlior of the Khaldsut id Tawdrihh has related 
an iniitauce of his justice which will ^orve to illustrate the 
chamcter of this King. One day his eldest son, Adil Khdn, 
riding on an elophanr, parsed through one of the strcel« of 
Agra, attended by his cavalcade. As he was rnahiiig his round, ho 
happened io see a young wife of a citizen who was bathing 
naked in the upper story of her house, the walls of which were in 
a dilapidated conddiou and allov/vd the objects inside to be seen 
by a man riding on an elephant. The Prince was charmed witli 
her looks. The moment he saw her, he served her with a 
hetelj or lira %>dn, which he threw to her to secure her affections. 
She v/as not a woman of easy virtue, and, when her husband came 
home, narrated the circumstance to him. The husband, feeling 
his honoiu' vvounded, laid his complaint before the Emperor, who 
was oonvineed of its truth. He gave it as bis verdict that the 
principle of retaliation enjoined by the MuhammadMa Law 
sluujld be enforced. It was directed that the co.mpluinant, seated 
la his turn, on an elephant, should pass through the street and 
see the Priuces wife when uadressed aiid bathing. (5reat was 
the excitement that prevailed in the court, and the alarm caused 
ia the King’s harem at the prospect of a feuuale member of the 
royal household being thus publicly dishonoured. The King 
was inflexible in his resolutiom In vain did ln.s amir.^ and couu- 
■ilors exert themselves ffo uiollify him. Such is/; mid Hi 


yc 


la 


M:>jesty, “ the law of our religion, and it ryuist be enforced in its 
oejirety. That the accused happens to be a king s son, is no 
reason why his guilt should bo passed f)ver with iinputufcy. Law 
is meant lo be obeyed, und, iu administering justice,/here should 
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'l^e no difference i between n prince of roy:-! blood and a peasant. 
'"Ihe covnplainaniv, 8(?cing tlud. his honour had been' suiTicieiitlv 
vindicated, withdrew his compiaint, declaring that he Ead gained 
his right, and was satisfied with the Sultan’s justice, and at his 
earnest solicitation the matter was dropped. Such was the kind 
of justice administered at Agru during the prosperun.s days of 
Slior Shah <&«/•. 


vSher Shah was a great patron of architecture, and of ihe pub- Arcl.-fccctm-fa 

; ■ . . remamM of 


; . T T * i. veniainM of 

lie buildings coa^tvneted in his time thruvighout India many exist ^her Shuh, 


to this day, the admiration of the world. The only architectural 
relic of his time in Agra ia the interesting mosque of Alawal 
Bilawal, or Shah Wilayat, in Nai Id Maud’, which has sunk into 
ihe ground up to about the middle of the walls. 


The peace of Agra was disturbed during the reign of the last 
monarch’s son and successor, SuUtln Isldm, better known as son’o{ .Shoe 
Salem Shah Sur, the second eon of Slier Shah. Agra was still 


The claim of Adil Shah, the Aolil^^Shali, 
eldest son, having been set aside on account of his w'cakness ot in-othor. 


the Ddr ul SiilUwitt of India, 


character and imbecility, Salem Shah was saluted Emperor of 
Hindustan.: Immediately on his accession, he invited Ins elder 
brother, Adil Shah, to Agra, feigning a desire to tender his allegi¬ 
ance to him and telling him that he had been forced by circum¬ 
stances alone to occupy the throne, his object being to prevent 
commotion, and that, as soon as he made hia appearance iii the 
capital, he would resign in his favour. Adil Shah arrived at Agra, 
and a meeting betvvesn the brothers was arranged. Salen. had 
given strict ortlers to the guard of the citadel that his brother 
.should be allowed to enter it with only two or three attendacts. 
Adil Shah, suspectii-g the .sincerity of Salem, pushed forward 
into the halt of public audience with a large number of followers, 
and thus the. plan of Salem to seize the person of his brother was 
defeated. - 


Undeterred by the failure of his scheme, Salem tried to gam Kc^snsthe 
by his oloquonee and by flattery what Ire had failed to do by stra- favour of 
tagem. He renewed his former assertions that, he had been con-'• ^ 

strained to assume the royal titles and prerogatives against his 
will, merely from political considerations and to keep the 
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tlirbuloilt classes of (lie public in check, an.d he loaded Adil Shah 
with loarks of distinct ion and honour. Then, approaching hirn 
and holding him by the hands, he placed him on the throne. 
Adil was not deceived by the apparent sincerity of his brother’.s 
professions, but, being himself a lover of ear,o and freedom, and 
feeling that his situation on the throne would be unsafe, forth*- 
with came down, and, in bis turn, seating Salem Shah on it, 
saluted him as the Emperor, and offered the customary congratu* 
lations. The grandees of the court instantly followed his example, 
and, teiideiing their homage to Salens, presented him offerings. 
Adil Shah retired to hisya^frs at Bi4nd, 

This did not, however, satisfy Salem. Hardly two months had 
elapsed when he despatched Ghizi Malvlf, a. eunuch of rank, to 
Bitlnii, with a pair of golden fetters, and with orders to seize the 
person of Adil Shah and bring him a prisoner to the court. 
Kbewas Khan, of Mewat, a partizan of Adil, whose exertions had 
chiefly led to the late amicahle settlement betNveen the brothers, 
having heard of this breach of faith on the part of Salem, Set out 
for Agra at the head of a large army. He was joined by Adil 
and a number of chiefs who had guaranteed the safety of that 
Prince. 

TUifc is defeat- ^ battle was fought in sight of Agra (A.D. 1545}, in which, 
ed, U>t5, spite of the exertions of Khesvas Khan, victory declared itself 

for Salem. Adir Shah fled from the battlefteUl, escaped to 
Tabia, and was heard of no more. 


Is prompted 
fco aihke war 
on Sakin. 



The aistory: 
of Hun«ay oh 


resu uied. 


After his deft'at, in Monghyr, by a detacinnent sent by Sher 
Shah,in June, 1539, Humayun continued his flight \yith a small 
retihue to Ka'.pi, with the view of proceeding thenefe to Agra. 
His army, including the best part of hia father’.s veterans, liad 
been cut off for the most part, or perished in the inuudatioris. 
Huraayiuis Empress, whom it had been the last endeavour of 
that sovereign to save, had been taken prisoner by the Afgliaris; 
but Sher Shah treated her with every mark of courtesy and 
attention and sent her to Agra in safety. Humayun shortly 
afterwards joined the Empress at Agra, and, after making pre¬ 
parations there, once more moved from Agra, in April, r540, to 
give battle to his adversary, who was now in possession of Bengal. 
His army was at this time strengthened by a reinforcemeut 
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of !1,000 men, belonging to Kimr^ii, who had himself .retired defeat at 
„ 1 t /e ,-r , . Kamuij, i5i0» 

to Lahore, jhe jSnal defeat of Hutiiayim at Kanauj has been 

already notics^d,^ The defeated monarch turned his thoughts 

to Sindh ; but, Mi 3 attMipts to his authority ia that 

part of the country having failed, he fled to Persia, where he 

was rnagnificently received by Shah Tahiaasp, the Safvi King ; 

(1514). The Shah sent an army, under his son, to restore Hiuaa- 

yun, who recovered Kabul {4i)ril 1547), and marched to recover 

India in January, 1555, after an exile of ten years* He engaged Mai’«he« to 

, . recover India, 

Sakantlar Shah Afghan at Suhand, and gained a decisive ir>55. 

victory, tJie Afghans flying to the inouutains under the Himalaya. 

This victory ouco more decided the fate of the Empire of Hindus¬ 
tan and established ii dynasty which proved more prosperous 
and enduring than any of those which had preceded it An ad¬ 
vance force of the victor immediately took possession of 
and Agra (July 1665). Agra, i. ,5. 

The death of Hiirnayiin in Dfdhi, and the absence of bis 
successor, the young Akbar, in the Punjab,, gave fresh courage to 
Hemu, the Hindu minister of Miihamumd Shah Adili, to recover 
the capital for his master Hemu was originally a shop-keeper 
who, by the force of his talents, had risen to the highest post in 
the gift ot^ the crown. At this time he set out with a powerful 
army of 30,000 nieh and 2,000 elephanti against Agra, and his Agra occu- 
numbers increased as he advanced through a friendly country, 

The Mughal officer in charge of Agra was hardly prepared to 
meet this formidable invasion and thought It His best policy 
to fall back on Delhi. Zain^n Khan, anotheV Mughal officer, at 
the head of 3,000 horse, tried to oppose the advance of Shadi 
Khan, one of Hemu’s Generals, but he was defeated, and almost 
the whole of his force was cut off. Agra was taken, after a 
short siege, by Hema, who, now advancing on Delhi, took posses¬ 
sion of it, and, setting aside the pretensions of Sakandar S'tcr, 
assumed the title of Raja Bakraina Jit, of ancient fame. 

The Mughal army junder Baitam Khan gradually asserabled The battle of 
at Nowshem and advanced Upon Delni. Henm inarched out 
with a considerable army to Panipat, the old battlefield which 
had so often decided the fate of the Empire since the age of the 
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' Slahabluirat. Benm was defeated iiiid ciipturecl. The viatorions 

Acra le ocou- Bairain Khan and the youthful Akbar both displayed prodigies of 
may\un^K6? ia this battle. After the victory, Sakaudar Uzb^k; a 

General of flumayun, was sent forward to pccupy Agra, aiid the 
Vplace was surrendered without any resistance in 1556. 

Akbar founds Modern Agra was founded on the west bank of the river 
nibatiu Akbar, the son of Huinayun, who reinoved the seat 

of government to that place. The original idea of the Ernpotor 
Was to build Hia entire metropolis at .Fatehpur Sikri, south-west 
of Agra, in honour of tlie birtli there of his eldest sOn, Salem 
(afterwards Jahangir), believed to have been born thi’ough the 
blessings and benedictions of Salem Clushti, a/a/ar of great re¬ 
ligious sanctity who resided there at the time; and traces oi 
fortifications still exist tliere. The reasoirwhy the idea was 
\ j^banrlphed is explaine^l further oil, Tlie establishment of the 

metropolitan capital in its present locality is attributed 
* by some to the superiority of Agra on a navigable riv^r, coupled 
with its salubrious cliniiite, and by others to the circniristancb 
of the saint, Salem Chishti, having told the Emperor .Akbar 
that the presence of a royal couri at the residence of the /(./Hr 
seriously interfered with his devotions, and that His 
would do well to remove it to some more convenient locality; 
and leave Fatehpur for the uudisturbed engagement of Vm fakir 
in his spiritual pursuits, 

Account Abul Fa-zl, in the gives tlm following 

Ivliib of the foundation of modern Agra by Akbar His 

made Agra the capital of the Empire, and, in the third yqiir of 
the reign (155S A.D.), took up his residence in the citadel for¬ 
merly known as B^idalgarh. He assigned different quarters for 
the accommodation of the grandees of the realm, thus rendering the 
palace the centre of wealth, happiness and prpspeidty. Through 
the auspicious attention of His Majesty, the city, within a short 
time, became an ornament of the seven climes. It is a city pos¬ 
sessing a salubrious clinuiie, the heat and cold being moderate in 
their respective seasons ; the soil is congenial to the growth of the 
trees and fruit of Khorasfui-and Iraq ; the river Jiin (Jumna) 
the water of which has few rivals for lightness and taste, tlowkin 
the midst oi the city ; on either side of it the nobles and ^servants 
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have con.^(-.ructccl odifieeaof such beauty and elegance timt 
tlu’V surpa8t>’ descript/ioiiv WitJiall its uoble i>',ul<lings aiul cbciiiu • 
hig suburbs, it lias once more become the capital ei the jl/inpire. 

The fortunate event of the royal reskh)nee having been ti:^o(! at 
tim capital of Agr?i was signalized by tlio conquest of Gwalior, winch 
followed innnediatidy after the happy incident,” 'bhe citadel was 
henceforward called the Diiukit Kh>'ln(i, ov ' ilouse of Vi ealth. 

In the evoiils of the fifth 3 'earofthe reign, moidion is again 
made of the new buiiiings on the banks of the Junuia and of the 
nieasu 3 ■^?s ado[>tefl to itnprove an<l embellish ibo imperial cityr 
BaiiAm Khan, the tutor and general of Akbar, who raised the 
standard of revolt, was defeated by the royal troops. All his 
houses in the city of Agra were eoiifi?cated to the State and made 
over to Muiiim Khau, the jicw Khan-i-Khanan, 

The iVluodial Empire of Hindinslan, foiuided bv t)m genius 
Biibar and re-establislvocl by the advf 3 nturous Humayun, reached hulia. 
its cminpletioti, though no the zenith of its splendour, (hiring 
the reign of Akbar. For a century arid a half after Akbar's death, 
or until the J^^ts occupied Agra, the Empire was maintained 
chiefly through tlm principles of justice and toleration enunciated 
by that greut monarch during bis long and prosperous i eigm 
Tlie British first ap})eared hi India five years before the Em¬ 
peror's death, and it was h) the year 1000 that the celebrated 
East India Company obtained th vir first cimrter from Queen 
Elizabeth. He was the first of the Indian sovereigns after l^orua 
who was known to Europeans, «and be was the first great Indian 
potentate who was interviewed by them. 

Akbar was a contemporary of Queen Elizabeth, and lus Akbar oom* 
reign was one of the most important in the histoiy of India. 

The likeness between Akbar and Asoka, whv) preceded him by 
eighteen centuries, in matters of religious 8001 . 110(3018 and 
toleration, the suppression of priests, abstuience from Hesli and 
ineat, the encouragement of learning, and the poacie enjoyed by 
all subiects, of whatever creed, are most marked. Finally, m 
Asok^S if.i (he end took refuge in Buddha, so Akbar iu tlie end 
rooited the formula of Islam, '‘There is but one God, and 
Muharamad is His Prophet. 

* Whr?tier. 
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pfaihn'fiiistM* Akbar heic! public audience every dav, in the afteniooii,iti tlie- 
lug justice, public hall of asaeinbly, known as Darhdr4^Am,v/hi<ih was an 

open court with a royal throne set up in it. Ifc was not, howevery 
customary with him to .sit on the throne; he stood at the foot 
of it, on a platform, still preserved iu the I}twdlt-i''Atn, ni)‘i gave 
all orders in a standing posture, while all iii.s ministers H,nd amirs 
stoc^ before, him with folded hands. 

According to the testimony of European travellers, Akbar 
devoted special attention to the administration of justiee, ‘'In the 
city where he dwelt he heard all causes himself. No malefactor 
was punished without his knowledge.” Mutilatioo of hands was 
the punishment for theft and piracy j while marderers, adulterers 
and highway robbers were impaled or hanged. No sentence of 
execution was carried out until Akbar had personally pronounced 
it three times. . He poisoned .his enemies by administenug to 
tlieni with his own hands betels, or so-called digestive pills, which 
he carried with him in a box, divided into several compartBionts, 
and which no one dared to refuse when offered by the Bdtklidlt, * 


Tho/z/iM^/ 

hhnna. 
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At evening a private darbfir was held in the i/hisl hh/ma, 
or imperial drawing-room, at which pettMons from the Yiceroys 
of Provinces were read out to His Majesty, who passed orders 
on them, and other state business was transacted. 

Haring religious discourses, or when hearing histories, Akbar 
sat on carpets, always accompanied by twelve learnedmen. 

A14-ud-din Khilj.i was the first Sultan of India who married a 
Hindu Princess, Koula Devi, the Rajput Queen of Rai Karan, the 
RajII of Pujnit (1806 She had been taken piisoner during 

the Raja’s lifetime, and so fascinated Ald ud-din by her beauty 
and talents, that she gained, a great share of his favour. Her 
equally beautiful daughter was married to Khizr Kh4o, the 
Emperor’s eldest son, and their loves form the 8 iil:)j 0 ct of a cele¬ 
brated Persian poem, by Amu- Khusro. the great poet of India, 
Ala-ud-din, in external qualities, very inuch resembled Akbar. 
Like him, he married a Hindu Princess. He was the first to set 


I 1.J fftis pva^cticR was followed by Akbar’s tvro immediate siiccmoiu Shah 
JahAn cau»c(I the culprits to be bitteu by a cobra. ' 








aside the ituthorify f )f the Kuriin as ptopoundeel by the tjldmas.; 
as also did Akbar. He was the first Miihaii>iaaclau Sultan who 
founded a new religion and sought to become a prophet; as also 
did Akbar. lo Ala-ud-din’s ease ii%a« probably liis Hindu wife 
who upset bis religious faith ; the same was the case with Akbar. 
iloth were illiterate and of eccentrio temper, Akbar married 
two Ilajput Princesses—"first, the daughter of Rdja Bihiiri Mai and 
sister of KdjA Bhagwan D4s, and then Jodh Bai, a Princess of 
Jodhpur, the nioth# of Jahangir, commonly called Marlaui 
2amaoi. There was, however, this distinction betweenAU-ud- 
din and Akbar, that> former secured his alliance with 

the liajput Priacess as the> result of war and oppression, the 
latter gained his by means of conciliation and friendship. Tliere 
f as the further difFerence between the two, that, while AUanh-dia 
was f tjtramiical despot, Akbar, on the contrary, was generous, 
forbearing, clement and affable. Akbar was no fanatic, and was 
not carried away by religious frenzy . During the time of bot h, 
the wealth of India increased and led to various forms of luxury 
and i m pro vein cuts. 

Religtous reform was dear to Akbaris heart : but he hated Akixar’a 
no Hindu or Muhammadan on account of his religion. He raised governmeat. 
Hindus to the highest State offices. His land settlement, carried 
out by his friend and minister, Todar Mai, was base^d on good 
judgment and luimanity. According to the testimony of con-His private 
temporary Europeans, he was plain in his habits, frugal, self- 
controlled and devoted to the useful arts. A sketch of Akbar’s 
career has been separately given, and it is only necessary here 
to describe briefly how he closed his eventful life. 

The uiurder of Abul Fazl deeply afflicted Akbar, By hisHia domes- 
death he lost a trusted counsellor and a personal friend. * Other meiita, 
calamities befell him about the same time. His mother, Harnida 
Bano Begum, commonly known by her title of Mariam Makani, 

(dwelling with the Vii‘gin Mary) died. Prince Danial, his own 
SOD, died of delirium trernens, in 1013 (1604 A.iv), lu the Beccan. 

Salem’s jealousy of his son, Khusro, created a dispute between 
the former and the latter’s mother (the sister of Ilaja Man Singh}, 

* For the grief felt by Akbar ou Abal Pazl's death, see Ufe of Abwl Ftusl,’* 
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sting was inflicted on the already distressed niiad of Akbar. Tiic 
liaiperor’s own end was drawing near. His last days w ere em¬ 
bittered by the rebellio?! of thi heir-apparent, Salem. A recon- 
diiatioti was effected between father .and sod, and Salon) repaired 
to the court at Agra and made submis>b>n. The Emperor con¬ 
ferred on ])ijn the privilege of using the crownJeweln, but placed 
him under temporary restraint. Domestic troubles had already 
undermined the old monarch’s health, and be grew worse in Sep¬ 
tember, 1605, He iost his appetite, and wna foivthe laBb ten 
ilayvs cmifined to his bed. Prince Khurram (afterwards Shali 
Jahdn), then a more boy, was constantly by the bedside of his 
grandfather. Finding his end approaching, the old monarch in¬ 
vited the nobles of his court to his chamber, togetlier with the 
heir apparent, Salem ; and wheu all had assembled, he earnestly 
looked on thorn all round and asked them to forgive him if he 
had been guilty of any offence to\vards any of them. Salem now 
threw liirascUVat; his royal fathers feet and burst into a torrent 
of tears. The kind-hearted Akbar, looking on him with feelings 
uf tenderness and affection, pointed to his favourite scimitar, and 
made a sign to Salem to bind it on him in that assepibly, Having 
recovered from his exhaustion, h(^ addressed a few words of ad- 
monikiou to Salem. He eagerly asked hire, to look to the comfort 
of the laditxs of the harem and not to forsake his old friends and 
dependents, lie blieii permitted the chief mnlluh^ who was a 
personal friend of Salem, to be brought to him , and in his pre.sence 
he repeated the confession of faith and died iv) all the forms of a 
good Mi u sal min. 

The e vent occurred in the Fort of Agra, on 13tl) October 1605, 
in the sixty-third year of his age and tho iifty-first of his reign, 

The buriai ceremonies of Akbar were performed in a 
Kstyle. He was interred in a splendid mainsoleum in Sakanch/i, 
near A.gra, built by himself.'*’ Tho body wa.s placed upon a bier, 
Salem and ids three sons carried it out of the fortress. The yoting 
princes, assisted by the oflicei.s of the imperial household, carried 
it to Sakandrn, Seven days were spent in niourning over the 

^ It wae by Jahawgir.—Siv* c’ha^ter 11. 
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"grave. Provisions and sweetmeats were distributed amongst the 

poor cvei 7 rnoriungaud evening throughout the mourning, ami 

twenty readers were appointed to recite the/ccMTtn- by the grave 

every night w.5thoat eeasivjg*"* 

The chief buildings of Akbar’s period in Agra are his ov/n tiuMin-fiu) 
mausolonm at Sakandrs, the-Agra Fort, and tlie palaces and* ' 
mansokunn of Sheikh Salem Chishti in Fattehpur Sikri. 

The period of nioiiriiine of the late Emperor going over, Salem 
entered the Fort of Agra by the western gate, and was crownea 
Emperor of Hindurtiin, in October 1605, iu the thirty-dgb th year 
of his age, under the pompous title of Ndr-nd-dfu Jahangii (Goii- 
(,ueror of the World}. The people filled the air with acclamations 
ofioy. Every demoustraviou of inirtb was made, and festivities 
anil rejoicings were the order of the day. The royal kettle-drum 
was boaten for forty day.s. and the palace was illmiunated with 
thousands of lights every night. Largess was profusely distri¬ 
buted. lUjas and Nawdba, grandees and nobles, prostrated 
themselves before the new King, and, to commemorate the event, 
an inscription was cut upon the sandstone panel of the guard-room 
in the Delhi gkte of the Fort, where it is still to be seen, ending 
with tlie prayev’, ‘' May our King Jahangir be the King of the 
World, 1014i.” The new Emperor conferred the title of Mahdbat 
Khan on bis nAdii (or exempt), Zam.ana Beg, with a ■mamah of 
fifteen hundred and appointed him Paymaster of the Royal House¬ 
hold. Ho bad been attached to the new Emperor while the latter 

was still Ofowu Prince. Anotber faithful friend of his early days 
and his scliooi companion, Sharif, son of Khwdja Abdul Samad, wa.s 
created Annr-ul Umra, or premier noble, with a mansah of 
five thousand. Salem was much attached to him, and when that 
Prince rebelled against hk father in AUalulbild, he had been sent 
to him to effect a reconciliation. Sharif acted so that he widened 
the breach botween the father and the son, who made a rash 
promise to him to give him half the kingdom on ascending the 
throne. When a reconciliation was effected betiveen Akbar and 
Salem. Sharif had to fly for his life,; but on hearing of Akbar .s 
deatli.’lie returned to Agra and was honourai)]} received by Uio 
new Emperor, who created him and put Idm^m 

^ \Vhooi<>r. 
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charge cif the great seal. Nav Singh, the unuderer of Abul 
Faz!, was made a grandee of three thousarui. 

Jahingir showed hiniself at the jharpka (window) every 
morning to the rnultitude who assembled beneath to offer their 
obefeanoe to the Emperor, as in the days of Akbar, He attetided 
tlie darbdr mnrt and the fflnisl Tchdna. At noon there were 
parades, games, sports, and animal fights, at which the King 
attended. The nights were spent in revelry and merriment with 
boon companions—a strong contrast with Ae mode in which 
the philosophical and good Akbar vSpent his nights in talking 
with learned men until early morning, 

Jalntngir, in his Tuzk, or autobiograpliy, gives the fallowing 
account of old Agra and the foundatiou of the nesv city by his 
fatiier, Akbar :—Agra is one of tlie most ancient and important 
cities of Hindustin, It had an old fort on the bank of the Jumrm ; 
but my father, before my birth, having levelled it with the ground, 
built on its site a fort of red sandstone so magnificent that men 
who have travelled through the world maintain that they have 
seen the like of it nowhere during their travoia. It took fifteen 
or sixteen years to complete. It consists of four gates and two 
smaller gateways, and was constructed at an outlay of thirty-five 
lakhs of rupees, equal to one hundred and fifteen thousand tamana 
of Irda and one crore five lakhs of Ichmis of Turan. The city 
population extends along either bank of the Jumna. The part to 
the west, which is very densely populated, is seven kos in circuit, 
two/cod long, and one koa broad; that to the east, two and a half kos 
in circuit, one Tiros long, and half a koa broad. The buildings are 
so numerous, that several cities of the size of those in Iraq, 
Khoraoan, and Mahwaral Nahr could be made of tliem. Moat 
people have built tlieir houses to the height of three and lour 
storeys, and the city is so overcrowded with population that one 
cannot pas.s through a lane or street without trouble/* 

jahAngfr’a The Emperor writes as follows of its history previous to tho 
aSnt^Agra! Afghan Lodi kingsBefore the time of the Afghan 

Lodis, Agra was a large city and bad a fort. Masiid Sdd Salrniin, 
in a poem composed by him in praise of Mahmfid, son of Ibrahim, 
son of Masiid; son of Mahmud Qhiznavf, on the occasion of the 
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capf nn'. of (he fort of Agm by Friiicej write^^ folio\vr^: of its 
ancioiit Hiiidii foro:-— 

Jfyf C.’l'As.;'* j\ Kyi I 

Scon from iifur, timid dust-!adcn clouds, 

The citadel loomed foi ib, severe and ^raiul, 

Like mountain oveiapread wilh shadowy knoll‘s, 

A/Vhose tracery the Betting; sun soaroe Hronede’ 

Of tho fruits and floAvers, foreign as well as iicdigenona, grow^ 
at Agra, Jaluingir writes:—“In Agra and its environs the best 
kinds of melons, mangoes aiVd other enits can be hod. Of n!- the 
indigenous fruits, I have nmcli liking for the preserve or confedioii 
of mango. During the time of HixS MajevSty Arsh Ashiitiu* 
(Akbar), most of,the fruits oi VilaitcU (Kabul, Herat, &c.), which 
were liot fortbeoming in Indio-, w'cre imported, and various kinds 
of grapes, such as sdhibi (white), habshi (black), and hislimishi 
(brown), ^vere grown in various towns. In the bazdii*3 of Lahore, 
for instance, every kind of grape can be had in any quantity in 
the grape season. Among other fruits, there is one deservirig of 
special mention; it is called anands (pine-apple), ai>:l it has been, 
imported .from the ports of Frang (Frank, or Europe). It po-rses.ses 
a sweet flavour and delicious taste, and is produced in thousands 
each year in the Gulafshan garden of A^^ra. 


Of odoriferous flowery, it may be said that the flowers of Ilirr.I Flowers, 
are superior in frogrance tp those of any country in the v/orld, 

There are many flowers here of which no iiame or even trace exists 
anywhere else. First io order may be mentioned the champa.f 
It is a flower full of sweet odour, and is exquisitely pleasant. In 
shape it resembles the saffron flower, but in colo rr it is yellow- 
white. The plant is large, handsome, laden with braves, full of 
branches and shady. In the season of flowers, one tree is sutfleient 
tp fill the whole garden with sweet fragrance. 

Next is the flower of keivra^i in shape, a small plant, the 
secret of which is so strong and effective that it is by no means 
inferior to that of nuisk. 


§L 


• Tftlesj were p;ivcn to the Ghan^:,haUai Emperons 1 hus, Timur 

was caUed ;Bahar, Firdou-^ Mahani: Humaytin, Jo.nnat Ashidni.' 

ASihiiwAr^h Asht'Mi; Jahangir, Jamie.C Ma/cantj and Shah Jah.Ui, i/'inlotat Aakimii 
.Ala IJazrnl- 

f Allch^dia ehampaca. t Faudmnns od.oratmUnufi. 
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Tl.eii comei? ra< ^ which is of n siKAvy coloiiraiidglvc^^ 
fiograivco like that of the jasmiac. The leagrow uv several 
layers, o»e over the olher- 

Another is the moidsfif flower,the pUmt of which is also of 
agreeable size, ayminetricai and shady* It possesses a very mild 
odour. 

Seoiit'^^ a species ofwith this difference, that the 
latter has thorns in it, while the farmer is without* thorns. It is 
of aryello\vit5h oolour) while Imvra h of a white colour* Frofiy 
the floifers above-mentioned and the jasmine (the white jasmine 
of ¥i!a?/ai} they extract perfumed oils."' 

In 1608 Captain Hawkins waited on the Emperor Jah^ingir 
with a letter frem James the First, King of England. Mokarrab 
Ivhin, Viceroy of Gujrafc, met him at Surat, and he was conducted 
to Agra in safety. The Emperor took a great fancy to Hawkins, 
who settled at Agra to promote the interest of the English 
Company, JaluingiV spent the earlier years of his reign in Agra, 
According to Father Catron, all Franks (or Eurcpeans) had iTee 
access to the palace during the reign of Jahangir. The Fimp^tbr 
dranlc with them all night, even in the month cf the Masalman 
fast ■„ 

According to Hawkins, who was i.n Agra in 1608-11, JahAri^^^^ 
Avasastouf man of forty-five. Coryab, who was in Agra about 
1615, says he was fifty-three. Hawkins has furnished an interest¬ 
ing account of JahfingiFs daily life. 

In tlie morning at daybreak, with his face turned towards 
Mecca, he repeated the different names of God oh a string of 
beads of pearls, diamonds, rubies, emeralds, rignuin aloes and coral 
He then appeared at the jharoka (window) to receive the salu¬ 
tations of the multitude who resorted to the plains opposite every 
morning. This done, he went to sleep for two hours more, He 
then took his meals with the ladies of the seraglio. At noon he 
again showed himself to th,e people at the baicony of the palace 
jharoka (window;, and sat there until three o'clock to witness 
pastinies by men and beast. ‘‘At three oclock the nobles in 


* Jusmnuin Zumhac. f ^ China Bota ghtnilnlihrou. 
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Agr^;, wlvoni .sickness dcjaiueth not, resort to the court, and the 
King dotnes forth in open audience, sitting in his seat rojal, Hul^ioauiU- 
every rnan standing in his degree before him ; the obief within 
a red rail, the rest without. The red rail is three steps higher 
than the place where the rest stand. Men are placed by officers j 
there are others to keep men iu order. In the midst, right be 
fore the Kiiv^, staudoth an officer with his master hangman, 
accbrrjpaiHed by foTty 0 ^^ of the same profession, with badges 
or. their shoulders, and others with whips. Here the King heareth 
eaiises sotne hours every day; he then departs to his house of 
prayer,^* At everiing the Emperor was in the or 

private rooin, where ministers and selected officers and 
waited oti His Majesty, and State business was transacted. The 
StatB writers were in constant attendance until the King slept, 
and they wrote all that the King did, A rope with ringing bells, ch»b of jus- 
plated with gold, was fastened to two pillars iu the King’s cliam- 
ber, with an end hanging over the ground opposite the palace. 

Any poor man who demanded justice, shook the rope, and the 
King heariijg the bells ring called him forthwith, heard him 
and did justice to his cause. 

Hawkins drank with Jalulngir in the ghml klidniu He had Hyatile 
his enemy, Mokarrab Khan, suniinotied to Agra on a charge of ex- Mokarrab 
torting money and seizing a Hindu girl under the pretence of 
sending her to the King. All his property was confiscated; but 
Mokarrab heavily bribed the officials and was restored to favour. 

He royenged himself on Hawkins. Jahfingir was led to believe 
that, if fbe English once got a footing in India, they would eood 
be( 3 ome maatera of the country. Jahingir was alarmed ; and Hawkin^^^ 
forbade them from trading in India. Hawkins, with his Ar* mil. 
ffieman wife, whom he had married in Agra, left that city for 
Eiiglaud in 1611. 

Jahiu^Jr was not at Agra when Sir Thomas Koe landed at'ne^mbasHy 

** i . -r T T ^ bOir.A 

Surat, in 1615, as Lord Ambassador from King James 1, Joarney** Roe, 1015 is 
ing from Burhanpur, he visited MA:k 14, and then Cliittor, the 
ancient capital of BijpulAoa, and vfaited on the Emperor at 
Ajmere, which His Majesty had made his head quarters about that 
time, itoe never visited Agra or Delhi, but he has left a graphic 
and faithful account of Jahangirs court. The presents from the 
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King oi EuglajLid consisted of virginals, kisive;;;, an embroidered 
scart, a lirdi sword, and aa English coach. The amlnassador had a 
musician io his train, and he was ordered to play on the virginals. 
Jahdngir gave the coivch to Nur Mahal, his beloved queen. Tlie 
Eiigli.s)A Uning v-'as taken off and the coach covered with gold 
velvet and deceratioie.?. Jahaugir asked Iloe if the English would 
give him jewels, to v/hich the ainhassador replied that jewels 
came from India where Jahdngir was Kijig; how then could the 
lihiglish bring laick bis own jewels ? Jioo aecoivipatued Jalidiigir 
to Maiidu and Qujrat, and left him in the end of 1618. 

Nur Mobar.s iidlsience over Jaliarigir wi s unlimifccd. For 
tweiity years she ruled King and the kingdom, No irnportant 
uffice in the Stsit-e was filled vuthout her consent, nor any 
treaty with a foreign State conchKled without; her approval/ 
Jlouey was coined in her name, with the inscription,/vGoId has 
gained a new value sin^?e it bore the name of Nur Mahal.’/ Her 
father becanie the and her brother, Asaf K han, was raided 

to the first raiik of the nobility. 

Tlw Si'i’iiivHo. The seraglio of Jalningir consisted of six thousand women, 
including female slaves, attendants, women soldiers'and guards,, 
There were Chinese, Circassians, Georgians, Turks, Peraions 
.Abv.‘sinians and llindus. In Jahangirs palace, in the Agra fort, 
are to this day to be seen numerous labyrintli of courts, of apart-' 
viients and of passages, in which these female servants and guards 
wore poste'l to watch the stately suites of clnunbers, most 
exquiaiitilj carved avid painted, that wore once the lovely homo 
ivf some bady of rank or the wife of sorae chief. 

The part of the palace where Ntir Mahal spent the greater 
porlion of her life s/il stands in the fort of Agra. It / known 
us the Jasmine Bovver (6'auimau Burj), It; has lately been lo- 
paired, under the orders of Lord Mayo, late Viceroy of India, 
it still bears the stamp of Nfir Mahals artistic instincts, skilf 
and refined judgment. Her private roojns and balcony may 
also be seen on the Ivigh castle wails. It was in those rooms 
that Nur Mahal r>as.sed the gloomy days of lier widowlioci.i, after 
the inurdc’c of her brave husband, Sher Afgan, and before her 
UiUTiagcMvilh Jahaiigir, vvhu had negleclorl her fa four years 
and even refus-cd to. see her. ^ Here she lived quite forgotlcu by 
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li<^r l<j;vcr, wliO htitl oih^g p'i.ssionut.t‘ly iovg^I l)Gr , but she 

was kindly received by her toriner pafrouess, the good-hearted 
old lady, Mariam ^iiamaui (Princessof Jodhpur), mother of Jahdti- 
glr. JNdr Mahal had adorned those chambers with extraordinary 
splemlour and inagnihcence. AH the designs were her ov. ;i, and 
the workmanship was by the hands of her own feinaio slaves, 
under her personal direction. AUtholadies of thehaitmACon- 
suited her iir matters of jewellery and the painting of silk, and 
she introduced quite novel styles and fashions into the court. 
The seraglio resounded with her charms and talents. It was 
in these apartments that, Jahilngir hapi.ening to see her one 
jnorning iu her plain dress of white muslin, his passion for 
her was renewed. Instantly ho threw round her neck a nemklace. 
of forty pearls which he wore, each pe-ul being valued at .€4,000, 
and Ni'irMahal was reniovcd to the inaperia! quariers mid becaam 
his ftivoLirite ^.raeeUb 


Jalulngir reigned in peace, but that peace was disturbed in 
Agra by the rebellion of his son, SliAh Jahan, in 1623. Ihe 
Prince marehcit from MAndu with his army towards Agra. 
Jahaugir sent Asaf KiiAu to Agra to remove the imperial treasures 
before ShAh JahAii should arrive there, SliAh Jahan ^ occupied 
the city of Agra and sacked in, but he was unsuccessful in captur¬ 
ing the fort, which contained the imperial treasures. According 
10 the particulars fiiruisbed by Della Valle, a noble Italian hons 
!U>mc,* who has written thorn on the authority of letters received 
byhitn at Surat frmn Agra, Slufh JuliAu and his soldiers com 
mitted foarfal barbarities at Agra on this occasion. ThfA rilizeici 
of Agra were'subjected to torture to comped them to give up 
their lioarded treasures, aud many ladies of quality wevc 
outiaged and mangled.f 


All the European travellers who visited Agra during the time 
of Jahangir have written of its wealth aud splendour in glowing 
terms. Calbanke, writing about it to Sir Thomas Smith, in 
the begiiming of the soventeeuth century, speaks of it as ' u 


* He WJii! a Roman Catholio, luut had visited liidin, in FrXt “ out of an 
iiitolliscub ciirioaity, of i,lio learning ot the tiivo, .<> tUsoover any 
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great and populous city entirely built of sione, with a greo.f deal 
of* merchandise, the wiioie city being even more imposing thaii 
London of that age,’* Finds, noticing the splendour Of its gran- 
deos and nobles, remarks that they never allowed t)»e garnients 
of tlmir cancubiues once worn to bo put on agtriin but that they 
were buried in tho ground as urifit for fiudheivrAse. There were 
siiany nobles in Agra so rich tinat each had a thousand MmhaUklii 
or torch-bearers in hif service. Edward Teiry and Thomas Gory at 
each describe Agra as a inagnificeut city, worthy of the capital 
of the great Mughal 

Edward Terry, who accompanied the nvission of Sir Thouias 
Roe, as Chaplain, mentions Agra as one of thirty-seven large Pro¬ 
vinces under iiio Mughal, which the traveller has described in 
Chapter II of his work. He Nvrites of Agra thus:—AgriVi 
a principal atid very rich province, the chief city so-called, this 
great Emperor’s metropolis in north lat itude about 28 degrees and 
a Imlf, It is very well Watered by the river Jumna. This and 
Lahore are two principal and choice cities of this Empire, betwixt 
which is that long walk (which I have iiientioned before) ot four 
hundred miles in length, slraded by great trees on both sides^ 
This is looked upon by the travellers,who liave found the comfort 
of that cool shade, as one of the rarest and most beneScial works 
in the whole world/^ *' 

Thomas Herbert, who visited Agra during the reign of 
Jaluingir, describes it as semilivnary in shape^ like London, with 
streets long and narrow. Akbar is meutioued as having ooaiinenc- 
ed the building of the fort, after his victorious return from 
AhamadabAd, in place of the old castle, which was pulled down. 
He doscribea Agra as a populous and flourishing city. 

On his return from Gujrat, Jaluingir visited Ujjain, ^nd 
thence he came to Agra, where he became reconciled to his 
eldest son, Khusro, through the interventiou of Parwez:, his 
second son. After some wanderings he proceeded to Lahore, and 
thence went to Kashmir, in the hot months of 1627. Be was 
oorhpelled by asthma to return, but death overtook him on the 
way at Eajouri, on 12th (ictober, 1627. His remains were brought 
to Lahore, and, according to his will, iiUerred in the garden of Kftr 
Mahal, on the banks of the Ravi. 

^ A Voyage to East Indian by Kdward Terry, p. 81* 
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There were about sixty Christians in Agra daring the reign of 
Jahdngir According to Eoe, tlie Emperor knew, a little Iluliun, 
for he had been heard calling out to KhmTam (Sb^iitjahan) in time, 
full darbar, ** Mio figlio, mio figlio ! when there was some mis¬ 
understanding betweei^ the Prince and the Christians, Atdh<^ 

Frotestant cemetery of Agra there are still a dozen tombs of 
Europeans who must fiave visited India about this time. 

The principal buildings of Jaliaugfr*s period are a portion of pHncipal 
the mausoleum at Sakandi’4, the Jaiiangfri Mahal in the Agra 
palace, the mausoleunii of Itmud-ud-daula, all sliowing sigris 
Hindu tnflueace, the Bath of All Verdi Khdn, in the Chipitola 
quarterof the city, t he mosque of Motamid Khd-n, inthe Kashmiri 
Bazar, and the tower and garden known after the name of Boland 
Khan, the chief eunuch of Ja-hdngir’s palace. 

The poweiv of Nur Jah^n vanished with the last breath »ucces- 

Jahilngir. The court was at this time divided into tAvo faettons, 

Nur Jahdn favoured the succession of her own son-in-law, Shahar- 
yar^ the fourth son of the late Emperor. Her brother, Asaf 
Khiin, wished for the succession of his son-indaw, Shah Ja'hdin 
Kb usro, the eldest son of Jahangir, having rebelled against his 
father, was blinded, as a punishment ; but Jahangir, out of affec¬ 
tion for his son, always kept him near his person. Sluih JahAn, 
who had deep designs of liis own regarding the Empire, persuaded 
Jahdngir to allow the blind Prince to accompany him to the 
Deccan, on the plea that, it was distressing to keep a son wdio had 
been deprived of sight before his eyes. As soon as the poor Prince 
was in his power, Sh^th Jahan found means to remove him by 
secret^ procuring his death. 

On the news of Jahd.iigf.r’s death being reported at court, Asaf ^ sham 
KhSn took immediate steps to enthrone at Delhi Prince IMwar 
Baksh, otherwise known as Bolaki/the eldest son of Khusro and the 
legitimate heir to the throne, who was still a youth. This was, 
however, done as a matter of policy to appease the itmeras md 
nobles, who had been sorely afflicted by the murder of. the 
unhappy Khusro, and wished to see the eldest son of the deceased, 
as th© rightful heir, on the throne ; and also to give time to Shah 
Jahiln, who was then in the Deccan. Meanwhile Shaharyar had 
assumed the regalia of the empire at Lahore. Asaf Khdin carried 
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J'Ail'ik) in Iriiimph ;to Liihore, v/!i^ Sliaharyor wns taken 
pri.stMier and deprived of lu« ^sight The youthful king was then 
bronglil to .Agra, where ho aysu.tned royal fnnctionSv 'vitb A^^af 
K1 k4u v:azir, A.-^af Klaii was now all-powerful both io the 
anny and in the empire. He had by this time succeeded in fur- 
dmrisjg the interests of Shdh Jaluiu by gaining over a groat 
number of ofncers and nobility to his side. In order, however, better 

conceal his game and to lull tlie suspicion of the young Ivicg, 
wiiO was wanting In experience, if not in iuteliigenee, it -was given 
out at Agra that Shah Jahda was dangerously ill ; nexi,tliat hc 
was dead. 1 he yout)g BadohAh was, according to a desire expressed 
by Shab Jahan, solKited to allow his burbil in the preciticts 
of Akbar*s tomb at Sakai^drfi. Overjoyed at the intelligence 
of ilie deatli of ids rival, Bolftki gave? his sanction to thb nmzir's 
jU'opoi’aL An empty bier, iollowoxlby a funeral corh^ge-^ proceeded 
in solemn grief from xAgra to Akbar's mausoleum. The living 
-load (Shah Jah4n) hir,o^:olf followed it in disgub^e! Asaf Kh,?in 
impressed on the young king that the rules of etiquette requited 
I hut His Majesty should come out of Agra to do honour to the 
body of the deceased Prince, vvho Avas no other tiian the brother 
of his own father, when it should come witiun a league or two of 
the city ; and, hdlbwing this advice, he canve out to uaet the 
body, with a small cJ^eort. »Squadrons of K*4jpvits followed tliebier, 
and Shah Jab^n, having gradually approached it/secretly got 
into it, an aperture sufficient to enable him to breathe having been 
left ia it. The bier was then carried into a tent, where all the 
principal chiefs, who were acting in concert with Asaf KIi4n, 
asser iblud as if to do honour to the dead Prince, It was, says 
Tavernier, at this juncture that Asaf Khan saw that the time bad 
come for ihe exccutiou of his design ; he had the bier opened 
before the ej^os of all the army; Sh^ih Jaluln was saluted m king 
by all the generals and other officers." The young king, who was 
still on the w/ay, finding himself deserted by almost all the amirs, 
Vv ithdre'w and fled to Lahore. 

Immediately the tr umpets sounded ; and Sliih Jahitn was pro¬ 
claimed Emperor amidst the acclamations of an enthusiastic muL 
iitude. Ho entered the fort of Agra in great state, and the same 
moment began bis auspicious reign. Thomas Herbert has thus 
noUced the ev«yat in his Travels :—‘’With groat poinp lie 
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made his iatrude into Agra, and forth with gave orders for hi^ 
coronation, %vlucii aGCord by a general assembly of 

nmm .9 and nobles of bis eniplro, \vas perlormod. Then by aJ^hdu uc 
proclainatiou ho assiuned tlio name of Sultfui Shahab-ud-din 
Muhammad/’ 

Stvdh JahAo, on iisce throne, avenged himself'on the 

J’orlugriese, who Im refused to render him assistance vdien he Porcuisuw* 
was in rebellion against his father, and who had joined the army 
of Parwez aiKl fought against him. Five or six hundred of them 
were tfdcen prisoners and sent to Agra. Some were compelled to 
embrace‘Muhammadanism ; others suffered death. 

Khdu JahAn LocU, who had been placed in the chief com- FlteHtor 
mand in the Deccan by the Emperor Jaluingir, asserted his frwu At 4 ta, 
independence in Rlalwa. He returned to obedience after Shdh 
Jaluln’s nccesaioa to tlie throne, and was invited to the court, 
where 1)6 was treated with tlie utmost consideration. His distrust, 
however, having been excited by some circumstance, he assembled 
all his troops one night soon after dark, and, placing his women 
in the centre on elephants, suddenly quitted Agra, accompanied 
by twelve of his sons, with his kettle-drums beating and escorted 
by 2,000 of Ids veteran Afghans. He proceeded, to the Deccan, 
whither the Emperor marched in person. After many conflicts, 

Khan Jahan was cornpelled to fly from the Deccan, but was cut 

off in Bundelhhand by a llajput, who struck him through with a 

pike, 1630 A.D. It >Yas in thia expedition that the Emperor lost peathof 

Ids favourite wife Arjumand Bano, a niece of Nfirjahfm, who died 

in Burhanpur at the end of 1629. The Avar in the Deccan 

continued, and the Einpeior returned to Agra in 1632, leaving 

Mah^bat Khan in supreme command in the Deccan. Great Shah.) ah An’a 

improvenients went on in the palace for some time, and ShHh 

Jahiin noAV commenced the construction of the mausoleum of his 

deceased wife on the bank of the Jumiul, which was to become the 

wonder of the Eastern World. In 1039 Shrlli Jalnln founded new ^entc^S 

]3ethi, to which lie gave the iiaine Shrihjubdnabad; and the capital 

was removed tliere. 

In 1667 the Emperor was seized with a dangerous illness, and, TlieRmiieroi « 
as a temporary measure, Dara Shekbh, his eldest son, was entrusted 
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with the administration of* the Government. Dam Shekoh 
was a high-spirited, generaus prince,^ whose rtdigious views \vere as 
broad and liberal as those of Akbav. Aurangzeb, having been 
informed of his fatlier s illness throngli his sister, Roushan Ara, 
inarelied from the Deccan, after conclndiiig a hasty treaty with 
the King Adll Shiih of Bjjapnr, and left Sultiin Moazzam, his 
second son, in charge of aftairs in the 'Deccan. The Emperor'’s 
two sons, Shiija, Viceroy of Bengal, and Marad, Viceroy of Gujrdty 
asserted their independenco iu their respective provinces and 
marched their armies to the capital. Aaraugzeb niarehcd to 
join Murad. Dara iimrched from Agra to oppose his brothers, 
and the two arniils having met at Samngavh, one march from 
Agra, in the heginning of June 1658, Dara was totally defeated 
and fled tb Delhi. 

Three days after the battle, Aurangzeb marclied to Agra, and 
encamping before the walls, at once took possession of ilie city. 
He interfered in’no way witli the interior of the palace/his object 
being to find a favourable opportunity for seizing the person of 
the old Emperor, Meanwhile a report was assiduously spread 
by him that ShAh JahAuwas dead, and he {wetended to bedieve 
it in order to have an excuse for entering the citadel IShAh 
JaMn, on the other hand, spared no pains to make it known that 
he was alive. Exasperated at the conduct of his son, the old 
King sent for FAzIl KhAn, the grand chamberlain, and aslcc^d him 
to assure Auvangzeb that his father was alive, and that he had 
no longer any pretence for prolonging his stay at thc capitah but 
should retire forthwith to his kingdom of Hie Deccan, in which 
case all that had liappened would bo forgotten. Aurangzeb, wlio 
had his own designs to serve, affected to disbelieve tlie statement 
of Fazil KhAn, and replied that he was quite convinced that lie 
had become fatherless, and that it was upon that ground that 
lie had fought for the throne, thinking that he had as good aright 
to it as any of his brothers. If, urged he, the King was alive, 
well and good ; he was |u3 dutiful son, ever ready to ohey his 
commands as an liumble suppliant. But in order that he 
bo convinced that he was alive, he desired to see him and to kiss 
liivS feet, after which he would retrace hl^ steps to his kingdoin 
of the Deccan, and implicitly carry out the royal commands, 
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The'reply haviog been conveyed by ftlzd Khdn to the 

His Mujesty at once expressed his approval of his proposed intei • 
view ; but Aurangzeb, more astute and cunning than hrs father, 
assured TYi^dl KhAu that he would not venture into the oitadcl 
untlLthe garrison located in it was entirely witlidiaWn. 


Shdh 


Jabjki, seeing the reasonableness, of the demand, ordered the gani- 


sou 


to withdraw. The garrison accordingly vacated xho action of 

Roushan Ara Begam sent a message from the harem to Aurangzeb, 
warning him of the presence of aimed Tartar ivoinei), who would 


seise and murder him if he entered the Fort without a strong 
guard. Aurangz'cb met device by device. He postponed his 
visit to his father from day to day, on various pretences, pleading 
at one time that lie awaited au auspieious hour fer an interview, 
and at another that he had important State business to transact. 
Meantime, A urangKcb won over aniii'S and grandees to his side. 
His eldest sou, SulUin Mahmud, acting uuder the orders of Ins 
father, aobjected tho palace to a blockade. Shall Jaluivi saw this 
from the to wers of his palace. He planted cannon on tho rampaHs, 
blit these had little effect on the besiegers. Aurangzeb^ now tri'4 
another arlitico. He sent his confidential eunuch to Slnth Jahau 
with a message that the troops had attacked the citadel without 
his orders, and a reguest to bo allowed to send his son, Mahmud, 
to tender his subinission and beg forgiveness, adding that he would 
himself pay his respects to his parent as soon as his health showed 
some signs of improvement. 

Sluth Jahdn consented to receive his grandson. Malinfful gained 
over the soldiers of the guard, unJ, entering the fortress, made 
himself master of the palace without difficult)'. Slaughteiing eveiy* 
one who came in lis wpy~soldiers, slaves, eunuchs, wonien, -he 
forced his way into tho interior of the palace with a stioiig contin¬ 
gent of troops. He entered the royal chamber of Shah Jahdn. 
The Tartar women, who surrounded the old king, remained motioii- 
less, ]ike statues. Mahmud then personally announced to Slulh 


Jahtin Your groat age, my lord, has rendered you incapable 
of reigning. Retire with your wives into the palace gardens; 
pass the remainder of your days in tranquillity. We do. not 
grudge you the right of the day,but you dishonour the throne! you 
must resign it to' your children.” ** , ■ . , ' . ' ^ 


* W heeler. 
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but Mahnnul was equal to, them, and Shall iFdidri; yielding cir¬ 
cumstances, retired to the inner pavilions with his wives AtkI became 
a prisoneiv Inviting Mahmud to a second visit, ShiUi Jahau 
oUercd him the crown and ttie possession of prcndded ho 

cast ott his aclherence to his father, who, having dethroned his 
own hither, was not likely to spare tho son. Mahmud for a 
time considered the niatfer, but resisted the teniptatjon and 
secured the palace from the Emperor. Hencefoi th Aurang- 
iseb became master of Agra and the citadel The prace of Agra 
was not disturbed on the change of sovereigns^ Shayasta Kiiriin 
was appointed new Governor of the place. 

Sluih Jahan, ineensed at the condiict of his «oi), mode some 
etiorts to effect his escape, and slew some of the guards who 
opposed him. This induced Aurangzeb to sttbject lam to a closer 
confinement. The gates and entrances were walled up and the 
exddngs chamber was placed under strict guard. It is most 
surprisiug,*’ writes the traveller, Tavernier, that not one of the 
servants of the grand King offered to assist him; that al! his 
subjects abandoned liini, and that they 1 urned their eyes to the 
rising sun, recognising no one as king but Aurangzeb—Shah Jaliari, 
although still living, having passed from their memories. If 
perchance there were any who felt touched by his misfortunes, 
fear made them silent, and made them basely abandon a king 
who hud governed them like a fatlmr and ivith a mildness whreh 
is not common with sovereigns. For although he was severe 
enough to the nobles when they'failed to peufornv their dufe 
he arranged all things for the comfort of the people, by whom 
lie was much beloved, but who gave no sigiis- of it at this crisis’^ 

The traveller, Bernier, who was at the lime (1G6S a.d.) iu 
Agra, expresses the same surprise. He writes I can indeed 
scarcely express my indignatioa when I reflect that there 
was not a single movement, nor even a voice heard in behalf 
of the aged and injured monarch; although the Omeras who 
bowed the knee to his oppressors were indebted to him for their 
rank and riches, having been, according to the custom of the 
court, raised by ShaliTahd-n from a state of the lowest^ndigcuco, 
and many of them even redeemed from absolute slavery/’ 



' siijfn ''JAHijr.; 
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.Jah «.n, before hi's death, expressed a ^\ish to see new '('leBue to visit 
Delhi, which had not yet ■ reaehed completion. Aiirangzeb, new 
fearing lest the appearauce of the , aged king oiv an elephant 
might cause exciteu.«ht among the people and raise a party la 
his"fcVVonr, consented to the proposal, provided the monarch mailo 
his joiirney to Delhi by boat and retnnied in the same way to 
Agra. Shah Jahtin, perceiving the severity of his son, abandonoil 
all idea of a journey to his new city, but was gre.a,tly mortihed at 
the insult inllictcd on him. 

With the exception of the rigour of his coufiiicment, Aurangseb .SWUuiinn 
treated SiuUi Jahiin with respect in Ids prison. He even treated j,. 

with indifference the slights he deliberately showed his son at 
limes. Thus, some days previous to Iii-s ascending the throne, 

Aurangzcb sent word to Shah Jaluin to have the goodness to send 
him the crown jewels, that he might wear them on the ceremony <-f 
his accession. The old king was cxasi-erated ac this message and 
repeatedly called for a pestle and mortar and threatened to grind 
up all his precious stones and pearls, so that his son might novel 

PO.SSCS3 them. Aarangzcb acted with forbearance, and softened 

the rigour of his father's captivity, by sending him presents 
from Delhi. According to Bernier yinUi Jalrin subsciiucrdly 
relented, and, of his own accord, sent to Aurangzcb some of tlm 
jewels which, he had before told him, hammers were ready to 
reduce to povyder. 


The old King maintained lii.s high tone throughout his im¬ 
prisonment until death overtook lum, Once the Covernr.r of 
Agra insulted the imperial captive ;Shah Jahiin, in return, struck 
the Ooveruor in the face with a pair of slippers. The Governor 
ordered the guards to arrest the King; but not a man dared to lay 
his hands on a sovereign who had been respected like a deity. 

Shfth Jahan continued to live in regal stale in Agra for -seveu 
years, and died in the Fort of Agra, December 1666. 


Mulla Muhammad Kifeim, author of the 
has given particukr.s ielating to the death of Shiih Jalian. T'hcy 
are jaterestiiig, as furnishing information regarding scenes with 
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which the citadel of Agra is associated, 
tracts from tills Avork : — 


The foilowitig are ex-. 


His illness. 


His Wfc 
momeats, 


His death, 


The fun oral 
ceremonies. 


“Itt cousequeiice of protracLed illiiesg, the Emperor be cam o 
very weak. Hia bodily strength failed, and on this account he 
was attacked with various complaints, sq; that tho treatment of 
one pi'Oved directly injurious to the other. 'I'he best pliysicians 
thought his case had become very coniplicated. His hands and 
feet trembled througli o.xtreme weakness, and medicines were 
of no avail. At length, in an early hour of the niglit; of Monday, 
the 28lh ot Rajah (lC6t) A.D.), hLs case having become quite hope- 
iess, the signs of death became visible. His Majesty kept liis 
courage at this time of tiial, and struggled bravely with the last 
enemy. He turned his mind to God, and, in an audible voice, 
offered thanks to the Almighty for tlio thousand gifts He had 
conferred on him. With all sincerity and humility he then prayed 
Ibrgiveness for the .sins ho had committed in the world ; then, in 
fuli possession of Iiis consciousuo.ss, ho repeated the confe8.sion of 
faith. While he was repeating this, Ivis affectionate daughter, the 
Mfilika Jahi'm Begum (Jahan Ara), and other female members of 
the fomily, began to weep. His Majesty admonished them to bo 
content with God’s will and resign tlicmselves to His pleasure. He 
spoke a few consoling wordsdo them, and, immediately after, iris 
soul departed from the body. 

“ By command of Malika Jahiin Beguin, Ihiad Andiiz Khaii; 
the coimnander of the fort, and Khawja Phul presented themselves 
in the <;/iUS'/Hiana. The windows of the gates of tiro fort were 
opened, and men were sent to call the most revered Syad Muham¬ 
mad Kairauji and Kazi Krirbdn, the chief ivaziof Akharabrld, to 
perform the funeral ceremonies, Tiicy came two watches before 
sunrise. Although His Majesty, since he had attained the ago of 
discretion, had never missed a single prayer of the prescribed five 
times daily prayer, or a single fast of tbe mcritli of Bdinzi'm, 
atonement for them wasgiven in a large sum of money, which was 
set apart for the purpose. The two religious men above named wore, 
by order of Miilika Jahan, called to the Saninrun Bmj, where the 
Emperor had breathed his last. From this place his body was 
removed to tho hall (erran) close by, where it was washed according 
to the form prescribed by the Muhammadan law. The body 
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iii ni coffin, lioly pasaag-es wore read over 
it Finally, the body mis placed in a cliest or receptacle of. sraidal- 
ivGod, .and, the coffin,; fol'to.wcd by a procession, of raoiirnerR, was • 
conveyed ont of the ffirt through t.ho mshei) 

of the said tower, ivhich used to rcinain closed, but was opened 
for tiie occasion. Tlie procession then passing through Shcr Hfiji Thefimeml 
gate opposite the low gate, the coffin was brought ont of the fort' 
enclo 9 in*e/HG.sh(lar Khitn, Vlcer of Agra, aecompauied by officers 
of state, reached the bank of the river at day-break, and the- 
coffin, having been conveyed across the river, was interred-with 
due forinalities, by the side of the tomb of Murntaz Zamani, in the tte biuiat. 
mausoieum hnilt in her honor by the deceased Emperor, ydio wa.s 
now following her to: the grave. The prayers over the coffin be¬ 
fore its interment were read by his holiness feyad Miihainmad, 

Kdzi Kurbfin, and other learned and pious men.” 

fShtlh Jahdn had lived seventy-six years and reigned foriiisagc. 
thirty, -one. 

A.t the time of the Emperor’s death,. Prince Miihammad Arrival of 
Moaijzam (afterwards the EmperM" Sluih Alana, llahaffiu Sluih), Moamim 
the eldest son of Anrangzeb, and the heir-apparent, was encamp¬ 
ed at a distance , of seven kos from Agra. Tlie intelligence: of 
the Emperor’s denhsG having reached him the same night,, lie 
arrived in the city .the next day, and on the third day went to 
the fort and offored condolence to tlie Pcguni Sahib, his aunt, 
and the other female members of the royal family. “On thatdaj', 
under orders of the Prince, the whole was read by the 

pious and learned men, and holy passages were recited. A meet¬ 
ing to celebrate the hirth-day of the Prophet was held on a truly 
royaVseale, and large sumsof money were distributed among the 


poor and needy as alms.”*' 

Anrangzeb was at. Delhi when his father died. On hearing 

of his death, he could not refrain from shedding tears. Mullti 
Muhammad Kiizim: writes Althongli Plis Majesty possesses 
a strong mind and a resolnto and inflexible temper, he wept so 
bitterly on bearing the intelligence of his royal father s deaih, 
that the conrtiors and nobles; who Were jiresent, wero sliacked.” 

.,,5 --- --^-T--------■--'-^--- '■ ' ' 7 ' 
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Hi3 Majesty aiul thSlMnces Royal aniUlioladies of the/jftrevn 
put ou white clothes, and the wliole court went into mourning. The 
Emperor-elect said to his nobles It was my desire to be 
present at the last moments of my father, to have a last look at 
liis face, take part in his burial ceremonies, and thus to obtain 
his benedictions; hut, uufortuivately, none of these desires have 
AuraiigMt) been fulfilled. I shall now proceed to itkbarjtbdd at once, and 
vro^eeiisto to tlio tooib of my father, and offer condolence to 

' my sislot' and otlior meinbei'S of the rt^yal lamily in that capital 
city.'’. 

' Xhe royal camp accordingly moved to il/ttste/a’ntJ 

7 (Agra). The now Emi'oror, marching by stage.s, readied Agra 
on the sixth day. It was decided that, before entering the fort, 
the Emperor, on this occasion of mourning, should put up 

temporarily in the house of Dara Shekoh (styled throughout liy the 

jiistorians of Alamgif as Dara‘i?e S/jeZ,o/j,’meaning Dara,‘without 

' dignity,’ in contradistinction to ‘SMroA’ meaning ‘dignity’).t 

A few miles from the city, His Majesty- was received by Ho.slular 
Klulu. Viceroy of Agra, and other notables and officers of; the 
metropolitan city. IVoni the village of Bahftdarpur, His Majesty, 
with the royal party, came by boats to Agra, and, as previously 

i arranged, put up in the house of Dara Shekoh. The following 

i day he paid his respects to the tombs of his parents and read 

I Visits the for the benefit of their souls. Ho shed 

I tombs of his „ • fpnrs of ofi’icf at the sight of the tombs of his parents. 

pai’euiJ). ^ , 

f Having then distributed twelve thousand rupees, as alms among 

' dlieservantsandattenduntRoflliemansoleiim.hereadthcaficr- 

noon prayers in the mosque of the mausoleum. The following 
day he entered the fort and offered his oondolencG to the Begum 

■' Sahib and other niembers of the harem, and spoke to them words 

f of consolation and kindness. The Begum Sahib on this pccasiou 

yiresented her brother with a large golden basin full of jewels. 
^ Uo then caused the female members of the family to put aside 

i their mourning and bestowed on them rich dre3.ses, in accordance 

7 . ' *J,, tiio Persifu) histories of the time of Shilh .ialuii> and Aiu'angzeh, Agrn 

I , » is callea igM.v(a«r«i A/n7o/dt; Delhi, iJOri/t KkUa/(U; Lahore, Darul HuUmmt; 

and ihiltan, 

' f ^iiraiigzeb gentimlly disreejardeil ^ootl oi* bad omtjns, and wa.s very sciupu- 

f but it seems that he was led away by superstition! iu regard to lus hrst entry 

' • ay a monarch into the fort of i^gra* 

It'--' ' • ■. ' 

i. , . ^ ' ' 
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watches after sunrise, 


Two'dtys, afterwards His Majesty weut Visit to tim 
a visit; tdHive Beguin Sahib, aod, at 


\ulh tboir position and 
1 1 e re turn ed t o, t h e ci ty, 
again to the' tbrt, on 
instance, all the nobles of the Empire and officers of stcate offered 
their salutations to her and presented ncL^ars, or offerings, io 
money/ The Friacess was pleased to confer on tboun JchilaiSy or 
tlresses of lioiior, according to the raulc and dignity of each. A fow treated v,’;th 
days after the new King ag un paid her a visit, and the Princess of consi ie' A- 
performed the coremonie.s of vi,isdr, namely, she offered money by 
way of sacvitico for His Majesty’s welfare. His Majesty went daily 
to the niausolcum, and read the fatcha. Twice he held there the 
meetings of niauUd, ox the celebration of the hirfch of Miiharamad, 
when thousands of rupees were distributed to religious people and 
the poor. 

It being considered advisable that Sis Majesty shook! prolong 
liis stay in Idustakirul Khildfat (Agra), ha sent for the members 
of his family from the D trul Khilafat (Shah Jahandbdld), and ac¬ 
cordingly Abdul Nabi Khan, Mukludis Kii4ii, and Khirsmat Kluin, 
tiio head eunuchs, were sent to the latter pnace, with a large party, 
to conduct the Bcgum9 and ladies of the zandna to Agra on 
elephants. As tlic Id festival of Edinzin was appr .■icliing, it 
was further ordured that the Peacock Throne be brought to Agra, 
togefher with all the articles of decoration and cmbellisliment 
used bn festival occasions. 

On the Id festival His Majesty proceeded on an edephant, ear- I'iie '(d to.sti- 

- , . , , 1 val 111; .t^gni. 

mounted by a golden howda, to otter prayers at the grand mosque. 

Ecturning before noon, h,0 lieid a grand reception in the hall of 
public audience and made his appearance with all the pomp and 
magnificence of an Emperor, taking his seat for the first time on 
the celeorated Peacock Throne of Sluili Jahtin, which he had won dn 
with such disrepute. Muhammad Kazim, the historian o£ Alamgir’, 
is here profuse in his panegyric of the King, who bestowed honours 
and rewards on the grandees and nobles with the true generosity 
of a King. A meeting was then convened in the fflinsll'hctnn 
and the business of state transacted in the presence of the officers 
and nobles a.ssembled there. The rejoicings in honour of tlio first 
Id feslival* conlinucd for three days. His Majesty was on this 
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^i^etifcs to 
the members 
of the royal 
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occasion,: pleased to bestow one lakli of gold moliuraon the Begum 
Sahib, and made an addition of five laklis of rupees to her 
annual allowance of twelve lakhs. One lakh of rupees was bes¬ 
towed on each of her two younger sisters, Parhez Bano Begum 
and Gowher Ara Begum. Prince Muhammad Moazzam received 
two lakhs of rupees and a special dress of honour, with armlet 
and bracelets set with precious jewels, and an addition of 
2,000 horse to his rank of 15,000 foot and 12,000 horse ; and 
Prince Muhammad Azim, a dress, an aigrette and a dagger 
set with diamonds, with an addition of 2,000 horse to his rank Of 
12,000 foot and 7,0C0 horse. Then follows a long list of 
grandees (Muhammadans and Hiudu.s), Riijds, and Nawdbs who 
were presented with dresiies and an increase of or rank. 

In the fifth year of the reign, the State treasures had been removed 
from Agra to Delhi, but at this period—namely, the ninth year 
of the reign—it was ordered that the treasure be again 
conveyed to Agra. NAmcMr Khdn, liaviDg been presented 

with a horse and jewelled trappings, was eutrusted with this 

duty, and the treasure was brought from Delhi to Agra on 1,400 
Irahas, or carriages drawn by bullocks, and safely deposited jri 
the fort. 


Agi-ii visiti'tl Agra was visited in 163S by Waudelslo, a page to the Duke 
Iw, lfi^' 40 .*** of Holstein, who had travelled in Persia in the retinue of an 
embassy which the Duke had sent to the Shah. He describes 
it as a beautiful city, at least twice as large as Ispahan (then 
in its greatest glory). It was the favourite residence of Shiih 
Jahan; all the nations of the East carried on trade in Agra; and 
the streets were broad and lined with fine shops. There were 
eighty for travellers, each being in charge of a 

superiuteudent, The; traveller has left graphic accounts of the 
bazdr, the darbdr court, the fflmslkhdna, the mhal (or fuitem) 
and the jharoha. Wandelslo left India in 1840, and, after he left 

Agra, Shah Jahdn fixed his capital at New Delhi. 


Aiirt t>y 

Fraiifiis 
Heniicr, 
16551>7. 


Francis Bernier, with more political iiisiglilJy was iu ladia for 
twelvo years (1655-67), and he has given a description of Agra 
in bis travels very similar to that given by Wandelslo, 
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The cliioP buildings of SbAh JalitiB in Agra are the Ste//pinef 
MahdljOv Palaoe of Mirrors, in the palace ; the MoU Maxjul, or Jahiu. 

Pearl Mosque ; and the famous Try Mahdi 

Elphiiistone has written in high terms of the great prosperity 

of India under Shah Jahdii, who in point of munificence has ?'><?» nn.ior 

_ rM * Jaimn, 

boeii compared with the Roman Emperov Severus, whose magai- 

ficenco is immortalized in the pages of Gibbon. Notwithstanding 

his xjre-occnpatioii with foreign wars, his love of ease and pleasure, 

hi-s magnificence, his construction of celebrated edifices and works 

which cost crores of rupees, his finances suffered no embarrass- 

raents, and he left large accumulations of coin, bullion and 

jewels, According to Tavernier, Sluth Jahdn “reigned not 

so much as a King oyer his subjects, but rather as father 

oyer his family and children." The foundation of so splendid 

a capital as New Delhi affords evidence of great private as 

well as public wealth. 

Witli the dethronement and imprisonment of Shdb Jalnin 
ended the palmy days of Agra. Aurangzeb resided for some little 
time tbere ; but it soon became a second-class city, tbe residence 
of a provincial Governor, who proved too weak to keep in 
check the neighbouring turbulent Jiit tribes. The Emperor 
grow old in the distant province of the Deccan, and, although 
his spirit of perseverance, indefatigable industry, and attention 
to the minutest details, kept together the component parts 
of the Empire, the sjArit of intolerance which he displayed 
throughout his life, the inequality of his treatment of the 
various classes of his subjects, and the offence he gave to a 
great section of the community in India, helped to mulermina 
the throne of Timfir and ended in the final dissolution of the 
Mughal soyereiguty of India. 

The SiSTEKS Jakan Ara ant> TIoushan Ara. 

Not the least significant personages who figured promi- 
nantly in the Mughal history of the time of Shtih Jaluln w'ere 
his two daughters, Jahdo Ara Begum and Roushan Ara Begum, 

Jahan A*’a> or the Ikguni Sahib, as she was called, was the Jaban Ara.^ 
second child of Shiih' JaMu by his most affectionate consort, ek inUueuce 
Muintaz-uz-zamani, commonly known as the Taj Mahal. Her jltuiu.''' ‘ 
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AluboiUKlccl iiiflnenco over the iMVipcrnr xuid hex ijscohdnr'oy'In 
tile court liave already been rererred to.. Accordiog to Eeinier, 
she wros very haii'lsomoj of lively fi-ncl passionately bolovod 

by oer fathen ITe reposed .the ino^t ivoplicit coiifideuQe in bis 
favoiir.ito child; she watched carefully over the safety of her ro}al 
father and ^yas so scTupuloiis about it that no dish was allowed 
to appear on the royal table that had not beeij. prepared U:>der 
lier eyes. She regulated the humours of her iatlier, and the most 
weighty concerns of Statewore sottJod through her,. SIiO drew 
large allowances from the .Imperial treasury and rcx’eived tl»o 
most valuable gifts from the aimrS) whoso affairs Wvere confided 
to hey charge, and was thus enabled to amass a great fort me. 
She espoused the cause of her biotliev, Dara, and promoted liiS 
interests in courtj while his younger sister, Ihutsluiii Ara^ supporl etl 
the party of Aurangzob. Dura, finding in Jalum Ara a valuablo 
coyjutoJV had, according lo Bernier, promised her that, in 
his accession to the throne, Ivc \YOu!d grant her ponriissiori 
to marry. 

“This pledge/' S'oys the traveller, '‘was a rcnuakablo cue, 
the marriage of a Princess being of rare occunence in Hm- 
dustAii, no man being considered worthy of royal nlliancc ; 
and au apprehension being enterbaiaed that the husbantl might 
thereby be rendered powortVd, and iiiduced; perhaps, to aspire 
to the crown/' 


Koudtati Ara. Roushan Ara was less beautifiil than her older sister, and less 
remarkable for wit and ihielligence/nevertheless, she possessed 
— / . sprightliness of'temper, .was not cleficient in cunning, and slic 

Supporti^ the -^1 spies, intelligence^ of the doings at court 

party of Auvangzob, which was of such iu>portance and' val iie that 

Auraup:Jceb. » * 

it enabled the crafty Prince not. only to escape thev pnaro 
wliicli Ins f:ill;er is reported to hr.ve .spread for him in Agra, 
bid, tended materially to p-avc his way to the throne. 
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The l>o.tllo of Samagarh, nine miles east of Agra, resnllcd 
iii the discomfiture of Dora Slielcoh by the combined forces 
of Anra'tigzeb and Murdd Bakhsli. Aurangzeb doped Mtirtid by 
concealing bis own ambitious do-signs of sovereignty iit the garb 
of disin-tereatedaess, saying;."I ara a fahir of the threshhold ef 


foil I live a,^ a faidr, avid nuibiuoii is to dir as 3' 

‘fakir. The kingdom an,cl countrj'is Miudds/’ 'i'nniing (o 
■'KhaliJnlla Khdi); he said that Murad Da!;^li alone was lilted 
wear the crown, ami that it \vas due to lus skill and valour that 
the victory over Dm a was gained, he ha ring only acted as his 
lieutenant. Three or four days after Ihe victory, /Vnrangzeb and 
Murdd presented ihomsdves before the gate’of Agra and put up 
in a garden about a league distant from the palace. A coiiiidential 
eunueli of Aurangzeb was then dospatchod to the old King, wiio 
was saluted in tho namo. of liis Oiaster and assured of the roy;:i! 
sons uiulinnnished r03p(3et and affection for his tiugvi.st pareips, 
deep regret being expressed , at recent events^ whi^di were 
Httributed to the sirnster designs of J,>ara,. and an assurance 
given that tho, Priuces had came to Agra to receive and execute 
the King's commands. 
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Sluih Jaiifin affected to cxprcs.ii bis uur|ualifiecl 
of bis sou’s ccnulucf', and sent a ti'ustu'ortliy eunuch, who, in zoU uy to 
behalf of lib master^ explained to Aurangzab how sensible the oach otfieth 


was of Dam's improper eonducti and incapaciij, ami 
remhiided tlie Piince yvith what atfectiou and tenderness lie 
regarded liim. He was therefore invited to viHt jiis loving 
parent in order .that arraugoments Ibr tho fa tare cbridiiet of 
affiiim might be concluded. Shilli Jahrtn was tryitig by artifice 
and dissimulation to entrap Aurangzeb, little thinking tliat. his 
dutiful son surpassed .all men in both. Aiirangzob bad been 
noDrised by hb sister, Roushan Ara, of the presence in the fort of TUi-aoinliu t 
a large niimbor of strong and robust Tartar woinen ^Yho acted Auu 
as feinalo guards in the seraglio ; anil who would fall on him 
with anus as soon as he eiderecl tlio palace. 


He, knew full well that tlm Begum Sahib would not quit 
tlie King, dnv or iiigld, ar.d that, he was entirely under her in¬ 
fluence. Ho know, from tho ii\fonnation supplied by‘Rroushan .A.ra, 
how atrongly Shilh Jab3n was attached to Dti.m, Sh.e had iidbrnv' 
ed him that,, after, the disGomfiture of 1)ara, the King liu l scut 
lain two elephant's laden with gold molairs, and this funushed 
Ibini witlvthe means to collect new armies and prolong the war, 
Ho doubted very ,, much the. sincerity of tho old KingVprofcc- 
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sions, tliOugli he eon.sidered it impolitic to disclose his mind l 
hiin. The Friace iliaidted his fs.ither for all the favottrs he 
bad been pleased to sbower on him, but would not venture 
within the walls of tlie citadel, and, though he fixed the day 
for obsyiDg tbe raonarch’s summons, he, day by day, deferred 
his visit. Matters went on in this fashion for several days, whoii 
at last the resolution and skill of Sultan Mahmud, son of Aurang- 
zeb, drove the old lion into a cage. Tiiis intrepid young rnaii, 
having previously posted a number of armed men in the viciuiiiy 
of the palace, entered it on the pretence of taking a message to 
the King. The armed retainers immediately followed, and, 
falling suddenly on the guards', who were unprepared for an 
cnobuater, expelled them. Thus in a few minutes the Prince 
made himself master of the fort. “ If ever man was astonished,” 
says Bernier, " that man was Sluth Jahfin when he perceived that 
ho had fallen into the trap he had prepared for others, and that 
he himself was a prisoner.” In vain did the old King send a 
messenger to his grandson, entreating him to liberate him, and 
swearing on his crown and the /f'M.rrtn to aclcnowlsdge him as 
King if he served him loyally. The young Prince, actuated 
by a sense of duty to his father, disregarded these offers, and 
Oven refused to enter the King’s apartments. He asked the 
King for the key of every gate iii the fort, in order that AurangzOb 
luight eonie with a perfectly settled mind ‘^to kiss the King’s 
feet.” The old King, seeing that his own men were deserting 
him, delivered up the keys with much hesitation after two 
days. Aursmgzeb appointed his trustworthy eunuch, Itibiir Khfin, 
(3ovoraor of the fort, and placed Shdh Jahfin and the Begum Sahib 
in close confinement. Many of the gates o.f the, fort were walled 
up and communication between the King and his friends was 
otfectually stopped, His confinement was so rigid that the King 
was not permitted to leave his apartment without the permission 
of the Governor. 



Ronslian Ara, The deep-rooted animosity which Roushan Ara bore towards her 
vmlfmuwe oitb Hara Bhekoh, rankled in her heart when the latter had 

been reduced to the coudition of a helpless prisoner in the hands 
of his hypocritical brother Aurangzeb. When a .second council of 
the ^l?e? 3 ^as was convened in Delhi, to discuss tho question whether 
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Owalior to be confined in the fortresa 
there, agreeably to the original plan, or executed without farther 
delay, Roushan Ara betrayed her enmity towards him by joining 
Diinkhmand Khdn, Khalilulla Khiin, and ShuCsta Khun in pro. H(^ k wtut. 
posing the extreme penalty of the law, which waa ultimately 
carded out. 

After Aur^mg^eb had firmly established himself on the throne 
of India, his sister Roiishan Ara Regiim exerdsed privileges and 
powers very much the same as had been exercised by her elder 
sister, Jab4u Ara, during the reign of Sh«ih JabAo. She had 
laboured hard for Aurang 2 ;Qb during his father^s reign, and it was in 
fact mainly due to her help that he ascended the throne. She be- 
came now the sole mistress of the seraglio. She was allowed an Houshavi Ara. 
extensive estabUshment, aiuHike her elder sislcr in the days of 
ShiH Jaluin’s reign, drew enormous allowances from the State. 

Her retinue and equipage were immense, and she enjoyed all tlie ^ 
|)rivileges of a queen of the first raidc, Her power quite cast into' 
the shade the influence of the first Sultand, a Rajput Princess, the 
mother of the heir-apparenb Sh4h Alam. The traveller Bernier 
has funiished agraplucdescriptioiiof Roushan Am’s state procession. 

She came out in slate in a litter gilt and covered with inagnifieent 
silk nets of diversified colours, encircled with embroidery, fringes 
and rich tassels* This elegant litter, \Yhich was open, was suspend- ^ 
ed. between two beautiful camels, or between two small elephants. 

In front of the litter walked a young, well-dressed female slave, 
with a chaiiri of peacock feathers in her hand, with which sho 
kept off the: flies from the Princess. Of the Princess’s journey on 
elephants, Bernier observes:—^ Stretch imagination to its utmOsSt 
iimits, and you can conceive no exhibition more grand and im¬ 
posing than when Roushan Ara Begum, mounted on a stupendous 
Pegu elephant, and seated in a blaring with gol^ 

a 7 nr 0 , is followed by five or six other elephants with hoivdahs 
nearly as resplendent as her own, and filled with ladies attached 
to her household” The elephant of the Princess was surrounded 
by a troop of female armed retainers, Tartars and Kashmirians, 
fantastically attired and riding handsome pad-horses. Between 
these and the Princess, rode the chief eunuchs richly dressed. 

Then came footmen and lackoys, with largo canes, bearing ensigns 
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of royalty iu their haiufe. These travelled a loiig way before the- 
Empress, right and left of the road. The priuoipal lady of the 
court, rriouiited ai'd ai tended in very 'much the same style as 
the Princess, iaunediately followed the equipage of E-oushan Ara. 
This was followed by the .elephant of the third lady, and that by a 
fourth, and so on until fifteen or sixteea elephants, with ladies 
of rahk, passed, each havinga retinue proportiouhte to her rank 
and office. Si.'dy or more .elephants passed in state and royalty 
with brilliant and numerous followers, atid the spectaclo was sp 
grand and imposing that, according to Bernier, if he “ had not re¬ 
garded this display of magnificence with a sort of phllosOpliieal 
indifference, he would have been apt to be caniod away by stich 
tlighls of imagination as inspire most Indian poets when they 
represent the elephants as conveying so many goddesses concealed 
from the vulgar gaze,” 

In the year 1064, the health of Aurangzeb seriously broke 
down, .lie sank into a state of debility, which inado him mieou- 
scious for hours of all that was going on. lloushan Ara was in sple 
charge of his chamber, which was guarded by Tartar Worn cu„ 
armed with swords and bows. The strictest secrecy wa.s observ¬ 
ed as to the .state of the Emperor’s health, and not even the 
ladies of the seraglio knew whether H.U Majesf^r was alive or 
dead. At this moment, when the King’s life was in peril, Bon-shan 
Ara thought of plans of self-aggrandisement, in the event of 
His llajcsty's death. She resolved to set aside the King’s eldest 
son, Slidh Alum, by hm first wife, a Eajput iTIncess, then in lue, 
nineteenth year, and to place on the throne his younger bratber, 
Azum Sh.’ih, then a boy Of si.x, by a .Mabomedan StiUand She 
contrived to withdraw the-Emperors signet ring from his hand 
and issued letters under this'seal to various Itdju t, Viceroys and 
Governors in favour of Azum Shih. Her policy wa.s to act as 
regent during the long minority of her ward, and thus to secure 
the thronefor herself, to the exclusion of the rightful heir. 

The ladies of the seraglio feeliug suspicious of what was 
going on, the first Sultilml heavily bribed the female, guards over 
the doors, and they allowed her admittance iiito tub sick man’s 
loom. The Piincefs saw her royal husband lying 
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liuconscioiis, and unable to rccogniso Inr. Meanwhilo Rouohau 
Ara, having observed the intruder, gave her ;» beating so severe 
that her face ^Yas torn and she was forced to quit the 
This Yvas a great insult to a Mjput^ni Princoss, the v/ife of 
the youth of Aurangzeb. who, as the first lady ia the luireMt 
I'ossessed enormous iniluence* She was so much dreaded that 
&he burnt incense befurc her Idols in the palace, and her husband, 
who was known to be a strict Muhammadan, never interfered with 
her religious observances. She informed Sbith Alam ol the 
treatment she had received at the hands of her aunt, and he 
adopted measniea for defeating the latter’s plans. Sanguine 
hopes were eutortained at Agra that Aurangzeb might die, and 
Shah Jahdn, still in captivity, bo'restored to the throne of hLs 
ancestors ; but such was the dread of Aurangzeb that there was 
no attempt even at an outbreak. : 

Aurangzeb recovered raid gave public audience at Deihi, Ad- 
miltance was given to the meancird of his subjects ia the public 
ball, and the joy and gratification of the people at seeing their 
King seated on the throne passed all bounds. He asked his siMev 
about hia missing signet ring, and vas not satisfied ivith he* 
explanation. She had become very unpopular with the seraglio, 
and the ears of Aurangzeb ivere filled by the ladies .and the 
eimuchs with all sort& of stories about her intrigues and ambitious 
designs. The emperor \va9 greatly incensed at the slight put by 
Roushan x\i‘a on his first Queen. To console the SultdnS, he con- 
Ibrred on her new titles and honours and eulogised her patience 
under adversi?. circumstances. .Roushan Ara, feeling herself morti¬ 
fied, intimatocl her desire to leave the palace and live in the town; 
but her request was refused, on the ground that she supervised the 
tuition of the King’s younger ckiughters. 

Meanwhile the Emperor’s own daughters had grown up, and 
a spirit of rivalry was created between them and their aunt 
Roushan Ara, According to Catron, .Zebulnissa, the eldest 
daughter, was a more ainbitiou.5 Princess. Sho had once proved 
a valuable auxiliary to her aunt, sharing in her gallantries, but 
she now quarreUed with, and sought to supplant, her, Sho 
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^lupplied her father with information abo^it her aunt’e irregulari¬ 
ties, and Roushan Ara soon disappeared lor ever from the scene. 
It was said she was removed by poison. This was before the 
Emperor left for Kashmir. 

Zebulnissa Begum. 

Zebulnissa Begum, better known by her poetical mine 
Mukhji (Concealed), now took her aunt’s place in the harem. 
She was born of a Muhammadan Princess on 5th February 1639. 
The Ennperor devoted personal attention to her studies, and she 
soon became a learned and accomplished lady. At an early age 
she committed the ATttran to nieniory, and for this meritorious 
act was rewarded by His Majesty with 30,000 gold moliurs. She 
was well.versed in Arabic and Persian, and was skilled in various 
modes of writing, such as Noslalih* Nasklrf and ShiknetaX nnd 
composed excellent prose and poebr}'. She was also the author of 
some books. Her library was roost extensive, containing several 
tlronsands of volumes on religious and literary subjects. She had 
in her epiploy a large staff of learned men, poets, authors, pious 
men, and men versed in caligraphj'. Jlulld Safi-uJ-din Arzbegi 
stayed under her orders in Kashmir, and wrote the traiusla* 
tipn of TaJiir-i'Kahiv, which was, after her name, called 
Zehvl Tcifasir. Numerous other compilations and original works 
were dedicated to her. Zebuluissa exercised an ascendancy 
in the court and over her imperial father, that was felt and known. 
She was thoroughly proficient in Arabic and Persian, and, by her 
sagacity and wdsdom, made herself complete master of the court 
politics. According to Manouebi, “ she was worshipped as the 
dominant star of the Mughals.” She was now (1664 A.D.) twenty- 
five years of age. The Emperor was still far from well, Zebulnissa 
advised Kim to travel to Kashmir for the benefit of his health ; 
his physicians also recommended a change to that place. The 
Princess nrged the matter from considerations of self-aggrandise- 
rnont. She was anxious to show the world her superior position in 
the court and was envious to appear, in her turn, ainid a pompous 
and magnificent equipage, as her aunt had done before her, 
Aurangzeb was most reluctant to move to Kashmir as long as his 
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father wa 3 alive in Agra. Oh the other haiid, ib was feaie(i that the 
approachiog heat of suintticr would oe injurious to his health, and 
a relapse of his disease was apprehended. Thu.s, to stay at Delfu 
was to risk his life; to march to Kashmir was to risk his 
empire. A parricide wascoutemplated, Ulie Itmperorconsulted 
his daughter on the subject. Zebulnissa allayed her father s fear.«, 
anddissuadedhimfrom committing the crime he had contem¬ 
plated. The old monarch wa.s now in his seventy-fifth year, and 
.she begged her father to let him pass the few remaining days 
of his life in peace. 

hiotwithstanding the admonition of Zebubiissa, grave sus- 
piuion rests upon Aurangzeb of having carried out the con-cwmnitthiK 
tern plated parricide. A European physician, whose name is not 
known, was sent for to treat the aged monarch, and his death 
was annouheed soon afterwards. Zebulnissa congratnlated her 
father on the event. 

Aurangzeb, with his mind now at rest, consulted his astro-Trip to 
logers as to the propitious lm«r for his departure from Delhi to 
Kashmir, and, the time having been fixed, the king left the city 
6n fitli December, at three o'clock in the afternoon. He was 
this time, according to Bernier, attended by 85,000 cavalry ‘ which 
at all tinies accompanied his bodyguard,' and by more than 
10,000 infantry, besides ifO pieces of heavy artillery, mostly of 
brass. His daughter, Zebuinissa, accompanied him in state. DeatU of 
Her death ooclirred in the year 1113 Hijci (1701 A.D.) or six 1701 ”***'**’ 
years before that of her father. 

According to Elplunstone, the Jits inhabiting the neighbour- inmirrection 
hood of Agra and Mathura caused much embarrassment d\u ing the 
latter part of Aurangzeb’s reign, A well-organised force,, com¬ 
manded by a prince of the blood, was sent against them and the 
disturbance quelled. 

Aurangzeb died in 1707. The principal buildings of his reign Bcath of 
are the hall of public audience in the fort, of which the date given n”^*”*'®*’* 
is 1681, and the beautiful marble screen enclo.sing the tombs of b,5udf,^’ga „f 
Mumtaz Mahal and Shah Jahan, contributed by him to the Taj Aiirain{zel.’» 
Mahal, which is evidence of the last respect paid by him to his 
parents, 
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Shah Alam , On the death of Anmngzeb, when o struggle for the sovereign- 
SfaM707 l2. ty arose between his eldest son, Prince Moaxzani, and his brother 
• Ihdnce Azlm, Agra occupied a prominent plaee in the conilict 

The brothers a3seinl>led large armies in its neighbourhood to assert 
tiieir pretensions. The forces of Moazzain concentrated near Agra. 
He was joined by the Jilt chief, Churaman. Azitn Shah advanced 
from the HeCcaa at the head of a large army. A bloody battle 
was fought not for to the south of Agra, in which Azi'm Shah, 
with his two gt’owu-up sons, was killed, and the 3 'ouogeat sOn, a 
minor, was taken prisoner. M ukhtiar Khan, Governor of Agra, 
who had taken the side of his father-in-law, Azlm Shah, was taken 
prisoner.,. Mbazzani proclaimed himself Emperor under the name., 
of Shah Alam Bahadur Shah. The victory was cornmemorated 
by the construction of a mosque and hostel in Jajan.* 
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On the death of Bahadur Shah, the usual struggle for 
empire ensued among his sons. Asimushfln, the second son of the 
deceased Emperor, waa defeated and put to death by the eldest 
son, Jahandar Shah, who, .succeeding to the throne, appointed 
!2ulfikflr Khan, who had been mainly instrumental in securing the 
victory, to be his wazir. 


BufcUeof 
Kuclibchari, 
near A lira, 
1712. 


, Ffroklisere, son of Aztmushiln, who was in Bengal at the 
time of Bahadur Shah’s death, assemhled an army at Allahabad 
to give battle to his uncle. He was aided in his projeeb by 
Syed Huseiu Ali, Governor of Behar, an old adherent of his 
father, and his brother, Syed Abdullah, Governor of Allafedbrhl. 
The neighbourhood of Agra was again the scene of a great 
struggle for sovereignty. Firokhsere advanced at the head of a 
large army, and was met near tire city by Jahandar Shrlfi 
and his ions*}’, Eultikilr Khdn, with an army of 70,000 m(|n. 
The battle was fiercely contested, and Jahandar Shah was 
defeated and put. to flight. The vanquished King fled iir di-sgukse 
to Delhi, but, with his raasfr, was put to death. Tire site of 
the battle was Kuchbehrlri, identified with Bichpuri, near Agra, 
on the high road to Delhi.t 


* TW of battle, according to Serui Muta-ul'Umnf la Ajaiu, close to 
AkbarabacU'’ , 

t €ha|;), 1, 
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' ■ 'Ftrokhsere was still on the field of battle, when he resolved 
at once to assume the crown. Accordingly, ou Isfc January, 1713, nii 
he: ascended the throne at daybreak and gave public audience.* 


Churaman Jat, a powerful zamindar in the neighbourhood 
Agra, betonged to a family which liad risen to importance during 
the time of the previous eniperors. The family had attained so 
much aseendanoy that it had been neces.sary to despatch royal 
troops to punish the conduct of Churaman’s ancestors. Churaman 
becoming troublesome again, the Emperor, in September, 1717, 
appointed Eiljd Jai Singh Sewed of Jeypur, to punish him. 

The Mjfi was on this occasion presented by the Emperor with an 
elephant, a suit of jewels and several lakhs of rupees, and 
promoted to a higher military rank. Syed Rhdn Jahan, brother 
of the wash' Syad Abdulla, was also despatched to the Eiljd’s 
assistance with a large body of troops. The fort of the JAts was 
laid under siege for a whole year. At length the refractory 
chieftain made his submission through the Abdulla, .and 

repaired to Delhi to offer his personal submission to the 
Emperor. 

Firokhsero occasionally resided in the palaco of Agra, fie was 
dethroned and put to death in 1719, and was succeeded by 
Raff-ud-dara-jat and Rafi-ud-daula, nominal Kings, set up by the ’ . 
Syad brothers, who each reigned a few months and died. 
the reit^n of the latter, Njkosere, son of Prince Akbar, youngest son i-nvireror at 
of Aurangseb, whose sister had been married to Rafi-Al-kadr (or 
liaff-ud-daula), having been taken out of his prison in the citadel 
of Agra, was proclaimed Emperor by the Governor and officers 
of that place, as well as by the militia of the villages subordinate 
to the fortress. His accession was announced by salvoes of artil¬ 
lery, and coins of gold and silver were struck in bis name.f 
The Prince was also supported by the inhabitants of the city of 
Agra, who, on seeing the convulsions that shook the empire, gladly 
embraced his cause.. The Syad brothers, who had caused tlio 
downfall of Firokhsero, and who were row acknowledged a.s the 
king-makers, were much alarmed when the news of the accession 

* Cha]). 1. 

t Tddkli ofKhtifi KliAn. 
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bJotfe with NikoBcre reached fhe court at Delhi; Amiv-xd-mnva Syad 

' Air in / . '.■ 


young 
Knvperor 
martih to 
Asm, 


Musela AH Khan .^ent Haidar Kuli Kh??ti, with a force m advance, 
against Agra, and on the 7tli Shaban he himself marched to that 
cit 3 % tvith an army of about 25.000 men. Nikosere was at this 
time joined by Kftjfi DhiiAj Jal Slngh^ with a contingent of 
10,000 horse, and Chabila Ram. Towards the end of 
SAaim?, Kntbul Mulk Syad Abdulla, taking with him the 
young Emperor Rafi-iid-daula^ marched from Delhi to Agi*a ^vith 
Maharaja Ajit Singh and other amirs and an army of upwar<ls 
of 30,000 horse. The fort of Agra was besieged, lines of 
approach were formed, and batteries were raised. A heavy enn- 
lionade was opened, and many houses, both inside and outside the 
fort, were destroyed. The siege lasted three months. At length, 
the provisions in the fort falling short, the defendersWere put to 
gieat straits, A proposal to surrender was accepted and an 
assurance of safety to life and honour was given. The’ keys 
Nilosetiv re given up and possession of the fort was secured. Nikosere 
<tn puson his principal adherents were made prisoners. Mitr Sen, 
the author of the revolt, killed himself with a dagger. 


After the foil of the fortress, Husein AU 

Khan, havH^ entered it, took possession of all the treasures, 

jewels, and valuables which, had been deposited there for three 

centuries, and which successive Emperors, from the time of 

Sakandar Lodi, had accumulated, There were the effects of 

Nur Jahan Begum and Mlnniaz Mahal, amounting iil value^ 

according to various reports, to two or three c?’ores of rupees. 

Sheet of There was, in particular, the sheet of pearls which ShAh JahAn 
p(>arls for , . ' 

covering the had causod to be made for the tomb of Mumtnz Mahal, of the 
value of several lalclw^ of rupees, which was spread over it on the 
anniversary and on Friday nights. There was th^ ewer of Nur 
Jah An and her cushion of woven gold and rich pearls with a 
border of valuable garnets and emeralds.' ■ The elder brother, 
Abdulla Khan, got nothing of this spoil, till after four months, 
when twenty^one lakhs of rupees were grudgingly given to him. 
Tlie quarrel betw^een the brothers about the treasures of the Agra 
fort was settled through the intervention of Ratan Chand, 
Bowan of Husein Ali Klian.f 
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Tiy. 
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Prince was then iit his eighteenth year, and from, the time of 
the accession -of his uncle Jahandar Shah he had lived in 
obscurity in the castle of Saiemgavh, Delhi. The ceremony of Scat of 
installation took place nt Fatehpur. /I'he new Emperor assumed 
the title of Abul Fath Niisir-ud-din Muhammad SImh, The 
scut of Government was removed to Agra, where the F-niperor 
remained for two years. Distrust between the Emperor and the fifstriist 
Syad brothers soon arose. Chin Kilich Khan, snrnamed Asaf Kifipevo/itu 
Jah (whose descendants arc known as the Nizams of the Deccan), niioilrcs. 
who had been brought up at tlie austere Court of Aurangzeb, 
defied the authority of the Syads, and assumed independenco 
in the Deccan. He was now advancing in the direction of 
Biirhanpitr. After much hesitation, the brothers quitted Agi’a, 
but their troops under Dilawar Ali Klidii, who commanded 
the Wazir's array, were defeated. The report of this defoat, 
having reached Agra, aftbrded secret but sincere satisfaction to the 
Emperor and to all those who professed attachment to him, but it 
caused no small degree of consternation to the two brothers.* 

Huseiu Alf Kh4n, was, about this time (October, 1720), a.ssassi»ated Aasaasiiwtion 
by a hired rufBan. The surviving brother, AbdulM, despatched 
two noblemen ofeonsoqiience to Delhi to raise one of the princes 
of the house of Timur to the throne. Accordingly, Prince Ibrahim, 
son of Rafi-ul-Kadr, grandson of Babildur Sluih, was placed 
the throne, under the title of Abul Fath Zabir-ud-din Muham¬ 
mad Ibrahim. Abdulhi Kh4n, arriving two days after, paid his 
homage to the new King. Ho conferred new dignities and Abdulla 
offices in Ws name, and began to assemble an army to aup- 
port him. Ha wa.s joined by Cluirafnan, Baja of the Jats, 
and by many of his deceased brother Hnsein Ali KhAn's soldiers, 
who deserted the Emperor. Muhammad SbiUi was, on the 
other hand, reinforced by 4,000 horse from RAjA Jai Singh 
Sewat and by contingents furnished by some BohillA Chiefs. 

An army for the defence of the Empire was organized at Agra. 

The two armies met between Agra and Delhi. AbduilA KhAa 


^ Sairui MutfKikharin* 
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Th' d«ft 3 afcc«l, 
Docottjber, 

nm.'' ■ 


■vvas defeated and taken prisoner. His life was spjircd^ probably 
Ob;fc of respect for his sacred lineage. M'l^hamrnad 
victoiy, prooeoded to Delhi, and the scat of governnient was re¬ 
moved there, 


« the above victory, Asaf Jah was appointed Wozir^ but 

Minister. a breach soon afterwanls occiin-ed between him and the Emperor, 

and the Mughal rtioriarchy cxbibifeed signs of rapid decay. 


8aattfit Khan 
Hpppinfcod 
lirfcitGoyenror 
of A^ra, 17‘i.X. 


Miu’tlei’ol the 
i>epiity 
Gov<^,riJoi* of 
Aj'ni, 1722. 

Kaja Jai 
8iogh 
fiU«oeo(ls 
Sivatlafc Klian 
ay (.J^overaor 
of Aj-ci-iv., 


Suadat Khan, surnamed Barfian^ul Mulk (whose desceBdairfe^^^ 
subseiincntly became the Nawiiba of Oudh), was appointed the 
fiist Viceroy of Agra, in addition to his govornmeiit of Oudh^ 
Desirous of visiting his former government, he left for Lucknow 
m 1722, leaving as his deputy at Agra one Eai Nilk^nth Nagar, 
a man ot ability. This deputy had some dlftereace with a 
neighbouring Jab zamiudiCr, Ono day, followed by a gorgeous 
retinucj ho had gone out on an elephant for the sake of recreation 
when a J4'fc, vvlio had taken his seat on a lofty tree and Avas 
watching his, oppoiTunity, levelled his piec^ leisurely at Rai 
Nilkanth ill Iho midst of his numerous retiiuie and killed him at 
the first shot, The culprit, having tmeomplished fais en(I, found 
means to effect his escape, The news of the outragb having 
reached the court, Jai Singh Sew a/, of treypiir, tlie old enemy 
of the Jtlts, having been appointed Governor of Agra^ Avas sent 
thither with instructions to revenge the murder of the Ifoputy 
Oovernoro 


yitnislmiant 
of thf} 


Death of 

Ghui’unian., 

Jut, 


Ejtjft Jai Singh marched against Ghiiranian, tbc leader 
of the dfits, ami laid sieze to Iiis fortress of Tun. By a dexterou.s 
arrangcmeDt, he caused a dis,sension among the Chiefs relations 
of the blood, and secured the co-operation of Badar Singh, his 
nepliew, who joined bini in the attack on the fortress. Mohkain 
pSingh, son of Churauiav, had a quarrel with his father and 
rebuked him in open darblr. This mortified the old Chief to 
such a degree tlrat he swallowed poison and died. Mohkam Singh 
gave way to the superior powar and talents of Edjfi Jai Singh, 
who appointed Badar Singh to the zetninddrl of the late Chief 
and got the appointment confirmed by the court.* 


* Sftirul Muta-akliariii. 
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1730 tliO ; Marat ha horse, under M ul liar Rao 
penetrated as far as Agra. Baji Rao, son of Bal.'ijf Wisvi/a NiRli, 1736. 
the ablest of the, Peshwil?, except Slvajl, carried, on his incur-, 
sious and ravagos, in tlie cduatry bei’Oiid the Jiunua, , Kl^iovi* 
Xiouiiin aAid Kaniar-iid-dihn ICiuin, two of the ahlest Iinperii^lj, 
gener[a.s, marchod ag-aivisfc Bitji llao, while ilulhar Rao waS; 
kiarply attacked by Sdadat Kluiiiv the Viceroy of Oiulh, 
who hii-eed hiin to i-eireat. The Viperoy^ then, moved on to 
Agra, writing a magililoquelit despatch to the Emperor,.in which 

the check was,©laguifted into a great victory. , 


After'the sack of- Deliii by Nridir Slnil), that conqueror 
levied contributions on the Gotteruors of Provinces, and Agra 
contributed hsl' ((uota- Tlie_ power of the Jdts contiaued to 
increase after tlie deatli of the Emperor Muhammad Shdli, whieh 
occurred in 1748, and during-the reign of his son and sucGessor 
Ahmad Shah, Suraj Mai, nephew of the famous Ghuramun; 
attained such power that he materially assisted Safdar Jnug„ the 
■son of Sa-adafc IChfla, Viceroy of Oudh, who had been appointed 
twaw’, against the Rohillas, who were defeated in a pitched battle 
add driven bo the lovver miges of the Himalayas. 


Invasion of 
NMir SluUi* 
1739. 

Death of the 
Kin{)eror 
Muhammad 
g$hah, 1748. 


AJimad SluUi 
Biioeeed^. 


Saraj Mai 
JMi 17'M, 


A breach soon after occurred between Safdar Jung,-the 
wazir, and the Emperor, who promoted Ghfizl-ud-din, grand.son 
of Asaf Jah. to the high office of Cominauderdn-Chief. The Emperor 

* * rs : ■ ■ ' ■Ahninti Sr 


' " ' 1 . . /Alinitui JSnah 

resvilt of the jneasnre was| a. qivil vvai% bub the Gqiisenteu deposed, lyiii. 


to make peace.. The Emperor now, di.sgusted with the arrogance 
of'Glntzi-ud-din, plotted against him, but was deposed, taken 
prisoner and deprived of his sight. 


Az ud-diii, sou of Jahandar Shflh, and grand.son of Baliddur -Alamrfr .11 

' ' SUCCOOtlS|l ^-tU* 

.Shdli (Sluth Ala,ill 1.), wOeS pvoplaiiued Emperor, under the^title 


of Alamgir II, with GluizhudKlin, Safdar Jung died 

soon after this revolution, and wa,S'succeeded in the Viceroyalfej 
ofVQadh by Sh:uja«ud>dauU^ . • 


Buriug the third invasion of Ahinnd Sluih Bitnmi, that Third 
coni|ueror, after nnarclung toJielh sent an. expedition to Agra Ahnmd'sh 
and Mathra under his ivazir Shdli Wall Klian, who laid giege 
to'Agra. Sardar Jaban Kluin, one of the principal lieutenants 
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of the Duran 1 sovereign, was at the same tb^e seat io levy 
contributions from the and he laid siege to one of the Jdt 
forts. iMzil Khan, the Mughal Governor of Agra, defended the 
city with great valour; bub the summer season was far advanced 
and, mortality breaking out among the Darani troops, Shrffh 
Wall Khiin was compelled to retire. 

The invaders indemniSed themselves by suddenly falling on 
the neighbouring city of Mathra, which they plundered at a 
religious festival, putting the helpless votaries to the sword with¬ 
out distinction of age or sex. After these transactions, the Ahdali 
directed his steps to his own native dominions,* 

Ahmad Shah Ahdali, on retiring from the country, had 
appointed Najib-iid-daula, a Rohilla nobloTnan of ability and 
character, to be Commander-in-Chief of tho imperial forces. 

TheMArftfchft# excited the jealousy of Ghazi-iid-din, who called the Marathas 
under Mulliar Rao Holkar to his aid against the Emperor. 
Najib-ud-daula retired to his own country about Saharanpnr. 
The royal fort of Delhi was taken after a month's siege; the 
Emperor opened the gates and received Ghazi-ud-diu as his 
wazir. It was at this time that a Maratha Governor took charge 
of the Agra fort, 

Ghazi-ud-dln, the %vaz{r^ now plotted against the Emperor, 
kad him assassinated a savage Uzbek, as he aiighted 
from his palanquin to pay his respects to a hermit of peculiar 
sanctit}’', who, it was given out, haid taken up his abode in the 
ruined fort of Ferozabad, near Delhi, and to consult whom tho 
harmless devotee had repaired thither. 

Shfch .AJam AU Gohar, son of the deceased Emperor, was raised to the 
1759 !' ^ ^ throne, by the title of Shrfh Alam IT. The power of the 

Marathas had now reached its zenith, their frontier extending 
on the north to the Indus and Himalayas, and on the south 
nearly to the extremity of the Peninsula, j* But a fatal blow 
was inflicted on them by the Abdali Ahmad Shiih iu the famou.s 
battle of Panipat, fought in January 1761. Najib-ud-daula, 


* The Aleinoira of AbUiil Karim. 
f Klpliinstono. Vol. If,, p. 0?»7 
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who had bceu appointed to the chief military command by llie 
Abdali monarch, governed the affairs of the dwindled Empire 
with vigour and success. The Maratha collectors were expelled 
from the districts of theDoab, and Agra admitted a Jdt garrison.^ 

Suraj Mai, who had reinforced the Marath i Peshwa with a 
contingent of 30,000 Jats, availing himself of the Maratha 
disaster at Panipat, took an early opportunity of displacing the 
Maratha Governor of the important fort of Agra^ which was 
garrisoned by Ibe Jat troops. The Chief was at this tune Sy tlu- Juts, 
joined by the noloiious Walter. Reinhardt (Saniru), who had left 
his late protector, the Nawah Wazir of Oiidh, at the head of a 
battalion of troop.? and some artillery. It was during the capture 
of the city by the JAts that the roiuarets on the gates of 
Sakandra are stated to have been blown away ; the armour and 
hooks of Akbar, said to have been deposited in that mausoleum 
as a sacred curiosity, removed, and the massive silver doors 
the celebrated TAj, said to have cost over a lakh of rupees, 
taken away. 

Hostilities soon after eommeaced between Suraj Mul and the 
Mughals. SurAj Mai was killed in a battle near Sluihdara, six tthM, 1705. 
miles from Delhi His head was borne on a liorsoinan’s lance as 
the standard of tlie Mughal army. He was succeeded by his son, 

Jawilhir Singh, who took up his abode at Agra, where, not long 
afterwards, he was murdered, it is said, at the instigation of the 
llfijit of Jeypur. 

While at Agra, Jawahir Singh had once the arrogance to take I'isgure in the 
his seat on the black marble throne of Jahangir on which, so jXauVir. 
the story goes, a long fissure was caused in the middle of the 
stone. 

The power of the Jiit was at this time at its height. xheJet 
Tlieir capital was at Bhartpur, and their territory extended from 
Alwar on north-west to Agra on south-west. The whole of this 
country was governed by Ranjit Singh, the surviving son of Suraj 
Mai. 



* I'he Mugliul Emi'irc, by Kceue, 6il. of 18Q6, iiy. *6 and IS. 
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Mamtlias rc-Uppeared ami occtipicd the 'hole'Doab ia 
Aiii-a, 1770. In 177^2 tliey scut a force from Agra, \v !uclij joiiiing vvUh lire 
Bhartpiii' JjKs, forced the linpcrialists to retreat towards Delhi, 


17^0. 


But lire cx* 
pelled by the 
V •• • 


l)eMH 


Muiiamniect 

Htiniadan, 
Governor of 
Agru, 


■ The WaivUba,forces havln^ retired southwards in 1773, iu 
, consequence of the deatii of Mddho Iltlo Peshw.i, Mirza Naiaf 

KujafKtmn, IViau •resumed las office as iliisister at Dellii, and, assisted by 
Slmja-ud-claula, the AYazi'r of Oudh, expelled tlu^ir garnsoa 
from Agra and the provinces still possessed .by the Emperor.^ ■ 

The Jilts recovered Agrn, but only to be finally expelled by 
the minister in 1774 The imperial minister wrested from them 
t he fort dl Agra and oGcupied it will) a garrison of Iiis own^ under 
a Miighal officer, Muhammad Begof Hamad4n, who held the post 
of Cfovernor of Agra for the next ten years. Nujaf Kh^n .con- 
tinived to live in Agra in viceregal state, surrounded by jiis.Mtliful 
Afughals and Persians. His chief subordinates were Samru, 
Kajaf Kuli, his adopted son, a Hindu convert, Aliihauimad Beg 
of Hainaddn, and Mirssa Shafi; the minister s nephew. 

Doutli of Sarnrudied at Agra on 4th May 1778, and Miraa Nnjaf Kh4a . 

IMhij where he liad been called by the lacile monarch, SluUi 
Alain, on 20tli April 1782, The, Miiyiv had held tlio direct civil 
administration, witli the receipt of surpius revenues of tlie Pro¬ 
vince of Agra and t-lio Jilt territories, tor a considerable period, . 

Airtij;e4y* the deatli of the ininiater, .Afrasynb Khilu, a near rc.latiou 

of the deceased, was elected minister, with the titlc of ^mir*?(7- 
or the Premier noble. 

A contest now arose among the survivors of tlie decea'^v’d 
Jiniiiister and.resulted in a tragedy as shocking as it was barbarous* 
On 23rd September 1783, Mirzii Shaft, iiepIicAV of the de.ccivkul 
minister, who was then at Agra, Avas refused admittance into the 
palace ns he returned after an excuivioiv Suspecting Afvasyab 
Rluln as the author of the affront, the Mirza assumed a hosStile 
’ attitude towai'ds him. meeting was subsequently omipged 
bet>voeu the Mirza and Muhammad Beg of Uaiaathln iii the operi 
air in front of the Delhi Gate of the fort, v/ith the avow’ed object 
of settling the dispute amicably. As the elephants on which the 
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two Hoblemon were scaled drew near to each other, the 
stretched fojili his hand for greeting, whereupon Muhainmad Beg, 
at once seizing his pistol, fired at him below the arm and shot him 
dead. Some saj, according to an accbuut furnished by Prtnee 
Ja\ya:» Bakht, eUefit son of the Emperor, that the perpetrator of 
the crime wu$ an attendant who occupied the backseat of thb 
howihth, probably Ismail Beg, uep)hGw of the Hamadan. 

Iii lVSi the confederate armies of the Mughals and Madhoji |mbammod^^ 
iSihdhia marched to Agra to puiii.sh the refractory goyeriior Afn». net. 
Altdianitnad Bog* 

#' 

Tlxe Emperor .signified his wish to proceed to Agm in person, 
but he Wfis dissuaded from canyingout his purpoae by Najib-ad- 
daula, the Finance Minister. In November 1781, the Prernier 
Afxasjab Khdu .was assassinated by Zenul-abi*din, the brother 
olMirza Shall, who thus avenged his brother’s death. 

His dcatli facilitated affairs and the party he had created lost 
spirit. Muhammad Beg, being deserted by las troops, threw 
himself on the mercy of Sindhia. The fort of Agra surrendered 
ou 27th March 1785, and property of Afrasyab Khan to the value *SjimUua, 
of a crorc of rupees fell into the conqueror ’s bands, The power 
of Siudhia now reigned supreme in Hiridustan. 


1735 . 


In 1787 a battle was fought between the Marathas under Sindhia jy*^**. htitwecn 

® ^ Marafchafl ana 

and the Iwdjputs irnder the confederates Rajd Partap Sirigh of hftjpnts, I7n7. 

Jeypur, Riijde Singh of Jodhpur, the Ruu4of Odeypur ami other 

minor Chiefs of Mewelr. On the side of the Marathas wer^ 

Ainbdji Ingia, Appit Khaudi and General M. de Boign^. 

Mtihaninnad Beg, witli his nephew, Ismail Beg, a desperate loader, 

was at the head of the Muglial horse oh the side of tliO' 

coufederafee Chiefs. The battle took ,place at Lai Soti, in Jeypur 

territory. Sluhammad Beg was killed, but the Mava-tlias were 

worsted and fell back, upon A1 war. Ismail Beg proceeded to 

Agra with 1,000 honse, four battalions and six guns. On this 

Sindhia made terms with Ranjit Slugh, the Rrfjxi of the Jfits, Hisqoiihew 

and strongly reinfomed the fort of Agru, the garrison of which 

Avas placed iiiidei* the command of Lakwa Dxida, one of his best 

generals,'* 

* Keene, p. 149. 
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Chief. 



Towards the end of the rainy season of 1787, another per' 
sonage appeared ou the scene. This wav*^ Gliolam Kadir^ soH 
of Zabild Kluiii, a Rohilla Chief, who aspired to the dignity of 
Premier Noble at llio Court of Delhi. Under the guiso of 
religion, he made a violent attempt to revive the Musalraau 
cause, and he was aided in his attempt by Ismail Beg. The 
Emperor, who had hitherto supported the cause of the Maratlms, 
was, about tliis time, known to be in private correspondence 
with the Chiefs, who shortly after inflicted another 

heavy defeat on the Marathas. , On this Sindhia was compelled 
to fall back on Gwalior, leaving his army, imdor Lakwa D^dia, 
shut up in the fort of Agra, which was closely besieged by 
I»n «il rH' Ismail Beg. Following these transactions, Gholim Kddir was, 
principal adherents, introduced to Shah Alam, who 
invested him with the dignity of the Premier Noble, 

Umera, His Majesty himself binding the jewelled fillet on his head. 


la j 01 nett l>y 
(.ihithini 


Ghol^ni Kfldir then proceeded to effect a junction between his 
forces and those of Ismail before Agra, and the siege continued 
for some months. While these operations w’ero going on, news 
reached Agra, at tlie end of the cold season of 1787-88, of 
Sindhia having crossed the Ghambal with largo reinforcements 
from the Deccan. Ismail Beg and Gholam Kddir forthwith 
raised the siege of Agra and marched to meet the advancing 
Tho battle of Maratha army. A fierce battle took place near Fatehpur Sikri 
SilirilTvW on the Bhartpur road, on the 24th April, 1788, in which the 
Marathas. under K^lmt Khd-n wore defeated and withdrew to 
Bhartpur under cover of night. ' Oholiini Kddir then moved 
northward, while Ismail Beg renewed the siege of Agra. 


Mirza Jsiwau 
B»khi the 
titular 
(ioveinor of 
AgnL 


His death, 
17 ?^. 


EaliceJ by a liaDdsome muar and the piesentation of the 
goiden key of the fort of Ajmere by an embassy of the Rajput 
RAjils from Jodhpur, the imbecile Shilh Alam took active steps 
against Sindhia and his own minister. He appointed Mirza 
Jawrtu Bakht titular Governor of Agra. That Prince,, with 
the aid of Ismail Beg, made strenuous efforts to take posses¬ 
sion of the fort and the province.' His attempts failed, and, 
narrowly escaping an attack made on his life by GhoMm Kiidir, 
he fled to Benares, in British territory, Avhere he died of a 
hrokcu heart, in 1788. 


wiiN/sr^. 
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Dildii, Iho Mar/ithi General, still held out In the 
fort'of Agra. Mnfl Kluta having Joined SiiKlhia on the Uhambal 
with a fresh contingent from the Deccan, Sindlua, thus, reinforced, 
once more moved to the relief of his Geueuil. Ihe chaige on 
this occasion was made from the eastward, and was met by 
Ismail Beg ' with' a furious cavalry charge. Before, however, 
GholAm Kadir could cross the Jumna and effect, a junction with 


the Mughal, the Maratha infantry and cavalry under General do Th« of 
Boigne had repulsed the Muhammadan troops. Ismail Beg was 
severely wounded in the action and fled, fording the swollen 


stream (June 1788). 


The confederates, Ghuldm Kddir and Ismail Beg, now collected Trftna»oti.>ns 
their scattered troops at Shdhdara, near Delhi—the scene, it may 
he recollected, of Suraj Mai’s fall 


QhuUm Kddir negotiated with Slidh Alam to throw off 

Sindhia’s yoke, and, the Emperor hesitating to act on his advice, 

the desperate man, dropping all disguise, opened fire on the palace 

of Delhi. MAdhnji Sindhia sent small reinforcemonts which were 

of no avail, and the confederates took possession of Delhi, The 

Emperor was deposed and blinded (lOth August, 1888). Id ’“'"ss. 

March following the Maratha put GhuMm Kddir to death, and in 

1792 Ismail Beg wa.s sent into confinement at Agra, where he Death of 
® - Isnmil lie", 

remained till his death, winch occurred the same year. I7ie. 


The Maratha Governor having rebelled in 1799, the fort was tik. MAratha. 
captured by General Perron, in the employ of Sindhia, after a 
siege of nearly two months. John Hessing, a Dutch Otfice'r, 
was commandant of Agra for some years ; he died iu the fort in 
1808.* 


‘ Bv the decisive victory of lUh September 1808, gained by aiwh Alum 
General (afterwards Lord) Lake, the British becarno Masters of tho Biitblj, 
Delhi; On the memorable 14th September, the British Army ^**‘^'*’ 
under that hero crossed the Jumna and entered Delhi The 
unhappy blind old King, Shdh Alam, was liberated from 


confinement and his freedom and dignity were restored On 24th 
September, General Lake, with his army, left Delhi for Agra. liriUsh, iml 


For an account of liis tomb sec Chapter JC 
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Arriviiifj ftt Agra, on 4th Ootob.;v, he encamped wit,liiu long 
ThY»|>«y'9 cannon shot of the fort. The Agra garrison at this: time consisted, 
the foi-t til, I of 4,500 fighting; men utuier the upiniiuiljpomnxatid of the iOntc.b 
Officer, John Hessing, and other French and Eurof^ean adren- 
tin-ers, about six in. nmnbev; but the troops, disitvustiog them, 
had matiuied and put them in confinement. In addition to thia 
force, there were stationed under the walls of the fort three 
battaiions of the troops that had been defeated at Delhi, and 
four battalions of Perron’s, fifth brigade, just arrived from the 
Deccan, under the command Of Major Browniigg, with, 29 piecea 
of cannon. The garrison liad r,3f'ii8cd them admittance, beoanso 
there was a treasure of 25 laklis of^rupeips withip the fort, the 
restilt of spoliation of the country, and it was feared that, if they 
were admitted, the spoil would have to be divided with theiii. 
The troops therefore occupied the city and the glacis. Besides 
these, twelve battalions of regular troops took up positioti in the 
rear of the besieging army, on the Delhi road,^ with the view, in 
the Gveut of the siege being protracted, of saving the imperial city. 


Opevationa 
against the 
city. 


fort. 


The consummate British General, observing the state of 
affairs, resolved, .with his usual energy ancFdeterminatioa, to 
move against the troops located dutside_ the fort, before com¬ 
mencing the siege, so as to dislodge them from the city and 
the glacis. Accordingly, on the morning of lOlh October, ho 
detached two battalions of Native Infantry, under Brigadier- 
General Clarke, to att.ack the city: one battalion, under Colonel 
M’Collough, to, attack the enemy to the west of the fort; and 
another battalion, under Captain Worsley, to attack them on the 
southern side. The enemy made a sharp and obstinate resistance 
which lasted for some clays, hut they were, at length defeated 
and dislodged from their position. The loss on the side of the 
British was 213 men killed and wounded; the enemy lost 600. 
All their guns, 20 in number, were captured. The defeat 
so much dispirited the enemy that, two clays after, 2,5(}0 of 
them surrendered to the British General, on condition that 
they should be taken in the service of the British Government 
on the same salaries as in Sindhia’s service. 

The city being occupied, the British General coinmeirced 
in earnest the siege operations against the fort, A promiscuous 
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vas openod from the batteries on li5th April; but the 
next daj’ the garrison sued for terms of capitulation. After soipe 
discussion, the tertns rvere agroed to, and the fort was occupied 
by the British on tbe JHth. By this victory 25 lakhs of 
rupees tliat were hoarded in the fort, and 162 piocea of 
cannon, fell into the hands of tl»o confiusrowi; Among the latter 
was a great brass gun, which was celebrated in history as 
the great gon of Agra, The Governor-General intended to Send 
it to England, as a tiophj, to be presented to King Georg® 
in. and the gun was embarked on a country boat, but it sank into 
the deep toiTont of the Jumna and never afterwards emerged, 

The newly-conquered District of Agra was Placed under Settjment^^^ 
aCollectOria 1805. The head-quarters ot Goverumeut for the 1805 , 
coded and conquered provinces were fixed at Firokhdbad under 

a Board of Commmionera, to which the Colleotorate of Agra. 

was made subordiimte. ITnder the renewed Charier of the 
East India Company, in 183S, the first Lieutenant-Governor* Constitn^^ 
ship bt India for the North-Western Provinces was constituted fint-C!overi)or- 
at Agra, in 1835. The first Lieutenant-Governor pf Agra was **'“’• 

Sir Charles Metcalfe, and Agra continued to be the capital 
of the North-Western Provinces for a period of twenty-two years. 

In 1838 a great famine raged in the North-Western Provinces did 

and the Punjab, and it was in that year that the Christian 
missionaries established the cliai'itable institution known as the 
Sakandrd Orphanage. 

Under the strong and prosperous rule of Great Britain, theTheScroy 
annals of Agra calk for no special notice until the Sepoy War' 
of 1857, The Agra Presidency, as then constituted, comprised 
the District of Delhi, and the news of the Mutiny was flashed 
to Agra from Meerut, which was one of its subordinate OoJ- 
lectorates. From Agra, as the seat of Govermnent, intelligence 
of the great crisis was communicated to Lord Canning, the 
Governor-Goneral, who received it with the utmost composure 
and proceeded to concert measure.s to restore order in the country. 

The ruling Lieutenant-Governor was Mr. John Bussell, one of 
the ablest and most conscientioim Civilians in the country, who 
stood high in public estimatlor.. 
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Alaruiiivg accouuts of nuitiiiy having been received from 
Cawnpur and Firokh4bd(l, a council of th^, principal Civil and 
Military officers of the station was held at Agra, and it was 
I'tsolved to remove all the Christian families into the fort. On 
the morning of the Slst May, the native regiments of the place 
were,disarmed. Early in July, the mutineers who had revolted in 
Niraach and |?Jasir<lb4d advanced towards Agra. Their strength 
consisted of 4,000 infantry, 1,500 cavalry and M guns. Brigadier 
Polwhele, at the head of a small force, moved to meet them, 
and a brisk engagenfjent took place at Sueheta ju the suburbs 
of the city, in winch the British troops were compelled to 
retreat. The mob of the city, taking advantage of the tumult 
that followed, rose at once, plundered the city and killed a num¬ 
ber of Europeans. Bungalows were fired and public offices 
burnt and destroyed ; and, on the 6th Julj^, the chief native police 
officer proclaimed the Government of the Delta Emperor. The 
anitineers, however, did not enter the city, but proceeded to¬ 
wards Delhi, to join their comrades there. The Lieutenant- 
Governor succumbed to the complaint of which he had been long 
ailing, and his remains were interred in front of the Dewfin-i-Am. 
The British Officers remained shut up in the fort for three 
months, though occasional assaults were made against the muti¬ 
neers from various points. 

On the fall of Delhi, iti Septembery the fugitives from that 
city, together with the rebels from Central India, advanced to¬ 
wards Agra. About the same time Colonel Greatbead’a column 
arrived from Delhi in tinre to engage the mutineers, who, after 
a short contest, were utterly routed, and broke up and fled precipi¬ 
tately. Order was restored in the city and the suburbs. In October 
following, the troops under Major Cotton inflicted a heavy defeat on 
the remnants of the rebel fugitives from Fatelipur Sikri, and peace 
was completely restored throughout the District. 

Since the days of the Mutiny, Agra has developed into a 
great Indian city anc5, has become the centre of the Raihvay 
system in Upper India. In 1861 a great famine raged in the 
Agra District, In 1867, the first Industrial Exhibition was held 
in Agra, in which the manufactured industries and natural pro¬ 
ducts of the District were largely displayed. 
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The head-quartevs of the N.-W .P. government were removed 
from Agra to Alkhfibttd (whence they had been removed in 18.3 d) 
ill 1868, and the High Court, iu turn, ehanged its seat from 
Agra to AllahAb^d in May 1869. Since that time Agra has 
dwindled down to the position of a provincial town, being the 
head-quarters of a Division and a District; nevertheless, it 
retains its fame as one of the finest cities of the East. 

. During the cold weather of 1860, Lord Camiiug made his of W 
Viceregal tour through the Northern Provinces, and at Agra ikio. 
be received the homage of the loyal Chiefs of Rajputaim and. 

Central India, to whom His Excellency announced the rewards 
they were to receive for their conspicuous services during, the 
Muciu3% 

Lord Elgin,* Her Majesty’s Plenipotentiary in China, who 

had brought the transactions there to a successful close, succeeded 
Lord Canning as Goveruor-Oeneral of India in March 1862., 

In the winter of 1863, His Lordship held a public, reception 
of the Chiefs of Rajputana and Central India at Agra, as had 
been done before him by his prodecessor. It was a most magni¬ 
ficent spectacle in which the nobility and gentry of Agra and the • 
surrounding country assevnbled to do homage to the representative 
of their sovereign. It was from Agra that he set out on his 
journey to the Himalayas, where, to the great giief of the 
country, he died. 

Sir (afterwards Lord) John Lawrence, as Goveinior-General, 
held his great darbar at Agra in November 1866. It was, in certain 
of its aspects, more imposing than the darbar he had shortly before 
held at Lahore and of equally historic significance. Eighty-four 
of the Chiefs of Rajputana and Bundelkhand responded to his 
summons. There were altogether 350 Chiefs and native gentle¬ 
men, and fully 1,00,000 people assembled in and around 
Agra to witness the s^eue. At the head of the assembled 
Princes was the Chief of one of the two, great Maratha houses, 

MahArilj^ Sindhia. Next to him were Jodhpur and Jbvpur, two 
of the oldest Rajput families, and the famous Begum of ^Bhopal. 


» r.y n. foftiuiate clrotimstanw, Us sen, at (he present moment, bolds tho 

exalted, office of Viceroy of India. 









s|>cech 
8ir John 
Lawrenco. 
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At the investiture Daibar the Mahii jijii? of Jedhpuraiil Karauli 
beoawie Knights Grand Cross of the Star of India, The Mahartlj4 
of Karauli had stood conspicuously loyal dining the Mutiny and 
fought the mutineers. The Malidrdjrfi of Balranipur had saved 
the lives of Sir Charles Wingfield and others in Oudh, and the 
Eiijft of Morilr Mow haddone the same for the fugitives from 
Cawnpur. They received their respective orders froln Sir John 
Lawrence, who in a short speech warmly recorded the services of 
each. 

: I’or the first time in the annals of British Admini.stratio 0 in 

Tndia, did a British Viceroy address the chiefs and gentry present 
in the language of the people. His Excellency’s Urdu speech 
was a model of its kind. Simple iti its character, fiauk and 
paternal, pliilaathrophic and earnest, it produced a profound 
impression oii his hearers and was listened to with an absorbed 
attention. After bid<ling all who had assembled a hearty welcome 
to the famous city, “ renowned for its splendid Taj, and above 
alias having been, in former days, the seat of the government 
of the great Emperor, from whom it derived its naiue AkbarA- 
bdd,” Sir John Lawrence said 

“Great men, when living, often receive praise from their 
friends and adherents for virtues which they do not possess, and 
it is only after this life is ended that the real truth is told. 
Of all fame that such men can acquire, that alone is worth 
having which Is accorded to a just and beneficienfc niler," The 
speech of Sir John is full of sympathetio advice and admonition. 
''The names of conquerors and heroes/’ he said, “are forgotten ; 
but those of virtuous and wise Chiefs live for ever," The days 
of war and rapine had passed away from Hindustan never to 
return. The time must Lave been within the recoliection of 
some of the Chiefs f)re8enl, and all must have heard of ,'t, when 
neither the palace of the luler, nor the cottage of the peasant, nor 
the most sacred edifices of Hindu oi' Muhammadan were safe 
from the hands of th© plunderer and destroyer. In those days 
whole provinces were one scene of devastation and misery ; and 
in vast tracts of ccuntiy scarcely the light of a lamp was to 
be seen in a single village. English rule in India has put an 
end to all this. No longer is the country a' w’aste and a 
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Wilderness.’ It Is now, to a great extent, covered with populous 
villages and I’ich with cuiti''ftl.iou,i while the inhabitants live m 
comparative safety under the shade of:’ the Englisir power, bir 
John advised the Chiefs to refrain from wasting their time iti 
dispute.? with tlieir neighbours, in (jaarreis with their feudatories, 
and in sliil loss s.afisfactory ways. If a Chief neglected his 
own proper duty, the care of his estate, bow could he e.xpect that 
a deputy v/ould periorin it for him '! Good law.? and well-selected 
oliicials, carefully supervised, were necessary to ensure good 
goveninvjnt, An efficient police and a well-nmnagtHl revenue 
were equally desirable, so that people might live in safety and 
enjoy the fruits of their industry. Schoo!.‘i for the education of 
the young and ho.spitals for tiio cure of the sick .should also be 
established. The British Government, said the Viceroy, would 
honour that Chief most who excelled in the good management of 
bis country. 

Tlu! .-ipeoeh of Sir John Lawrence laid down, iu short, the 
theory of govermueiit, and will ever stand high in the estiniatioii 
of the people as snecimeii of imperial eloquence. 

In 1S70, ilgra wa.s houoiued with a visit by Gis Royal ^>1 r/u 
Hii’hness Prince Alfred, Duke of Edinburgh, second son of Her 
Imperial Majesty Queen Victoria Empre.ss of India, and was 
received with every demonttration of loyal welcome and rejoicing. 

In January 1876, His Royal Highness tlie Prince of \7ales Vimt of the 
graced Akbar s capital with a visit, and a most cordial and Wal s, UiTG. • 
splendid reception was accorded to liim. On 26!li January, 
he received the respects of fourteen Chiefs. Fir-st came the 
Maharao Rejd of Bandi, a. notecr hunter, a fine specimen of 
a Utijpuf, The Prince won his heart by remarking that “he 
heard the Maharao had .uttoncic-d a Darbdr held by Lord William 
Benlinck, and had witched him by noble deeds of horaeiimii.:!iip.” 

After him came (ho RJjd of Bikaneer, lord of the desert; then 
the Maluirajd of Kishengarh , whose Oaiof, the Prince was .glad 
to hear, had devoted himself to works of irrigation and had 
executed tanks .and other public works of great nthity. I'hen 
came the Muhaniji of Bhartpur. After Bbartpur, the chief of 
Alwar paid his respects. Then came in 8ucces,sion theNawabof 
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Touk ; the Rana of Dholpur; the Mahafaja of Orcha, a huntc^r aud 
' a sportsman; the Nawab of Rauipur, a poet and literary man,, 

. ^vhom the Prince invested with the insignia of G,C.S.I.; the 

Rao Maharaja of Datia ; the Maharaja of Ohikari; the Raja of 
Tehri; the Maharaja of Sbalpnra; and the Jagirdar of Aliporaw 
The Prince the next day honoured these Chiefs with return 
visits. A Civil Service Ball was organized by Sir John Strachey, 
the ruling Lieutenant-Governor, and, after brilliant festivities 
and excursions to Sakandr^ and iTatohpur Sikri, Hia Royal 
Highness proceeded to Dholpur* 

Water Agra Water Works were opened with great ceremohy by 

U oiks, isao. in December, 1890. 

la October 1895, His Excellency Lord Elgin, Viceroy and 
vlsitlo^ifgra! Governor-General of India, paid a visit to Agra. The MunicL 
pal Corporation presented His Excellency with an address of 
welcome, in which they dwelt on the happy coincidence that this 
was not the first time Agra had been visited by a member of 
the illustrious Elgin family, for some of the Municipality could 

Jl\ddres8 imposing military 

escort, rode across the pontoon bridge in I^obruary 18C3 to 
preside at a Darbar. Great changes had occurred since then, 
Agra was then the terminus of the E. L Railway, aiid 
the late Lord Elgin, when he left for the hills, continued his 
journey on horseback. Now three lines of railway were 

united under the roof of the railway Kstation, and a survey 
for a fourth line from Mathra had lately been completed by the 
Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway. Sfnee 1863 
population had immensely increased, new hospitals opened, and 
vast progress made in education and sanitation, lleferring to 
the relations between the religious sections of the native com¬ 
munity which had been strained and formed the subject of a 
speech by Lord Lausdowne when a Viceroy hist visited Agra, the 
Corporation remarked that, thanks to the energy and decision of 
those responsible for the public safety, aided by the good sense 
of the bulk of the inhabitants, no overt acts of hostility had taken 
place, and the feeling on both sides was more pacific than before* 
His Excellency replied as follows:-— 

Lortt Gentlemen of the Municipal Committee of Agra,-«-I have to 

Speech. tbauk jou for the address which you have presented to me, and 
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have bceo pleased to express your 
welcome. They are well calculated to rouse anew luemories which, 
though 32 years ago I was far away a boy at school in England, 
I trust I may almost claim to share with yon, and gentlemen, I 
may also Sray that if the changes which 30 yeara have brought 
about and to which you have drawn my attention are such that 
you could scarcely have foreseen them, still less could I imagine 
then that I should ever come here ae my father did to study 
questions that are of interest to this great city, and to enjoy 
those unrivalled sights which have given it a worldwide renown. 
Gentlemen, I rejoice to observe that the record, which you aro 
able to submit, is one of progress. It may be that taken by itself 
an increase of 20 per cent., in the population might not .perhaps, 
necessarily denote prosperity. It is no light matter to find food 
for 20,000 or 30,000 more mouths, or employment for so many 
extra hands, but the other facts of this case give a sufficie*it and 
a satisfactory explanation. It was one of the chief objects of 
my father’s journey, in 1863, to exainiue the progress of the vail* 
way which was then about to complete communication between 
this city and Calcutta. Nothing has in the last 30 years, nothing 
in my opinion will have in the next 80 years, so materially 
aff’ected and improved ihe condition of the people of the Indian 
Empire as the extension of its railways, and in respect of railways 
you are able to boast of great if not exceptional good fortune. Al¬ 
ready 30 years ago you had tasted the first fruits of railway com¬ 
munication, Now I suppose there are few cities in India that 
in this respect could compete with you. I am well aware that 
there is another side to this picture, and you have not omitted it 
from your retrospect. Increasing population and increasing 
prosperity must always bring increasing responsibilities to those 
who, like you, gentlemen, are charged with the duty of providing 
for the health of the community. I Know also welt the anxieties 
that arise when we see clearly the importance of taking certain 
steps and carrying out special works, and the means and 
expenses are not so obvioas. I am glad to see that you 
frankly admit what I believe to be the case, that the 
Government of India has dealt with municipal bodies in this 
matter iu a liberal spirit, and also that you recognise that the 
extent to which assistance can fairly be claimed must be deter¬ 
mined by the state of the imperial exchequer. I need not ro- 
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mind you aa mea of business that, wheu we speak of the stMl- 
of the irtipei'iai exchef|vter, that does not imply inerely counting 
the cash which may at any moment be in the treasury, bitfc that 
we have to look to other consif orations and pavticiilddy to weigh 
carefully the demands that hare been made upon, the general 
tax-payer. TJufortunately during the last two years the Government 
of India has had to make increased demands upon the general 
tax-payer, and we have just seen in the last few hoars how that 
Sensitive instruareut, the money market, upon which the com¬ 
mercial transactions of men depend, may suddenly upset the bent 
calcnlutions. Therefore, although I do notulitFer from the Opinion 
expressed elsewhere that the financial prospects of the Govern¬ 
ment are brightening, I should be bolding out false hopes if J 
led you to expect at present any material alteration in the eondi- 
tioiis, fair and honourable as they have been, of the assistance wo 
Gan offer you. But, gentlemen, if I am obliged to say that, 1 
hope you will ast take it as sarcasm if I ask you to persevaro iu 
your patriotic efforts. I trust from What you have said in your 
address that you will be able to stjccessfully appeal to that 
generous and patriotic spirit which you tell mo has secured you 
the support of your leading citizens in the great causes of eduoa* 
tion and hospital accommodation, and, perhaps, I may be allowed 
to say, speaking on behalf of the President of the Lady Dufferm 
Fund, Lady Elgin, that she sincerely recogni.ses the great efforts 
made here for the benefit of Indian woman and their medical 
treatment. Gentlemen, I feel deeply thankful that it is not 
necessary for me to-day to repeat the solemn warning of my 
predecessor, to which yoi. liave alluded in the concluding para¬ 
graph of your address. You have given just credit to the energy 
of the looiil authorities iu fearlessly carrying out the policy of 
impartiality, both in the tolerance of opinion and tlie repression 
of the executive, v/hich Lord Lansdowne proclaimed, and to which 
the Government of India unreservedly adhere. But I lave equal 
pleasure in joining with you in placing beside the action of tiro 
executive as instrumental in the cause of peace the good -sense of 
the people, and I would add the efforts made in various parts of 
the ccuntry by leading members of various pha-ses of religious 
thought, by whom I gratofiilljr acknowledge that much has been 
done to promote good will and remove the cause.s of strife. I 
trust they will never forget, hut rather increasingly appreciate 
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"rowmiichof the respoHsibitity lies with them. If, as you are 
kitid enough to wish, I should be iu a position agaiu to visit 
Agra, I can hope for nothing better than to be able to refer to the 
growth and development of this spirit of conciliation which it 
is the constant desire of mrny who love India best to foster." 

At noon the same day (25th October) His Excellency ^aUvsihieh. 
ceived formal visits from the Maharaja of Karanli, the Maharaja 
Rana of Dhoiilpurandthe NawaboifRampur. With the exception 
of the Maliaraja, of Karanli, who spoke in Hindustani, conversa¬ 
tion was carried on in English. The Viceroy visited B’attehpur 
Sikriand Akbar’stombat Sikandra. On the 28th His Excellency 
gave audience to the Maharaja of Bhadawar, the Raja of Main- 
puri, the Raja of Awa, the Raja of Pirwa and Seth Lachtnan Das, 
the celebrated millionaire banker of Mathra. The Rajas are the 
descendants of ancient Rajput families, those of Bhadawar and 
Awa having rendered good service to the Government during 
the Mahratta war and the Mutiny. 


The Blkaneer Camel Corps, tlie only corps of the kind in 
India, paraded before His Excellency on the morning of 28th camel cori>«. 
October. It was 440 strong under the command of Thakur 
Dip Singh, and its organization was admitted in every detail to 
be perfect. As it w.as drawn up in line 420 yards long, its appear¬ 
ance struck allspectators with surprise. An eye witness writes 
of it in the Oivil and Military Gazette, Lahore;—“It looked 
most imposing, while the smartness of the men’s turn-out in 
their meA Khaki coloured uniforms, with red facings and the gold 
txirrea of Rajputana in their turbans, the excellent condition 
of the cameks, and the remarkable steadiness of their movements,, 
commanded universal admiration." His Excellency was pleased 
to see this manceuvring power of corps and complimented 
Thakur Dip Singh on its general appearance and smartness. 

His Excellency visited the principal architectural monumenla 
at Agra and left it for Gwalior on tlio 30th, carrying with him very' 
pleasant impressions of his first visit to Aldoar’s city. 
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Tbeaimeut TjfK old forfc by Jahangir, on the site of which 

Akbar built his fort, was constructed by Salem Sh^h S-iir, who 
gave it the name The old fort was blown up during 

the Avar between Sakandar and Ibrahim, and the da<;0 of the 
ipQiflent was found in the words Aiishi-^Bddalgarh (the fire 
of Bddulgarh), which, according to the Vl!i/ad! rule, gives 
J)62 A*H.| equal to 1556 A.D., as the date. 

modern fort, a vast and imposing structure on the banks 
of the river Jumna, built by Akbar in 1571, is one of the great- 
' M^’a'Mfitefetural w of India. It does not all belong to 
Akbari Its founder, the greater part of it having been oon- 
fStnveted by his successors; but, as a triumph of engineering and 
as one of the best'specimens of the Saracenic .style of arcbilec- 
c designing the outiines is given to that 

Kmperor; 

mile and ^ half in circuit and is surrounded by a 
fltebloi :w41h:of: the outer one being about 40 

dbefciliigh :ifrdn>-the grou and the inner towering 30 feet 
aboKOijtheKOuter,'Avith flanking defences, numerous turrets, and 
<fei^nellatcd\battlen'ients. The stones are joined together and 
festened vioreach other by iron rings which pass through them. 
Tho fanadation 'everywhere readies water. The outer ditch 
and rampart that formerly surrounded tho fort, have disappear- 
^ ^h^ juiier moat, 30 feet wide and paved with freestone, 
still exists. Crossing by a drawbridge over tins moat, ive 
enter the principal, or north, gateway, known as the Delhi 
Gate, a massive and imposing structure, built of solid masonry 
ten feet thick and flanked by two enormous octagonal towers, 
of red sandstone, inlaid with ornamental designs of white marble 
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The Fort (from the river side) 
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THE rORT. 


if 


and assuming a castellated appearance. The upper and lowei;. 
apartrnenta are used as guard-rooms, while from the summit 
a fine and extensive view of the mirrounding country is obtaiocd. 

Au old iinocCupiccT gaard-hoiise, close to the Delhi . Gate 'of 
the fort, has the following inscription of the time , 

over the archway, :n' 

, ' ■ ::,d -'1 

sl4 (Jii jjU) C;fi Inaorip 

, fit - • ,»n tho gate. 

III llio lime of llie King vf Kings, the Prolectioii of Uio IScalin, the' 
hlituiow of God, Jiiliil-ud-iHn Muhainiimil Akbar BiidBhfih, in tiio jear 
1008 A.fi. (1590 A.D.) . ' ' ' 

Tlie remainder of the inscription is unintelligible, being vei,y . ■ • 

much defaced, owing to the gradual scaling off in blisters of 
the stone, ^yhich bears the inscription in raised letters. A> 
the inscription shows, the bnilding was constructed in the tinie,(ff 
Akbar, in 1008 A.H., or A.1). 1509, 

On (he same archway, below the former inscription, are 
inscribed the following poems of the time of jahdngfr 

, li C *3141 o-w J j i ;:'- - !• 

4^"'t3\so J 

l/{> ^ ^ 0 ^ ‘ ^ .'i ■ f' 

Ij &.A5f j; ?Ji3i5 ■ ‘ " 

Wiien the king of iho world took his seat on the magnificent throiie, 

The throne, feeling Itself exulted, put its feet pn the Sky. ^ 

Old heaven through excessive joy stiofciied forih its IiaudH iij.pruyer, 

And exclaimed, * May thy authority hist for ever’ I . ’ 

As Kihani wished to write the date of His Majeaty's accessiotij 
His lips were at that tiwO’ filled with praise and pi ayer. 

Having blinded the two eyes of the enemy with red-hut bodkins, be saidj 
* May our King Jahangir bo the king of the world I * 

The writer and coniposer of this is Mahomed Masum-ahDukra. 
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Between thes colossal towers is a passage coveiGtl by two 
doraes, which, rising majesLically from accrelioiis of prismatic 
stalactites, give succession to a beautiful range of buildings 
comprising alternate niclies and small arched opcaings, adornod 
with carvings and mosaics. Surroundiug these edifices is the 
The Nakkar Nakicar Kliana, or Royal kettle-drum, which announced to the 
populace the functional hours of the Court. The elegant portal 
opens on a noble courtyard, and the centre of the palace, 500 feet 
by 370, surrounded by spacious arcades, which formerly served 
as a tilt yard. 


The inner gatewaj% on the side of the open space between the 
rofgf te^* * '^*** quay and the fort, is known as the Ildlhi .Pol, or Elephant 
gate. Here were placed, in the time of Akbar, two atone ele¬ 
phants of exquisite workmanship, witli their riders Jaimal and 
Patfco in statues of stone representing two Rajput heroes 
of Chittore, whose memory was thus honoured by the politic 
Emperor.^' 


The Darshan The gateWruy is the Darshan Darwaza, or tho Gate of Sighis 

JDarwftza, wn* i i . -r i * 

01 William Finch, who visited Agra in the time of Jahangir. 
Here the King showed himself every morning at sunrise to his 
nobles and Umras, who stood on a kind of scaffold, and to the 
multitude who assembled beneath the window. The same was 
done each morning by Akbar, who worshipped the sun at this 
window, the crowd who tlironged the plain below worshipping 
Akbar. Here, later in the morning, he appeared again, to witness 
ComljAt o! the combats of nnimals in the plain below. He took much delight 
other sports in fights between trained elephants, camels, buffaloea, rams and 
harts, and was entertained with the combats of cocks, the perform¬ 
ances of gladiators, wrestlers, actors of comv?dies, dancers and 
fencers. Singers, male and female, remained in waiting, whilo 


* Tho atormim; paity failoU 3n its first attempt to carry the bastions, aiul 
another was in progress when the Eipneror chanced to see Jaimal, the Governor 
of the Fort, directing the repair oi one (tf the breaches by torchlight. Hi.'s; 
Majesty, i<nvitm seized a matchJock from a soldier \vha stood by, shot Jflkinlal in the 
forehead. The Rajputs, seeing their leader dead, became desperate; and resolving 

to die tlie death of heroes, i>erfonned the ceremony of jowhaf'i ]inttipg their 
womeiiaud cldldren to death and burning thenvwith their commander’s b(xTy ; 

they then retired to their tcmplce and aunited tho approach of the Muham ¬ 
madans, The F.mj.x‘ror, seeing the waUe deserted, entered the ido.ce ut daylight. 
The statues of Ja-iinal and Patto were fine si>ecinicna of art, but were broken 
to pieces by Anrangzeb, The fragments of one of them liaving been subse^piently 
collected, the statue of the elephant was rcbtorcd. This statue is still to be seen 
in the Empress Garden, Delhi. 
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clt'.v(ixv avid tinublei's (lisplaj’cd thcii' dexterity and 

agility.* 

South of the fort is the Amar Singh Gate, known after the Aimr Sinjih 

(jiate. 

name of Ainar Singh, Rajput, 

On one side of the great court-yard is the Diwan-i-Am, or Diwau-i^Am. 
Hall of public audieucc, the judgment-seat of Akbar, wliere the 
court receptions were held and business was transacted. Here 
tlie monarch daily sat on his throne raised, oii an estrade, as we 
still see it, and surrounded with inlaid work of marble. Here ho 
gave audience to his splendid court, received the tiibutary ruling , 
cliiefs of Hindustan and the ambassadors and envoys from foreign 
countries, administered justice and issued orders. At the foot 
of the alcove, on whicli the throne was placed, is an immense 
blate, of white marble, raised some three feet above the ground* 
on which the ministers took their stand to present and hand up 
petitions to the Emperor and to receive and convoy his com¬ 
mands. It was formerly fenced with silver rails, but they have 
now disappeared. The hall is 392 feet in length by 61 in breadth 
It is an open portico, or loggia, the roof being supported by three 
rows of high pillars placed at regular intervals and connected by 
Saracenic arches of white marble, which give it a majestic appear¬ 
ance. Towards the eastern side is the elevated oblong niche, or 
gallery, before mentioned, in wliich the King took his seat on a 
throne. The throne described by Edward Terry, chaplain of Sir 
Thomas Roe, wasascended by steps plated with silver and 
ornamented with 4 silver lions, spangled with jewels, which 
supported a canopy of pure gold.” The pavilion is of pure 
marble, with beautifully carved recesses, and inlaid with mosaics. 

The court hall in Akbar's time was profusely scented with sweet 
perfumes and fragrant odours. On this subject Allami Ahitl 
Fazl writes in the Ain The court hall is continually scented 
with ambergris, ale wood, and compositions according to ancient 
recipes, or mixtures invented by His Majesty; and incense is 
daily burnt in gold and silver censers cf various shapes, while 
sweet smelling liowers are used in large quantities.” The 
royal was separated by successive railings, the innermost of which, 
raised from the ground and enclosed by a red rail, was occupied 
* Aifi’l^Akbari, 
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by Priocc^s Ro^^al, aivjbassadorbvhlgh officers of State and nobles 
aud grandees of the first rank; The space within the outer railing 
was filled with chiefs of secondary dignity, while a large open area 
outside the second railing was assigned to the multitude* All 
stood in respectful silence and enjoyed a full vie\v of His Bfajesty's 
person,la this vast court the AkdiSj OV exempts of the guard, 
paraded in full armour, while horses and elephants, richly capari- 
soned, were arrayed further on, adding greatly to the brilliancy 
of the spectacle, which was truly royal. 

Theceremony Tbe ceremony of prostration, after the fashion of the Tartar 
tfon. Muglials, was revived by Akbrr, and was performed during the 

reign of his successors.f As a man entered the first rail which 
separated the commonalty from the nobility, he was conducted to 
the seat royal by two heralds, one on each side, carrying gold 
maces set with rubies and emeralds, wlio repeated the king’s 
titles ih a loud, monotonous voice, Hero ho made his first 
reverence. He then passed through the nobility to the red rail, 
where he made his second reverence ; then, led to the platform, 
he made his third reverence, and at once found himself among 
Princes, Rajas, Maharrfj^s^ Nawabs, Grandees, Nobles and Lords 
of great fortune and wealth. The passage intervening between 
the Naubatkiiaiiaf ov the music gallery, and the royal throne 
comprised one hundred and twenty yards; and people were 
required to bow down lower and lower as they approached the( 
monarch. Nothing upon earth surpassed the grandeur and 
solemnity of the scene. The presence of the King, the presid¬ 
ing figure of the whole assembly, so glowing with e^ncralds* 
diamonds, precious inetal, pearls and rubies as to represent c^ne 
solid mass of gold and gems, and the concourse of ruling Chiefs, 
Foreign ambassadors and the picked nobility of the Ernpire— 
all brilliantly clad and displaying in their, sumptuous attirp the 

* ** When His Motjeaty seats himself on the tlivoiie, all who are present perioi m 
t\w Ko'(*nuh (salutation) and there remain staiidittji in their places, according to 

their respective ranks, with their arms crossed.”—' 

tAkImrwaa convinced by vSheikli TajudcUn of Delhi, $on of Sheikh Zakaria 
of Ajhuddan, ( Pak Pathw)- mid other UhiuU of his court who followed the iSuna 
fcecr>, or pa-utheiem, that, accorrling to the Koran and the traditions of the Prophet, 
the phr.xse/nJ^an-r-AannY (perfect nian) voferred to the ruler of the age, from 
which it was inferred that the liature of the King was holy. H was arpued 
that the Srjda nuostration), which was nothij)^^ else than Zavnnlm 
(kissing the ground), uas duo to JnHan-i Kamit, Hence resirect due to the 
King was looked upon as a religious command. The face of the King was Kahah4 
]\fura(i:tt, tlpj sanctum of desires, and the cynosure of necessities. 

See Badauni, 
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bestaiul clioicest I'iclies of the coitirtry—inspired deep awe. 

One unbroken silence prevailed. All stood in solemn silence, 
molioniess like statues, not a soul daring to cast bis eyes on 
the King, no one venturing to raise bis voice except the masters 
of ceremonies, and that only to announce to the assembled 
multitude the King’s high sounding attributes and epithets. The 
Emperor was prepared'to hear the meanest of his subjects who 
desired to make any representation to His Majesty. If any 
petition wa.s raised from afar in the assembled multitude, it was 
instantly brought to the .Emperor and the contents read to him. 

The Diwdn-i-Am was formerly used as an arsenal; but it was 
most considerately and tastefully restored by Sir John Str.achey, 
Lieutenant-Governor of N.-AV. R, in 1876. In the spacious Hall 
of this edifice. His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales was enter¬ 
tained, on his visit to the capital of the Mughals, in January, 

1876. A marble slab inserted in a wall bears the following 
inscription 

“In grateful commemoration of the services rendered to ii,j,crjvfci>,n in 
posterity by the Honorable Sir John Strachey, G.C.S.I., to 
whom, not forgetting the enlightened sympathy and timely care 
of others, India is mairily indebted for the rescue ami preserved . ~ 
beauty of the Taj Mahal and other famous moiuiments of the 
ancient art and liistory of these provinces formerly administered 
by hiiTi, this tablet is placed by order of his friend the Earl of 
Lytton, Viceroy and Governor-General of India, A.D. 1880/' 

In the court opposite the Diwan-i-Am, is a simple tombstone The tf>mb of 
to the memory of Mr. John Colvin, the Lieutenant-Governor, 

-N.-W. P., who died in the fort during its siege by the mutineers 
of the Bengal Army in 1858. 

Close to the above tomb lies the Cistern of Jaheingir. This cistern 
curious hanz^ or circular cistern, is an enormous bowl, hewn out 
of a single stone, and from its size and construction is an object 
of artistic value* It is nearly 5 feet in height, 4 feet in depth, 

8 feet in diameter and 25 feet in circumference, Tlie exterior 
portion has several inscriptions in the Persian character; but the 
letters are so nnuch defaced that the inscriptions cannot be 
deciphered,. Tiie unbroken portions of the inscriptions show that 
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the ham eonstnict^jd for Jaliilngvr Shah, tho son of Akbar 
Sh;lh, ill 1010 am. (1016 x\.ix), tho year in which the Emperor 
was married to Nurjahd^n, I had to devote some time before I 
could decipher the following two couplets on this remarkable 
cistern, which can still be read :™ 

iiz c xflj 

^•{5'? y ^ lx-a^ 

J (Jl«» j] 

31 (*j^ J jl 

A«} him of State and religion, King Jahangir, son of live King Akbar, 

An Kmperor to whOvSe wisdom fate owes its success. 

Khizr^ liaving been asked tlif date of iU construction. Wisdom replied ; 

* The Zumzamf, on seeing tho cistern of Jahdngir, concealed its face out 
of shaino/J; 

To the right and left of the hall are galleries of lattico-vvork 
through which the ladies of the Harem peeped to see the proceed¬ 
ings of the Court. A door at the back of tho throne adiuitted the 
Emperor and his confidential servants to the interior of .the 
iSTcnaita, or seraglio. 

The same door leads to the Machi Ehawan. Iiv the 
court-yavd of the palace, the water of the Jumna was conveyed 
by artificial channels and used to be accumulated here to form a 
store-house for fishes wliich aflforded spoitive amusement to the 
Emperor and his favorite Harems and courtiers, who took delight 
in ensnaring them. The place consists of an oblong room of 
white marble, most elaborately carved, and communicates with 
an open marble loggia of beautifully carved arches in the Saracenic 
style. The chambers on tw’o sides served as office rooms. Between 
the Machi Bh«iwau and the small mosque vknowii as Hina 

* God of wood and water. A saint skilled in divination, who is &aid to have 
discovered the water of life. Mahonieclans offer oblations to hitn, of lamps, 
flowers, &c., i-daced on little rafts launched on tho river. Travellers by boat 
always invoke him on starting. 

t The name of a sacred v.^ell at Mecca, called also Huiifar’s well, 

:J: The numerical value of the w'ords. Hauz JaliawgirL is 1113. When from' 
this the numerical value of Zainzaiii (9:1) is taken away, the date of foumlatiou 
(1019 A. H.) is found. 

The author of the TravtU of a Ilindu has in hia work alluded to the favourite 
di inking? cup of Jahihigir. It had been scooped hollow out of an uneommonly 
large sized rubyi more than three inches lonp; by as many broad, in the fashion of 
a pioblet with the uauio of JahAnj;ir inscribed on it in 1 ,'oiden letters. Side by eide 
was placed a similar but smaller cup with a leg to stand on, which had belonged 
to the great Tamerlane. Both were the property of the ex*Ki»g of Oudh and 
were placed for sale in one of the English jewellery shops in Calcutta a few years 
before 18(10, Their ultimate fate is not known, 
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The Dewan-i-Khas, the Throne and the Samman Burj 
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Masjid), formerly iisod by the of the palace, are the 

brobze gates of Cliittore^, broaght here by the Emperor Akbar 
after'his celebrated siege of that fortress in 1367.'^ The marble 
tanks and reservoirs of the Machi Bh^wan were all excavated by 
Suraj Mai Jilt, who caniod them to Dig, near Bhartpur, wheto 
he bnirt garden -houses, summer houses and bathing gluits^ which 
to this day are the admiration of travellers. A large qtaantity of 
inlaid marble in the Di wand-Am and ueighbouring buildings Was 
aWo sold by auction in the time of Lord William Bcutinck, 
Ooverhor-Goneral of India; but tlie buildings were repaired at 
considerable outlay by tlie late Lord Mayo and the late Viceroy 
Lord Northbrook. 

To the north of the above, overlooking the river from an The 
elevated terrace, is the BmmA-Khas, ov the Hall of special 
private audience. It is an oblong room of white marble, C4 feet 
9 inches long, 84 feet broad, and 22 feet high, with two splendid 
halls, most beautifully sculptured, which, by an arched colonnade, 
join an open marble gallery of equal extent. The halls are 
models of perfection. The columns and arches, elegantly con-^ 
structed in Saracenic style, are exquisitely carved and inlaid, 
while the walls are ornamented with vases and flowers in relief. 


Tavernier, the French merchant and jeweller, who visited Tavernieiys 

’ , Ml XI accoimfcofth 

A<^ra in 1640,+ while Shah Jahan was still on the throne, thus oiwan-r 

C> J { ^ JtrljAg 

describGS th,Q Diwaii-t-Klicis, ov Hall of pi’ivatQ audience ~ 

"At the end of the Court (m, the Diwan-i-Am, os Public 
Hall of audience) there is, on the left hand, a second gateway 

* Fcmhta lias giv’^eu a minute and account of this siege. Rana Ude 

Sitigh, Chief of Chitfcor, was the head of the llajput clans, and the place was the. 
stronghold of Hindu independence. The Rajputs offered a desperato reaistancer 
and the Wave carrhon, declining the Emperors oiferof rpiarter, perislnxl to a 
maii, The conquest of Chitfcor conduced greatly to the pacihcatiou of Rajpatana. 

t Keene, in bis .Haudl>ook to A'^aw, erroneously gives the date as 16^. Taver¬ 
nier seems to have paid a visit to Agra in November but Shah Jahtin 

alive then, and in close coutinement in the pamcc. He died in IGoli. Xne_travoucr 
could not have been shown over all the buildings of the palace described in book 
jt. Chapter VII, while the ohl King was in confinement there. Tavernier com- 
niehoes this Chapter with an interesting note descrilnng how lie had a lull view of 
iho palace. He Before t)ic King (namely Sh^i JuhAu) had given up his. 

residence at Agro. for that at Jalianabacl, whenever he went to the country 
on a visit, he eufcnistcd. the cii.9fcodv of the palace, where his troasuro was,, to one 
of the principal and most trustworthy of his Omerahs, who, until the return of 


and eV^n the women too, the government of the palf ce was conferred on a jioblo 
who was a great friend of the Dutch, and, m general, of all the Franks. 
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which gives entrance to another great court, which is* also sur¬ 
rounded by galleries, under which there are also small rooips for 
some ofiScera of the palace* From this second Court you pass 
into a third where the King's apartments are situated. .Shfd^ 
Jahan had intended to cover tlio arch of a great gallery which: is 
to the right hand with silver, and. a Frenchman, named 
Augustin De Bordeaux, was to have done the work. But the great 
Mughal, seeing there was no one in his kingdom who was capable 
to send to Goa to negotiate an affair with the Portuguese, the 
work was not done, for, as the ability of Augustin was feared, 
he Avas poisoned on his return from Cochin, This gallery 
is painted with foliage of gold and azure, and the floor is 
covered over with a carpet. There are doors under the gallery 
giving entrance into very small square chambers^ I saw 
two or three of them which were opened for us, and we were 
told that the others were ^similar. The three other sides of 
the Court are altogether open, and there is but a simple wall 
to the height of the support. On one side overlooking the 
river there is a projecting iJAyriU, or belvedere, where the King 
comes to sit'when he wishes to enjoy the pleasure of seeing 
his brigantines and making his elephants fight. In front of 
the Diwiln there is a gallery which serves as a vestibule, and 
the design of Slulh Jahan was to cover it throughout by a 
trellis of rubies and emeralds which wo\ild' represent, after 
nature, green grapes and those commencing to become red; * * ^ 
but this design, proving too expensive, had to be abandoned.’* 

Next to the Divviiiw-Khas, overhanging the river, is the 

Zenana, or Harem, before alluded to, called the Kh4s Mahal, or 

the private apartments of the ladies of the Royal Harem, The 

substructures of the palace are of red sandstone, the Jumna 

washing the walls seventy feet below ; but the whole of its 

chambers, corridors, aiid pavilions are of pure white marble, 

most elaborately carved, and exquisitely ornamented with flowers 

M. Velaiit, Chief of tho Dutch faefcory at'Agra, as soon as the . King had 
left, wont to salute this i^ohle and to make him apteseut according to the 
custom. • • * Compliments having passed on both sides, the Governor asked Mr. 
Velant what he desired him to do to serve him, and, he having prayed hiui to 
have the goodness, as the Court was absent, to permit him to see the interior 
of the palace, it was granted him and six men were given to accompany us."’ 
Travels in India hy Tavernier^ Vol. I., page 106. The account has clear reference 
to the traveller’s second voyage when he visited Agra from a journey to Sijrat 
in 1640, when ShiihJaliau was enjoying a peaceable reign. See Introduction, 
page xiv, ibich 
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manslGii was built by Shdh Jabin 
? !r before new Pelhi; and its luxurious pavilions, with gilded 
; roofs and domes, are all of the rich style of Florentine mosaic, 
and of singular eleganoe and beauty. They glitter all over 
with jasper, cornelian, lapis-lazuli, agate and bloodstone, and 
, the balooiiies and terraces are wrought in open patterns of 
' sitch rich desigi^^^^ that, according to an American traveller, *Hhey 
' resepable the . fringes of lace when seen from below/* The 

^p'v^idaptation of one part to another, the perfect harmony 

l \ / prevailing in the various sections of the building, the richness 
' of Style, and above all its elegance, are proof of the taste 

of the authors, and fill the curious observer with a sense of 
adnuratioh and awe. No chamber, no pavilion, no terrace or 
window is wanting, and it seems as if tho imperial halls 

had just been vacated by their occupiers, and wei^e ready to 
be repeopled with the household of the great Emperor, They 
bring vividly before the eye a living picture of the daily routine 
; . of his public duties and his private pursuits and domestic life. 

In a balcony overlooking the river are marks of blank spaces, balcony 
' la these spaces were pictures of the Mughal Emperors from 
TimCir, mounted on glass placed against the walls. Sur^j Mai, < 
the Jdt, Pnijd of Bhartpur, took away these pictures, and 
the spaces are left blank as signs of spoliation of the Jats. 

The injurious efiEects of time and spoliation are visible here 
and there. A cannon ball burst through the marble trellis* 
work in a small courtyard in front of the Diwdn-f-Khas, 
causing a rant in the screen of tho royal pavilion. This was 
■ the result of the cannonade by Greneral Perron, Commandant 
; of Sindhia’s troops, who besieged the fort in 1803, and selected 
that side as the most assailable. Many flowerKS and blossoms 
of cornelian, with leaves of bloodstone and gems, inlaid in 
tho marble, have been wantonly dug out/ and the polished 
fountains and tanks are dry. 

; The following Persian poems are beautifully inscribed on the 
walls of the Khils Mahal. 
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By ill© construction of this delightful palace of spacious foundation^ 
Akbirabad has raisedits head to the ninth hoiiYea.* 

Its parapet walls touch the forehead of shy 
. And are visible like the teeth of the letter 
Bowing t in adoration before the gateway of this mansion of delight, 

Bomoves the dictates of misfortune from off tho forehead. 

Mobility is but one word m its praise } 

^ Brosperity is the inseparable companion of Its galleries. 

The paUi of Oppression under any' phase is closed, 

By the chain § of its Justice tiie bands of tyranny are bound. 

Proud ami of the king’s chain of justice, 

Por it is ever ready to do justice to tiiose who seek it. 

It has such an intimate tnowledge of the condition of the people 
That it knows even what they see in their dreams. 

May it, in the King’s palace, with a thousand splendours, 

Remain like the Biia in the sky. 

When the King’s castle adorned the world, 

The head of the earth touched the sky through prUe. J 
Emperor of the World, Shah Jahdn, 

"Who is the pride of ihe soul of Shahi.b Qiian,|| 

^ Arnh ( ) Ninth heaven, where the Throne of God is. 

f That is, tlie parapets of this palace are as clearly visible as the sharp 
poiuts or projections in the Persian letter Sin which resemble teeth. • 
t The "Word used is Sajud, from Sijda bo wing so as to touch the 

ground with the forehead in adoration, especially to God. 

§ The tamoiis chain of justice was tied in tins hall with the other end on the 
ground opposite the Jumna. Any man aggrieved pulled it, and the bells and 
lings attached to it informed the King of the petitioner’s presence, and the 
petitioner was heard and redress given direct from the Royalty, 

.ii Namely; Tymur, who is called Sahib-i-Qiran, or the Lord of constellation. 
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The Shish Mahal or Palace of Mirror 
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Founded a inansvop witit bucIi beauty, s^endoaf and graeo 

^riiat the Jike <>fc‘ it tlip ^ky has uover |een on tbe earth’s surface. 

The courtyard of iis upj?er storey shines like the fprehead of the iriopp ; 

Below it lies the sky like a shadow. 

When I consulted Reason for its date, 

The gates of bounty opened on mo in nil directions. 

So said the mind which ever stands on the side of truth : 

‘ This is a mansion of pfpspe.fity of foi tunato foundation *. * 

Iti front of the K/iaa Mahal, is the Anguri B4gh, still (over- ^he Anguri 
ran with green shrubs, roses, jasmitie and vines and studd.ed 
with elegant fountains and parterre^ It is an immense court, 

23o by 170 feet, sarrounded by three sets of chap^bers on three 
sides, aU built by Akbar, and intended for the use of the King's 
Harem. It is surrounded by a colonnade, and on the fourth 
side is a spacious marble pavilion. The Court coinraunicates with 
the Shish Mahct^l and the Royal Baths. It was to these cham¬ 
bers that the British officers and their families flpeked for 
protection during the troublesome days of 1857. A small passage 
to the north of the Anguri B4gh leads to the most remavivable of 
the female apartments, the S/wsA or Palace of Mirrors The Shiah 

so called from the walls being lined with talc, or small bits of 
glass, disposed of so as to represent clusters of mirrors in miniuT 
ture. This glazed mansion consists of two compartments. In the 
centre is a beautiful jet d^eau, discharging its contents into 
marble basins so curiously carved that the moving water pyei* it 
produced the appearance of fish. The walls oyer which the 
mimic cascades tumbled are so copstructed at the northern end 
as to be lighted from within, apd the light, reflected by thousands 
of transparent glasses all round, and the sheet of water bejow 
and the rays caused by the doscending showers, afforded a most 
drizzling and enchanting scene. The spectacle must have once 
realized all the splendours of Arabipn story. It is a pity that 
the marble flags with which the floprs of these luminous chain* 
bers were paved have been dug out. 

The Hammam, or Bagnio otiose to the female apartrapnts, ^he 
consists of several rooms for bathing. The water, rising from a 
hundred springs, spread a delicious coolness thrpugliQut the 

* Tho iiiimericAl of the letters iu the Iftst sentence is^ accordii?^ to 

46/ac? rules. 1046, wluoh represents the Hijri y^nr correspondinsr to A, T>. 

J his was the year when Shilh Jahun condudM peace with Adil .SJiah, king of 
Bijapur. In the space after each couplet are written the words ^od, ^inhW 
piad, Afcn Bakr, Umar, UsmAn, and Ali, v > » 
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room, vvliilo the carving? iu bold relief and the superior polish of 
the marble used contributed to the perfection of the AVbrk. Two 
passages from the Harnmam, both of red sandstone, lead to the 
Jumna, which washes the Avails. One of these was a passage for 
the Eoyal ladles and their fair concubines, and the other for Jodh 
Bai, the Hindu Queen of Jahangir. From the balconies of the 
Palace Royal, a beautiful view of the gardens and palin-groves 
oil the opposite bank is obtained, while about a inile down the 
stream is to be seen that wonder of India, the Taj, shining like 
a palace of ivory and crystal. 

The next Court is paved with squares of white and black 
marble so as to represent a Pacldsi board. The game is a kind of 
Eastern backgammon, or trictrac. Each square in this spacions 
board is wide enough to allow a man to sIg within it. In ordinary 
games ivory pieces or figures are used But it is said Akbar 
and his wives played on this board with gaily clad girls, distin¬ 
guished by badges to specify their position in the game, who 
trotted from square to square, according to the movements of a 
wand used by the players. 

On one side of the court of the Fachui board is the Samman 
Barji or octagonal tower, the boudoir of the chief Princess. It is 
the work of Shd.h Jahan, and it was here that that Emperor 
breathed his last with his eyes turned towards the glittering 
mausoleum of the wife of his youth and his afifectionate daughter, 
Jaluln Ara, sitting by his side.**^ The mansion is of pure marble 
and most elaborately carved and inlaid. In the midst is a 
small but neat reservoir of marble in the shape of a rose. This 
was the reservoir used by Arjurnand B4no Bagum, the King's, 
favourite Avife, and the lady of the T^lj, for washing her face, 
hands, and feet. It was decorated with precious stones, all of 
which were carried away by the Jdts. Two small windoAvs 
higher up the Avail are pointed out as having been used by the 
chief Sultana as a repository for her jewels and ornaments, access 
to which Avas obtained by a golden staircase. It was from this 
tower that the Royal ladies witnessed the animal fights in the 


open space below. The King sat on the i 

^larble throne opposite. 


* jPathhah Namaj p. 























































The Marble Throne. 





































' Tho open tern river, where the marW 

wow 13 , ivas originally roofed, and formed part of the 
ifto. But, the hall having been dismantled the Raja of 
Bhartpur, the Biaterials were removed by him. Five marble 
blochs of tim sent to London as a curiosit 3 % 

wdrile seven are lying on the spot at the moment of writing.* 

To the north of the white marble palace, called the Diwiin- 
LKhas of Shah Jah4n, is to be seen a rarity of the sculptoFs 
art,a black marble throne/hewn out entire, with its four The Wack 
legs, from one block It is 10 feet 7| inches long, 9 feet 10 throne* 
inches broad, and 6 inclie,s thick. The stone is 1 foot 4 inches 
in height and is supported by octagonal pedestals, or feet. It is 
completely penetrated by a long fissure, which is ascribed to 
its having been profaned by the feet of the Jafc us^iirper, 

Jawahar Singh, Rajah of Bhartpur, son of Suraj Mai Jat, 
who was in temporary jvossession of Agra in 1765. The 
ereduloiis maintai that, having been profaned by the Jat 
chieftain, not only did it crack from side to side, but blood 
ruehed out of it in two places. The usurper was shortly 
afterwards assassinated in the palace, while his father was 
slain in the battle with Najibuddauhl. The presence of 
red marks on the throne is, however, due to a mineral substance. 

The ihrbne was used by the Emperor Jahflngir in private 
audiehces with his ministers. An inscription in large Persian 
letters runs round all the four sides of the thickness of stone 
and is as follows 
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When Shah Sulim, tho heJr to the crown and seal, 
Sat on the thro Vie and adminUteml the world, 


* Septomher 1S02. 




Bis namtcii bccamo Jabangiiv or Cooqneror of tlie Worki, as was liis naluie? 
4ti^ from the kgbfe of his jiistick ho receiVecI the tiife <"'1 llunjddin, 
the spiondoup of tho Faith, 

A King whose sword. 

Cute Uio enemy’s head into’ two halves like the Gemini star. 

May this fortunate thror4e 

Be the asylum of many filluVe Kings! 

It is the test for such Kings-as are on an equality with angels, 

A toiichatono for the gold of the sun and the silver of the moon. 

This elegant throne, through brilh‘ancy nh<t splendour, 

Jb like unto an invaluable and precious pearl/ 

In thinking of its (late, 

I fiouglit help from Almighty God; 

The voice came at last, 

* As long as the heaven is the throne for tho sun, may the Throne pf the 
King Salim last!’ 1011 H. 

North face (centre). South face (centre). 

diJ] 

Alny the Throne of Sultan Salim, soivc^f Akbar Shah, 

Ever receive its splendour by the light of God’s mercy'. 

Below tht> iascriptioB on the oastem side is the following 
inscription:— 

.4/ yJt)y ijljl {Ah 

Lfjli; xlA ot^. 

« His exalted name, before accession, was Shah Salim, and afterwards, 

Niiruddin Molmmed Jahangir Biulshah Giiazi .’’ 

May the d igtiity of thl^ Tin die of Jahangir Shah, soh of Akbar Shah 
by God’s conmmnd, excel that of heaven. 
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The prettiesb structure in the fort Is th& Moti MvSjidy ot 
Pearl Mosque, as it is poetically; and, jnsbly called. It stands 
north of the Diwan-i-Am, on a lofty plateau, to which access 
is obtained, by a lo.ng flight of steps. Entering a simple gateway 
by steps of free-stone roughly hewn, and expecting nothing 
very grand, ohh is surprised by coming suddenly in sight of a 
structure at once grand, fascinating and sublime, which, with 
inaje.stic and colo.ssal form, combines exquisite simplicity 
refined taste and elegance. It is, as a writer says, “ an agreeable 
surprise,” filling the curious observer with a fervour of adnnration. 
You see before you a sanctuary of white tnarhle rising giace- 
ftilly over the silvery surface formed by its lovely court. The 
mosque measures 187 feet by 234 feet. The square court is 
paved with large white flags, and is surrounded by a cliftste 
gallery and colonnade of the same material, “The beauty of 
the mosque,” says Fergu.sson, ‘M-e.$ides in its courtyard, whitdi is 
wholly of white marble from the pavement to the summit of 
the domes.” At the extremity of this spacious court, and re¬ 
moved about 100 feet from the gateway, is the noble mosque, 
corapuising a single room, 150 feet by 60, supported by a triple 
row of pillars, joined to one another by the most exquisitely 
proportioned Saracenic arches. The three lovely domes of 
white marble, with their gilded spires springing gracefully from 
the pavilions, rise considerably above the rRiiiparts, giving it a 
truly grand appearance. In the cnthiusiastio language ot Mr. 
Taylor, “ in all distant views of tho Fort those domes are seen tike 
silvery bubbles which have rested .a moment on its walls, and 
which the next breeze may sweep away.” 

European artists and travellers have pronounced the archi¬ 
tecture to bo absolutely perfect, and, while its style is the purest 
Saracenic, it possesses the simplicity of Doric art. The 
whole design is instinct with life, and, whether judged from the 
ex,act proportions of its climen.sion9, or the admirable skill of 
its design, the iiiosc|ue is justly the admiration alike of the 
student of art, the traveller and the spectator. ‘‘It is truly 
the gem of mo.squos.” One eminent authority writes of its 
surpassing beauty : “ Any woodcut cannot do it justice ; it) 

must be seen to be apfU’cciateci,” Another writer, comparing 
it , with the grand mosque of iShah . Jahan at Delhi, expresses his 
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id or Pear! Mosque (exteriQii^Sidmad 











































































opiuioD, that ■' while the colossal Jmna Musjid of Delhi, from its 
magnitude and its bold Oiuline, ma}' be likened to the raasculino 
of its kind, the one uudef discussion, from its tout ensemble, may, 
so to speak, be styled the fenuuice, in appearance at least.” The 
graphic pen of Mr. Taylor thus paints its beauty: “It is a sanctuary 
So pure arid stainless, revealing so exalted a spirit of vrorship, tliat 
I felt humbled, as a Christian, to think that our noble religion 
has never inspired its architects to surpass this temple of God and 
Mohammad.” A recent writer (Sir Richard Temple) remarks : 

“ No place is more fitted to inspire men with deeper religious ' / 
culture than this spotless moscpie." Another writer says: “It 
5.S the purest object yet dedicated by the vanity of man bo the 
worship of the Almighty Being'alone.” That much of this 
enthusiasm is well deserved, there can be no room for. doubt. 

In the midst of the Courtyard is a beautiful fountain for the 
ablutions of the faithful. On a platform of stone there is also a 
sun-dial, and the Musjid is joined to the private apart.aients of 
the palace by stai.rcases on both sides. There are also side- 
rooms, separated by lattice work of marble for the \yorship of 
the ladies of (he Harem. The mosque affords accommodation 
for 600 Worshippers. An inscription in black marble letters 
inscribed on the entablature over the front arch .shows that 
it was built by Shah Jahan in 1063 A. H. (1054). 

The building of the mosque, which was commenced in 1056-57 Co.sfcof 
H. (1618 A. D.), occupied seven years and Wvas completed in tnilding. 
1063 H. (1652 A, I).), being the 26th year of Shah Jahtin’s reign, 

The cost was throe hundred thousand rupees. 

The following inscription runs along the eutubla,turc over the Inscription 
front row of supporting pillars, towards the western end of the 
interior of the Musjid: — 
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^ li j|f y )^j j-i 

JJC f AJ IA *>■/ >jt j I 

Cjf »y Icu h;>- ^ 

UUa - ]j^ y y iy f 

l^iO 1) ^7^Jf 

^v>^ Jf>* ^Jf) y cJi t«4 .y y ij^y\ y \y» 

c)l5 !*>•> )yi(^ cJi J It 

^j U*6 Ui.^« J^y! ijLxU-w 

avi ^4* Ji5'>ilfy f 

3ijc;U!>^ c;u4y b 

jt^^jtb cH^^3 ;jstiU^t )yjy$ 

jf CJ ^^ti\-£^-jf Bjyl |^/AaI-> L^ls ^5^^*3 w/tiK Jl ^U 

- (J^\^ 

H ;j30 u^i^i cf ; u:^*» «^Ui 

y ) lAsl" ^.> ^j,^- ^xsCw.;^ Jl |»»^*XAt» 

J.VC c^l ;^0 j'<'-c£3 w>*i J"J v^^J';i CJ"''' ‘‘■’^*•*'1 v^* 

^l»w Utrjfj^^ k*/-^ ^^Jt^J]v,,j,/l^<Aw jjaIio Jj^'j pL^ \y^ 

awL> icaAa ^jcy J-J; vi^ii:* l^^ijjti'- s? A ot^ 

ij^‘*** yhl 

y (•IxiAf )o I ♦'jr 

]jC)^ O'S;!^'®'^ i3 i*))yi _JJJ^ Ci^^^vw..3»r. ^ Iaa*)j 4^^y^1 

^-JjAvJljtJlk.^) 

“ This bright Kaaba and second Tabernacles of Bliss is so 
pre-emineutly hnmuous that, compared to it, the bright dawn of 
morning looks like the dusk of eveniug ; the effect of its grealj 
brilliancy is such that the snn, compty^ed to it, is like an eye 
that is dazzled hy brightness. Its firm foundation is as high as 
that of the highest heavtjn. Its bounty-showering towers are as 
lofty as the porticoes of paradise. Its grand foundations indicate 
that it is a mosque founded on the basis of piety; and its turrets 
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vie ia brilliancy with the merWiau sun when passing through 
the zodiac, while they surpass it in lieight. .bach of itsfiower- 
pitmacled shafts is like a bunch of light connected with a cluster 
of brilliant stars, or like a fountain of beneficent rays emanating 
from the sun. Each of its gilded pinnacles affords light to the 
hca/enly luminaries ; each of its resplendent arches resembles 
the new moon, and is ever hailed as the festival of Id, 

On either side of it is the fort, built of red sandstone, of the 
metropolis of,Akbarabad ; the Masjid is to this fort as the seven 
planets are to the sky ; one may say it is a halo round the moon, 
which is sure proof of the advent of clouds ot rneicy , oi it is a 
circle round tho luminous sun, which is an unmistakeable sign of 
the toming fall of beneficent rain. Verily, it is a lofty mansion of 
paradise, made (as it were) of one precious pearl, for from the 
beginning of the inhabited world the like of a mosque built 
entire]V of pure marble 'vas never produced; and since the crea¬ 
tion the parallel of a temple so brilliant and bright from top to 
bottom has never appeared. 

Built by the command of the potentate of Solomons magnifi¬ 
cence ; the Sultan of Abraham’s honour ; the embellisher of the 
countenance of Islam ; the founder of the Empire; the king of 
kings, whose court equals in dignity the highest heaven ; the 
shadow of God; the a.sylum of the people; the strength of the 
pillars of State ; the prop of the basis Of justice and benignity; 
the earth, being blessed with his footsteps, feels more dignified 
than the heavens in a thousand ways; through the profusion of 
his gifts the heavens are compelled to acknowledge the earth’s 
superiority; prosperity and wealth, through love of service to him, 
are ever awake to their duty ; State and religion are greatly 
attracted by the beauty of Ids countenance; the zephyrs of Para¬ 
dise crave the dust of his Sanctuary ; dignified as the heavens; the 
destroying fire of hell solicits a stipend from the polish of the 

steel of his sword, which destroys the enemies; 

Tlie foundations oE State receive strength from him ; 

Tho basis of justice obtains duration from him ; 

His Victorious sword 

Ever (iespatclies the infidele ; 

Heaven ia one of his slaves j 

The dawn of clay ia a inirror-liolder for his coiiutcnunce y 
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He is the supporting axis of the heavenly faith and of the 
lav/s; the centre of the circle of justice and adihiulstrat^ the 
father of victory; Suahabugldiu Mohaiuinad, the second lord of 
the fortunate coiijiuiction of the planets, the yaliatifc King Shi-h 
Jahdn. 

This building was completed in a ^pace of seven years, at a 
cost of three lakhs of rupees towards the end of tim 26th year of 
the fortunate reign Gorresponding to the year 1063 Hijri, 

May it so please God, the God without compeer, that, through 
the blessings of the good iabentions of this'sovereign, the de¬ 
fender of the Faith, all people may have au increased desire 
for performing devotions and doing virtuous deeds! And may 
the direction and guidance in the right way have as their result 
the salvation of this righteous King the accepted of God ! O 
Lord of the universe ! Amen T 

A passage to the north-west comer of the Mvaclu Bhawau 
leads to the Nagina Masjid, o, small but very handsome nK^sque^ 
60 feet square. It was founded by Aurangzeb for the ladies of 
the Zenana, and, being built entirely of white marble alter the 
fashion of the Moti Masjid, may be called its sinaller counter” 
part. Connected with it, on an elevation overlooking the waters 
of the Jumna, is a set of chambers in which Shah Jahap was 
kept in honourable confinement by his ambitious son Aurangzeb, 
and the room is still pointed out where he used to live, with 
little to console his heart except the sight before him of the 
monument raised by his own genius to the memory of the 
wife of his youth, the renowned Lady of the Taj- In a wall 
opposite is a cavity vvliere used to be stored warm water for the 
purpose of ablution before going to prayers. 

The apartments which were the actual quarters df Shdh Jahdn 
while reigning Emperor of Hiuclustau are also noticeable for 
containing the reputedSomnabh’^ gates. The avenging army 
of Lord Ellenborough^' under the command of General Pollock., 
brovight these gates from Ghazni, as a trophy of British success 
in Afghanistan. The gate.s are 12 feet high by 9 in 
breadth, and are elaborately carved and inlaid They were 
the subject of a proclamation from the Governor-^General 
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aiiiiounciug to the native rulers and people of India that 
the victorious British army had borne the gates of SominUh 
in triumph from Afghanistan, and that “the insult of 800 
years was avenged.” The proclamation was correct enough so 
feU’ as it announced that the gates were? brought from Mahmtid's 
tomb at Olmul But it was a mistake to suppose that they were 
the gates of SOmnilth, believed to have been crimed away 
by MahmM and put on his tomb after his death as evidence 
of Mohainraedan conquest. The original gates wore of sandal¬ 
wood and of great celebrity, from their elaborate design. 
The conclusion arrived at by the best judges was that they 
were destroyed by fire, and that, when the tomb was repaired 
and renewed, a new set of gates made of deodar were setup, 
A microscopic examination revealed the further fact that, 
while the framework contains Cufi inscriptions, there is not 
a single figure of the 33 millions of Hindu gods, nor any other 
Hindu symbol, on it. Nevertheless, the gates are interesting, 
as bearing evid ent marks of great ago, and as the relics of 
the last resting-place of the greatest Asiatic conqueror, whose 
ambition could only find rest in his grave. The ornamentniion 
in the framework consists of panelling in small compartments, 
each containing a star of six points, in the shape of two 
interlaced triangles, and is wrought in well-relieved fret-wmrk 
of the most chaste and florid arabesque, surrounded by borders of 
running patterned arabesques, which all plainly point to 
their Mohammedan origin. 

A door, close to the chambers of the Mina Masjid, opens 
on a beautiful balcony with a courtyard lined with apartments of 
red sandstone. This was the place where the ladies of the 
Zenana brought and sold their fimey and artistic wares, the King 
and his wives taking the part of purchasers. Here it 
was that Jahflngir conceived a violent passion for NurJahiln. 
As she, in her youth, accompanied her mother, the wife of 
the Lord High Treatsurer of Akbar, to attend the fancy'fair 
the eyes of the two met, and a walk free and independent, a 
face smiling, handsome, childish, and happy, a figure tall and 
graceful, and a waist Gypress-like, fascinated the future Emperor 
of Hindustan, himself possessed of a handsome exterior, a tall 
figure, with broad chest and long arms, and eyes ominously keen 
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and pierciag. The passion was mutual The court is now 
used for lawn-lennis. 

To the south of the Khfis Mtihal, and close to the Amar Singh 
Gate, is a massive building in redstone, Ciilled the Jahinglri 
Mahal, or the Palace of JahAngir, a singularly elegant and 
beautiful structure. It is a two-storeyed building, most 
exquisitely carved and inlaid with relieving lines of white marble, 
and two courts paved in red sandstone, the largest of which 
is seventy feet square. The peculiarity of the structure lies 
in the general avoidance of arches, the" roofs resting on Hanks 
of free redstone, supported by massive but singularly handsome 
and richly carved pillars of the same material. The structure 
is moat perfect, and, as Fergusson remarks, is singularly elegant 
in detail; and having escaped the fate of so many palace^ of 
India, time has only softened, without destroying, the beauty 
of its features/’ The stones on the interior and ceiling were 
once covered with lovely paintings in gold ; but these have all 
been obliterated through lapse of time. The Hindu brackets, 
exquisitely carved, the moulding of convontionalised lotus- 
flowers, supported by a pair of birds on either side, the carvings 
of elephants on the roof of the building in yed sandstone, 
facing the river, are all unique decorations in the Saracenic 
st 3 do, and exhibit Hindu proclivities. This was the palace, the 
residence of Jodh Bai, the wife of JahAugir, and daughter of 
Moth, the R4ja of Jodhpur, called by Mohammedaii historians 
Mariam ZafOflni. In a niche in one of the walls wa.s placed 
the image of //aiittwawji, one of the principal gods of Hindu 
mythology/which was destroyed by Aurangzeb, Behind the 
ladW chambers is a covered passage, separated from the rest 
of .the building by lattice work. This was the place for the 
female guards who performed watch and guard duty to the 
royal personages when they retired to rest. There are cham¬ 
bers of peculiar construction in which the game of hide-and- 
seek was played by the royal inmates. 

The upper storey consists of two pavilion.s, of massive style, 
elaborately carved and exquisitely ornamented. One of these 
has been modernized, and has been converted into a residence for 
a warrant officer, and tlie other is still perfect. On the roof there 
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Palace of Jodh Bai, Fo-t, Agra (exterior vsew) 
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used to be Eicciimulated and distributed to the vafious parts ol’ 
the palace, by meaus of copper pipes, still extant, the name of the 
palace to \vhich they belonged being engraved on the inedallions 
which sunnount each pipe. 

Among the wonders of ilie palace are the curious triider- The umler* 
groiuvd oh ambers, descent to which is obtained by broad stairs to clminbeu-. 
(he south of the Khas Mahal* The windows of these laby¬ 
rinths, overlooking the Jumna, may be observed from the base of 
Jah?ingii*» palace. The buildings extend over a considerable area 
and tormiriate in a BaoH, or well-hoase. In these vaulted cham¬ 
bers the Emperor and his delicate Harem found shelter frpm the 
burning heat of the sun and scorching winds in^itho summer. 
Fountains of water played and made the atmosphere cool and 
delicious. Here the Emperor^ in his pleasant retreat, dashed 
through the pure and cold waters, the royal party was entertained 
with dancing and music, the cluimber8 resounded with festive 
merriment. The avenues in the BaoH that snrroimded the 
waters of the wall were carpeted with cusliions of soft velvet, on 
which sat the royal ladies, chattering and making meny, 

‘while the npatluc boatmen, gliding down the river, ga^ed 
up at the lofty walls, wondering what the laughter meant.' A 
dark and dreary chamber at the extreniity of the well was 
designed for tlie incarceration of women found guiltjA of mis¬ 
demeanour. It is said one of these under'ground passages 
coiTununicated with the Taj and the Sekandara^but no outlet 
has yet been discovered. 

A bill Fa^l notices the fact of the foundation of the Fort of 
Agra by Akbar in the records of the 9th year of His Majesty’s 
reign (1564 A. B.) thus :— 

The buildings of the old fort on tiro bank of the river cost o 
(Jumna) having become dilapidated^ through lapse of time, a 
new fort of red sandstone was built on its site, under orders of 
His Majesty. The plan was designed by ridlful er>gineers and 
accomplished artisans. The width of thp wall was fixed at SO 
yards EadsUald^ and the height at 60 yards of the same. It 

* The old fort called Badalpjarh sr.ffered mach during the earthquake of Oi l 
A. 11. (I50o A. !>.), and was nearly destroyed during the explosion which took 
place in 962 a. li. (15^ a, T).)- sc© page 74 cewfe. 

13 
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comprises four gate\va 3 ’ 3 , which open the door of wealth and 
prosperitj on the four quarters of the world. A munbor of 3,000 
to 4,000 masons and artisans ivas employed daily on the work, 
and it took eight years to build the fort. 

The superintendent of the architecture was’Qasim Kluin, * the 
Lord of the Adiniralty. The cost 'vas 7 kroro Tankas, or 35 
lacs of rupees.” ~ 


Buried Tombs discoveued in the Fort, 

According to Mr. Beal, the author of Aliflaknl y'uwavikfi, 
when, in 1218 A. H. (1803 A. D.). the Fort of Akbarabad (Agra) 
came into the possession of the East India Company, the Judge's 
Court was built in it. Forty-two years afterwards, or in 184.5 a. d., 
orders were received for the demolition of the old court-house, 
and a new one was built in its steal on the same spot. On 
the foundations of the old walls, four tombs were found, 
at a distance of one hundred paces from the tower called 
Jlian Katora. Two of these were without inscription ; but the 
other two contained marble sarcophagi with Persian inscriptions. 
One of these inscriptions shows that the tomb belonged to some 
grandee who died in the 46th year of the Ilahi year of Akbar, or 
1010 A. H. (1601 A. D.). This was tlie finio when Akbar way 
occupied in military operations in Khundevsh^ and Salem, the 
Crown Prince, had rebelled against him, Both tombs, from their 
locality in the fort, seem to have belonged to some beloved 
members of the Royal family wlio died a premature death, thus 
causing intense grief to their relations. 

One of these inscriptions was thus:— 

o.k vi.;f ^ 1^ jj t 


4ii. 

c;d 


Jt-^' 


^ l eign Qftaim Khan Avas mado Governor of Agra. He 

tiashiuir tor Akbar, awt was ani'ointeU Governor of Kabul in tlie 34 fch 
j-eai. He wa.s asaasamatei at Kabulin 15 U 3 A. i>. 






the fort. 
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Ah i Alas ! iTiy beloveil 
IlfVis i.l^^j'urted anhjecting me to grief. 

When T uskeil Rcitson the yenr ot his death, 

Ho replhii, *0 poor wnrt‘pt<?^»lingman ! 

It was 1010 of the Hijra 

That he proceeded to the paradise from this mortal world.^ 

Listen another year of ; 

He died in 4eth of PerhL 
AVitli perfect siOeerity I pray for his eaerod sonL 
0 God ! may it find place in the paradise of Aden ! 

The sarcop)h?tgus coutaiaing the above iuscription was in the fbrt 
at the time when Mr. Beal wrote his work iir 1264 a. H, (1847 A. D.). 
The other tomb has (he following inscription on it;™ 

G 
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j ji oy 

0 !•*»»'* t-f i^s.. 

j * • c/ ‘ '* • ' ’ 


#’j«2 y** 

ji 

<*-iy V V" 

Alas! the life of tlie worhl has departed from the world ; 

Without him the l) 0 <ry is without soul and life extinef. 

It hcliOves (hat I should weep bitterly imd. cry owi, Ilm .' fiai ! 

For he vvas like the moon and has died young-. 

My Kon, w ho was as dear to me as life, 

lias had no mercy on iiu>j and proce-ded towarde Him. 

Vl'hen 1 psked leason the date of his death, he replied 

* Both the biniicli of the rose and its leaf have left the rose-garden.’ 

Put an end, it hthovep, to thy life, 0 writer ! 

For the eweet-tohgaed and sw eet-benkecl parrot has gone. 

The above poems seem to have been written by a loving 
father to commemorate the mournful death of a youthful son 
who pie-deceascd hlmi How short and unstable human life 
is, and how changeable and uncertain are its affaiis, when it ia 
seen that the affectionate mourner. to whom life must have become 
a misery, as his poetic effusions show, is no more, too, nor the 
dwellers in those high palaces and gorgeous edifices, lifting their 
heads to the sky, which are left on the spot forsaken and forlorn, as 
a mark of world’s evanescent and transient nature ; and further, 
what trace had been discovered of a dearly beloved during life, 
was by mere accident, ceutiuies after he had slirivelled into dust 
and clay! Tcvipora maianiur et ms nmtamurln Hits. 
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The strand. 


THE TAJ. 

AwotTT a tnilo distant from t!ie Fort is that wonder of the 
East, tho jewel and glory of Indian arciiitecfcure, the far-'famod 
Tilj, Being situated on a bend of tho river Jiimna, it looks much 
nearer the direction of the city than it really is. The road 
is by (he river strand and was constructed by the labour of 
the destitute poor in the famine of 1838.. The strand, eighty 
feet wide, is excellent, and the beauty of tho town is enhnnc- 
The PfttliinK ed by the commodious bathing Ghdfs along the river hank. 

nnmerous temples, towers, aivmmer houses, and other 
elegant building-s on the river side render the sight of the city 
exceedingly charming and picturesque. The space between the 
r> . / Fort and the Tdi wa.s once studded with the villas of the nobility, 

villas. stately edifice.s and superb palaces and garden house.? ol the 

Omerahsof the Moghal Empire; but nothing now remains of 
tlieih except huge mounds and shapele.ss masses of eartli. Bernier, 
who saw these buildings, describes them as a “ rovv of new, hou.ses 
with arcad.es resembHng those of the principal streets in Delhi.”* 
They have been also noticed by contemporary hIstoriau.s, Mulla 
Abdul Hamid, author of BckUhdh and Mohammad, 

Sdleh, author of Amal4Sdkk There were extensive Bazars 
in which cosnrnoditie.s of all descriptions were sold by mer¬ 
chants from various parts of India and distant, countries 
and the mercliaut classes had built edifices of solid vnavsbnry 
work and shops in which tliay e.xhiblted the articles for sale. 
In making the strand, old masonry works and foundations, 
soinerimes ten feet thick, were found, and they were so solid 
that they had to be blasted by powder, 

Arjumand Bano Begam, surnamed Mum{az-uz-Z;imani, or 
Ariumand Mumtfiz Mahal, was thb daughter of Mirzii Abnl Hasan Asif 
linBo Begam. the SOU of Mirza Ginas Beg Itiiniidnd- 

daula, wltose daughter, Nur Jahitn, was the wife of Jahangir. 
She^ was thus niece to Nurjahan, the step-ntother of Shah 
Jahdn. As the aunt was famous for her surpassing beauty 
and accomplishments, so was the niece ; iis N6r Jahau had 
fascinated the libertine Jahlingir witb her charms, so Mumtaz 

subdued the stern Slnih Jahdn with her ioveIiiw3.ss. Both, 

..—- — .- 

* Bernier’s Travels ia the Moghul Empire, T'. 293. 
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THE TXJ, 

in tJieuvturMv tvxomsed great influence over the! lords and 
husbands. ■ 

Jahingftbetrotdied MxirnUz-u Shdh Jahan when Hwrtmmago 

the* latter was fiffcoen years and 8 months old. After the .juUAn. 
expiry of five years and three months while ShAh JahAn was 
twenty years and eleven months old, he was married to 
Mmatfiz. The bride, at the time of marriage, was 19 years 
eight mbfitha and 9 days old. The marriage took place on 
thh night : of Friday'^ the 9th of RaW-ul-AwiU, 1021A. H- 
(1612 A. D.). The affectionate royal tatheiv at a propitious 
moment, bound the wreath of pearls to tlie turban of the bride¬ 
groom vvith his owii hands. The nuptials took place in the 
palace of Itiraad-ud-daulA, the Emperor JahAngir graeirg the 
occasion with his presence, The dowry was fixed at five 
lakhs of nipee.s. Tlio couple remained on terms of deep affection 
throughout their lives. 

It must be noted that ShAh JahAn was already the bus- 
band of a wile when he married MumtAz-nz-Zamani. Oite 
year and eight months before \that inaiTlage, lie had been 
affianced to the daughter of Muzaftar Hussain MirzA, son of 
Suit An Hussain MirzS, .sou of Bohranr MirzA, son of Shah 
Isniail Safvi, King of Persia. The marriage took place in 
Rajab, 1019 A. H., when ShAh JahAn was above 19 years of 
age. The result of the union was Purhmvar Bano Begam, 
born 12fch Jamadiul-Akhir, 1020 A. H. Fi ve and a half years 
after Ids inavriago with Miimtaz-uz-Zamani, he was married to 
the daughter of ShAh NawAz Khan, son of Abdul Ilahim 
Khan-i-Khm&n, “ out of,” according to Abdul Hamid, motives of 
policy, k Th^ marriage took place in Agra, and the result of the 
union was a Son named Prince JahAn Afroz, who died in 
Burhanpnr At the ago of one year and nine months. N' r'l^^'vithstand- 
iog these two marriages, His Majesty was so much afaehed to 
Mumtaz-uz-Zamaid, that slie was his iii.separable companion, and /-anmiii, 
he could not part with her even when engaged in military expedi. 
tions in remote parts of India such .as the Deccan. Wliat she 
wanted was never refused. She, in particular, acquired great 
fame for obtaining the free pardon of persons .sentenced to under¬ 
go tho e.'itremo penalty of the law, and many whom she, out of 
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IsHiie from 
iv< 1% 


qompasaion, n'Cdinmeiided for tho exorcise of the ICiug6 prcroga- 
tive, owed their life to her. 

Sh4h Jaluin had fourteen ehilclretj by Mumtaz^iiz-Zamani, of 
whom eight vvere sous Riid six dangliters; of those seven were 

alive at the ti!ae of the Empress’s death. 

■ 'V-' 

‘ The following are the names of the children 

1. HuruI*Nisa (daughter) boiui ^ Agra on 8t!i Safor 1022 
A.H.; died in 1025 A.H , aged tliree years and one month. 

2. Jahan-Ara-Begam (daughter), cornniouly known as the 
Begam S?ihib, born on Shturvlav, the 21st Saiar, 102d A.H., when 
Shah Jahan was engaged in an expedition against the Eaua of 
Me war. 

3. Mohammad DarRShekoh (son), born In Ajrnir after the re¬ 
turn of the Emperor from Mowar, on the night of Saturday, the 
29th of Safar 1024 A.H. 


4* 


6 . 


t 


8 . 


Mohammad Shilh Shuja (son), born in Ajmir on the 
night of Sunday, tlie IStli of JamadiiibAkhir, 1025 A,H. 

Roshanara Begam (daughter), born in Burlianpur ou the 
2nd ofEamazsan 1026 A.H. 

Mohammad Aiirangzeh (/^on), born on the night ofSatui^ 
day, the 15th of Zikad 1027 A.H. 

UimMed Baksh (son)j born iu the neighbourhood of Sar- 
haud on 11th Muliarram 1029 A.H.; died in Bnrhanpur 
1031 A.H, 


Siiria Bano Begap (daughter), horn 20th Bajab 1030; died 
1037 at the age of seven jears. 

9. Another son, .born 1031 A.H., but died a few days after. 

No name jiiad been given to him. 

10. Murad fSaksh (son), born in the fort of Rohtas on 
'VVedne/day, the 25th of Zilhij, 1033 A.Ll. 

11. Lutfa)lah (sou), born in Safar 1036; died in llam.a?;an 

1037, aged one year and 7 inonlhs. 

12. Daiilat Afza (son), born in 1037 ; died the following year. 

13. A daughter, born in 1039 A. H.; died the same year. 
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14. GiHito’ fdaugliter), the last issue, born on the 

night of Wednesday, the 17th of Zika-ad, 1010 A, H. 
(1630 A. IX) in Burhanpur. 

It vvaa in giving birth to her last child that the EmprCvSs died. 

The authors of the Bdhhdhndnia and Amali Saleh, both con- 
temporary historians, have furnished touching particulars of the 
last moments of JIumtaz-uz Z imtuii. 

Her Majesty being pregnant and the usual time of delivery 
being near, she became suddenly ill and suffered from anguish 
of travail in chlU-birtli, from the morning of Tuesday to the 
tnidnight of VVedne?>diy following, it being the 17th of the mouth 
of Zikad 1010 A.H. (1633 A D.) After midnight sive gave 
birth to a daughter; but, on account of some internal derange¬ 
ment, her troubles inereased and slie had fainting fits. At length 
aoeing that her end was near, she asked tlio Princess Julian Ara 
Begarn, who sat by her side, to call tlie E nperor, her Royal 
consort, froOi a room in the Zimm where His M ijesty then was. 
The Emperor hastened to the queen’s apartment and took his 
seat at) the head of his dying beloved wife’s bed. Muiritaz-uz- 
Zamani looked on the king with despair and tears in her eyes, and 
admorushed him to take good care of her children and her own 
aged father and m:>ther wiien she was herself no more. 'J’hen fix¬ 
ing her eyes on the cornpaulon of her life and casting a deep look 
on him, she breathed her last at three watches before sunrise. 

The entire court went into mourning. His Majesty put on 
white robes, and the Princes Royal, the gran lees of the realm and 
officials ond servants of state dressed themselves in mourning 
costume, 

Mumtaz-uz-Zamani, at the time of her death, was 39 years 
4 months and 4 diiysold. The poet Bcbadal Khan found the date 
of her death in tlie hemistich 

Ot'J 3 1'^'^ ’n** 

May pariuHsse be the abode of Mumtaz abdial.’^ 

The aibove gives tlie date 1040 A.II. (1630 A. I)) 

The remains of the Empress were, according to the Eastern 
fashion of temporary burial^ called (trust), deposited in 
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the garden of Zcnabad acrosi^ tlie T^pti riv^ BiTrbanpnr/iviiere 
the king was then encamped, prosecuting the war against Khani- 
Jaliah Lodi in the Deccan. The body Vvas inten’ed a plot of 
ground in tlie midst of which was a beautiful fountain which 
adorned the garden palace of Zenabad. 

On the afieruoou of Thursday, the 25th of the month before, 
mentioned. His Majesty, having crossed the Tapti, visited the 
garden of Zenabad to recite the Fatiha, or prayer, on the temporary 
tomb of the Empress. He_ made it his rule, as long as the camp 
Wxas in Biirhanpur, to visit the tomb every Friday. Grief so Over-^ 
whelmed him that fora week he refused to see any Amir of 
the Empire and did not appear at the Jliaroha windo w 
Klids dm, or transact any business of Slate. He w’as more than 
once heard to say that, if the burdeir of an Empire had not lain 
on his- shoulders, and if the precepts of Mohammedan law (>Shara) 
had , not strictly forbiddeii demonstrations of sorrow on the death 
of any one wdifoh in any way infringed the rules of rcsi.ghxddon 
and Full reliance on the will of the Creator, so overpowered was 
he with grief, that ho would have at once resigned the Empire 
and diadem and made a partition of the country among bis sons. 
For two^yea^ he abandoned all sorts of pleasurable pursuitis 
especially the Imaring of music and iriUsicTd^msfe^^ the 
wearing of jewels, the use of perfumes, the partaking of rich food 
and the wearing of precious costumes. On the JTcf festivals and 
other festivities when the ladies of the royal household assembled, 
according to custom, about hia person, the Emperor, missing bis 
bfloved wife among them, could not help shedding tears. When¬ 
ever he went to the apartments in which the deceased had lived, 
not finding the object of his heart there, be invariably for a long 
iirae afterwards could not help bursting into tears, Muila Abdul 
Hamid, wbo lias furnished these accounts, says that, at ilfo time 
of the death of Mumtaz-uz-Zamani, there were not more 
than twenty white hairs in king's beard, but in a shbrfc 
time after the Queen's death Uie mimber of such hairs greatly 
increased. 

According to Mulla Mohammad Saleh, for a long lime after 
the death of Mumtaz, rnourning was obseryed in Court for the 
whole mouth of Zika-ad each year, when the Emperor put on 




wilitft garments and all the Omerahs dressed themselves in 
mourning ooBtume. 


The Emperor was much attached to his eldest daughter, 

Jahta Ara Begam. Of the jewels, ornaments, an(j.,gold and silver 
coin, all valued at more than a karor of yw'pees, the Emperor 
gave one half to the Begam Jjahib and the other half to the 
other childraa All the household establishments previously 
in charge of the deceased Empress \Yere put under the control 
of the Degam Sahib. The^ aniuial allowance of six lacs, allow¬ 
ed to the deceased, wa^; bn her death, transferred to the Begam, 
witir an addition of four lacs, half of which was cash and half 
represented ,a or royal grant of land. Mirza Ishaq Beg 
Tezdi, the IJHr Srf»man of the deceased, was appointed Diwan to 
the Begath Sahib, and Basti-ul-Nisa Kbanam was, as in the 
tiniQ bf her mother, appointed to the charge of her seal and 
the household affairs. 

Six months after the melancholy event, or on Friday, the Kcmainso? 
17th of Jamadiulawal, 1041 A. H. (1631 A. D.), the rnortal 
remains of the deceased Empress were sent to Akbarabad (Agra), 
the DaruUkhilofat under charge of Prince Mohammed Shah 
Shnja Bahadur, Bastiul-Nisa Khanam, the head of the 'Royal 
houseliold in the time of the late Empress who enjoyed her 
fullest confidence, and in the words of Abdul Hanaid,/ understood 
her temper/ and who nov/ was the head of the Royal house¬ 
hold affairs under the Begam Sahib, and Wazir Khdn,^ the 
Physician Royal Under orders of the Emperor, (oad and cash 
in silver coin were distributed to the poor and needy all the 
way from Bitrhanpiir to Agra, the last resting place of the 
Empress. The site selected for the mausoleum was to the south 
of the city. It was originally a palace of RAjit M?ln Singh ; but where they 
it was Dow the property of his grandson, Ptaja Jey Singh. 

His Majesty gave the Raja a lofty edifice from the Khalsa 
estate in exchange for this building, and the spot was UsSed for 
the mausoleum of the deceased Empres.% The interment at 
this spot took place on I Sth Jamdi-ul-Sani, lOll A. H, At first 
a temporary dome was built over the tomb, so that it might 

^ His name wag IhmuUlin, a native of Chkviot in Punjab. He founded the 
eefrhrated mas(|(ie heariu" his name in Lahore, 
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remain c()ncealed from the public view; but, under orders of 
the Emperor, an edifice Avas built over and around it which to 
this day remains the wonder of the world. The expenditure on 
this building was estimated at fifty lakhs of rupees. 

A large outer gateway opens on to a spacious quadrangle, 
surrounded by arcaded rooms of solid Oiusonry and adorped by 
four gateways. This is the Gcitravan where the traveliers 

and the poor were accommodated and entertained at State 
expense. It has been aptly remarked by the best of judges 
that ‘beautiful as it is in itself, the Tdj would lose half of its 
charm if it stood alone.* It is the combination of the most 
chaste structures and of diverse beauties and plans each subordinat¬ 
ed to the other in the most exact and perfect proportions that 
haA^e rendered the Tdj, as a whole, Avhat it is and such as the 
‘ world cannot match.* As you attempt to see it, on eatering the 
caravan mrae, it does not burst upon your view all at once, but^ 
like a coy maid, conceals its face, the grand portal opposite 
serving as a veil to cover its transcendent form Passing over a 
broad pavement of stone, you enter a great gateway of red free¬ 
stone, £i noble structure most elaborately carved and inscribed 
Avith sentences from the Koran. It is surmounted by 26 Avhite 
nlarble cupolas, which rise over an octagonal room of about 
45 feet square, with a roof like the inverted curve of a dome 
and galleries disposed in the most appropriate manner; Right 
and left of the inner passage are platforms, raLsed about eight 
feet from the ground, on which merchants exhibit artibk^ 
for sal<3. 

The gateway opens on to a spacious quadrangle, 1,860 feet 
from east to Avest, and 1)000 feet from north to south. It is 
surrounded by lofty red sandstone walls, with turrets at the 
attdagateway on three aides, and the fourth facing the river 
Jumna. Slowly, as the demi-vault whose arch hangs high above 
is passed, a descent by a flight of steps reveals before your eyes 
the lovely T^j with .its thousand charms. You see before you 
a sanctuary, pure and spotless as the sanctuary of heaven, dis¬ 
playing at once in the grace and symmetry of its form, thb, 
chasteiiess of its appearance and the ma jesty and effulgence of its 
style, the lofty spirit of its founder. A long and wide patliw«ay, 




paved with square stones and dividing the \Yhole of the garden 
into two eqtial parts, now lies before you. It is shaded by a 
delighfcfiil avenue of tal!, dark Cyprus trees, all in exquisite 
barinoDy with the 

After advancing a few pacjes towards the garden^ the visitor 

would do well to turn round and view the back portions of the ^-tma to 

. , the noor. 

architecttirc, which he will find as splendid and magnifieent as 
the froot in all its details, from the columns to the architrave^ 
and the cornices. On eitlier side of the pavilion along the garden 
wtdl, are a series of wide galleries , su pported by low col inn us. 
Acot^rding to Bernier, the poor were admitted into tliese galleries 
three times a week during the rainy season to receive the alms 
fouruled in perpetuity by Shah Jahan. The traveller was an 
cye-wituess of the distribution of these charities, and thousande 
were the needy fed here and to whom cash money and clothes 
were also given by the State officers. 

Betw een the gateway and the Tdj itself is a spaciou3 marble Th 0 lUj 
platform, in tlm cenIre of which sparkles a lovely little fountain 
of the same material and a long row of dealt placed some 
feet from each other and carried from end to eiul. The beautiful 
walks on either side of this row of fountains, each of which sends 
up a single slender jet, brancli off in different directions arid are 
shaded by trees of various kinds. Tlie stately palm, the 
feathery bamboo, the handsome green bailian and the shady 
orange tree mingle their luxuriant foliage, while the odoriferous 
lemon flowers, roses, Jasmine and other fragrant shrubs and 
pl?Mits sweeten the air. The garden is most tastefully kept up at 
Government expense. The eye thus cooled and refreshed^ the 
mind thus cheered and enlivened, a gentle walk of a quarter of a 
mile through the principal avenue, brings you in contact with a 
dead wall of white marble, to the right and left of which are a 
double flight of marble steps of great smoothness and elegance. 

These marble steps lead to a platform, 18 feet high and 
square, id the midst of which stands the nJausolcum itself. 

Arrivod at the terrace or platform and pausing here, une 
is lost in admiration at the beauty and magnificence of the struc¬ 
ture. At every step he discovers now beauties. As one examiues 
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each part;, he is left in aatonishment at the gtax)deur of the soul 
that planned and the genius that executed so marvellous a 
task. The tesselated pavement of black and ^vhite marble, foriur 
ing a mosaie of great neatness and elegance, is sutrouiicled on all 
sides by a low parapet about two feet high. At each angle 
The mhmrets* of the t'^trace stands a minaret, .le33 feet in height, of most 
exquisite proportions, built of. white marble, surmounted by a 
light, graceful cupola supported on eight elegant pillars and 
reached by a spiral staircase. In the centre of the idatform 
XUe stands the mausoleum, a square of 186 feet, encircled by a man- 

Mttusolemii. purest marble, descending one below the 

other in regular succession. From the centre springs the princi¬ 
pal dome, 38 feet in diameter and 80 feet in height, surmounted 
by a gilt crescent, about 260 feot from the ground level Thd 
upper terrace round the spring of the dome is protected by|^ 
a higher parapet of about 6 feet, each angle being surnrounted by 
cupolas supported on slender pillars of marble, The^e structures, 

Y yiewed from the garden below, give the tout ensemhtc* a lighl 
I and aerial appearance, affording, on compirieon with the bulky 
“clome near it, a relief to the sight; for without them the vast 
swelling would wear a heavy look. 

The sides of the central octagonal room, about 60 feet in 
diameter, face the four cardinal points and contain entrances, 
each about IfSO feet long, There are suites of octagonal rooms 
all round, to the number of eight, having direct communication 
with the centre apartment. In these ?ooms the Koroui was 
constantly read by tlie Mullahs for the benefit of the soul of the 
royal couple whose ashes lie buried here. Bernier, in his travels, 
has referred to the reciting of the Koran by these Mullahs* 
Tavernier, noticing the same subject, ivrites:—** From time 
to time, they change the carpets, chandeliers and other ornaments 
of that kind, and there are always there some Mullahs to pray/* 
The elliptic arches forming the doors are each 18 feet high, 
and above each is an elliptic window. The grand entrance is 
formed of a. single pointed arch rising nearly to the cornice. The 
entrances and arches from the top to the basement, the 
dome and the upper galleries of the minarets, are decorated vdth 
flowers in relief, cut out of marble in various patterns and inlaid 
with ornamenttd designs in marble of different colours, e«>pecially 
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pule bi’0\vii) aad bluiali violet variety. From ike pavement 
to the top of the arches and along the walls are inserted passages . 
fi'om the Koran iti letters of black marble let into the white 
uiarblo ground with so much exactness that/if you pass a,needle 
point over the stone, it will not be interrupted anywhere, so 
smooth and soft has the surface been made, although the work 
is purely inlay. Each letter so inserted is about a foot in length* 
According to one writer, ‘ they are cut out so regularly, with 
such precision and so elegantly, that the best calligraphist 
could not produce, with the pen on paper, better Tvghra or cuji 
characters, if he took ever such great care in the attempt.' 

, Qoneeruiug the arraiigement of light in the central octagonal 
room and the cool temperature maintained liere, Fergusson writes: 
‘'The light i the central apartment is admitted only through 
double screens of white marble trellis-woik of the most exquisite 
design, one on the outer and one on the inner face of the walls. 
In our climatb this would produce nearly complete darkness; but 
in India, and ii> a building wholly composed of white marble, 
this wa$ required to temper the glare that otherwise would have 
been intolerable. As it is, no words can express the charmed 
beauty of that central chainber, seen in the soft gloom of the 
subdued light that reaches it through the distant and half*closed 
openings that siuTOund it. When used as a Bara Dari, or 
pleasure palace, it must always b.ave been the coolest and love¬ 
liest of garden retreats, and now that it is sacred to the dead, 
it is the most graceful and the most iinpressive of sepulchres 
in the world."’ The screens referred to, wlucb are of marble and 
lasper, are decorated with a wainscotting of sculptured tablets, 
representing flowers of various patterns. 

In the grand octagonal half and under the principal dome 
previously described, sumd the tomb of Mumta^j Mahal in the 
centre, and that of Shiilv Jalutn, raised somewhat above hers, on one 
side. The tombs are sarcophagi of the purest marble, exquisitely 
carved and elaborately inlaid with agate, bloodstone, lapis lazuli, 
coinieliau and other imlycoloured and precious storms and gems 
which have been imbedded in the wliite marble ground-work 
with extreme elegance and exactness. According to some of the 
^ best judges, a few of the flowers on the cenotaphs are carved 
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witfisueh exactness and accuracy that they eoinpfiso h 
varieties of stones of diffei'cnt colours withiii a space of less than an 
inch each, and with such finish and delicacy of exectuion are they 
blended together that, seen with the naked eye, they produce the 
appearance of natural flowers truly iinitated. It is only with 
the aid of a microscope that they can be distinguished. The 
cetvotaphs are surrounded with an octagonal ' screoti eight feet 
* high, earved out of solid blocks of white marble, iugldy polish 
the doorway to the enclosure, in the shape of an arc, being a 
couple of feet higher. The carving is open tracery in excellent 
devices, the lilies, irisis and other flovvers being in ter-vvrought in 
the most intricate ornarnented designs. The surface of the walls 
internally is highly polished and furnishes evidence of sculptural 
art in its greatest intricacy, minuteness and elegance. All the 
spandrels and angles are embellished with white marble of the 
purest description, inlaid with precious stones such as bloodstone, 
jaspers, agates and the like, representing w'reaths of flowers, 
scrolls and frets, and set in a hundred ways, forming, according 
to the best judges, ‘" the most beautiful and precious styfe of 
ornament ever adopted in architecture/' 

^‘The judgment, indeed,’' says Fergiisson, with which this 
style of Grnameutxis apportioned to the various parts is aimosi 
as remarkable as tlib. ernament itself, and con veys a high idea 
of the taste and skill of\the Indian aivdiitects of that age/' 

The following is tlie" inscription on the tomb of Shah 
Jalian :— 

J.A 

y" ,y!c ; U y 5.J ti 

The illuminated sepulchre and sacred resting place of His most exalted 
Majeidy, dignified aa Uazwan,^ havintr hia aboi^e in paradise and liia 
dwelling in t)»e starry heaven,*j* dweller in the regions of bliss, the second 

lord of constellation, Shah Jahan, the King valiant, may his mausolemu 

■ ■ ■• ' 

* Razvraii is the name given hy the Moharnniadana to the gnarclian of 
paradise. , 

t The word is llUifin, some region ahovo iheMtarry heavens, where, accord 
to the belief of the Mohainmadans, all sonlsof tho pious assemble aftt’V cleatli. ' 
These ate the regiona where only the angels have access. . / 
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eva* flourisb, and may bis abode be in tbe heavena. He travelled from tbia 
transitory world to the world of eteruity on the night of 28th of the month 
of RajAb 1076 A.U. (1665 A.D). 


The following is tlie inscription on tlte tomb of Munitnx 
Malm):— 

The ilhnninated sepulchre of Arjuinand Bano Hegnm, ntitled MnnitHS 
MuhaL Died ia 1040 A.H. (16S0 A.D. or 36 years beforb the King’s death). 

Above the sarcophagus are inscribed the 99 names of God. 

On the head of the sarcophagus is the^dnscription 

lie is the everlasting. Efe is si^flicient. 

/■ 

On one side is inscribed the following:— 

Nearer unto God are those who say ‘our Lord is God,* 

On the head of the jsarcophagus is inscribed the following 
passage from the Koran :— 

God is He beside \yhoni there is no God. Ho knoweth what is concealed 
and what is manifest. He is merciful and compassionate. ^ 

The real tombs are in a low vault placed exactly under* 
neath those in the hall above. As in the upper hall, the tomb 
of Shdh Juhan is higher than that of his queen, the latter 
being in the centre of the vaulted underground chamber, while 
the former is at its side, to the left. 

The spacious vaulted chamber is reached by a sloping 
passage, so highly polished that particular care has to be 
exercised in stepping on it to avoid slipping. The light from the 
door falls directly on the tombs, which are of much plainer work* 
manship. Beneath these lie (he ashes of the beautiful Mumtaz 
Mahal, in whose memory the mausoleum was built by her consort, 
Shd-h Jahdn, who w’as himself buried by lier side by his son 
Aurangzeb. 

o 

The vault is ever filled with perfumes, and flowers are foiind 
sprinkled in profusion on the tombs and around thorn. 



Tiie real 
tombs. 






The EcliQ. 



The Ibllowlhig ia insorihetl on the Emperorb sarcophagies in 
the real tonib: 


V«>'2»*h4> ^3 jS « ^ y^"' 

\*V*1 d^if^ lyli? IslUoU j 

The sacrec] sepulchre of Ilia most exaUo^^ Mfljc^ity, (Iweller o;f para'lise, 
the second lord of constellation^ the King Sliuh Jahan, may liis uiansoleum 
ever flourish, 1076 A. H (1065 D.). 

The inscriptions on the tohih of the Empress are the sfitne as 
on the upper sarcophagus. \ '“s 

\ ^ 

The vaulted chamber was^ during the llfeiime of Shdh Jnhiin, 
opened once a year, namely, on the anniversary of the deaih of 
the queen Mumtaz Mahal, with great ceremony, and professors 
of other religions were not admitted into it, Bernier, in his 
travels, has thus referred to this prohibition of admission:-^‘'As no 
Cliristian is admitted within, lest its sanctity should be profaned, 
I have not seen the interior, but I uriderstand that nothing can bo 
conceived more rich and magnificent,V 

The stately dome of the Taj produces an echo at once pure, 
sweet and prolonged. A single tone floats and soars in the vault 
overhead in a delicious vibration; reverberated echoes augment 
into a volume of harmonious voices, fading away gradually until 
they are swallowed up in the blue vault of heaven. Writers are 
most enthusiastic in describing the effects produced by the undula¬ 
tion, “ I pictured to myself;' says one, “ the effect of an Arabic or 
Persian lament for the lovely Mumtaz; sung over her tomb. The 
responses tliat would come from above ip the pauses of the song 
must resemble the harmonies of angels in paradise/' Another, re^ 
ferring to the vibrations caused by a low sweet song of praise and 
peace, says, is as though some congregation of the skies were 
chanting their earnest hymns above our heAds.” The masterly 
pen of Raynor thus paints the majesty, the awe, and the pro¬ 
found and dignified stillness of the vaulted chamber:— 

‘‘ The hall, notwithstanding the precious materials of which it 
is built, and the elaborate finish of its ornamet\ts, has a grave 
and solemn effect, infusing a peaceful serenity of rVind, such as 
we feel when contemplating a happy death. Stern, unimagina¬ 
tive persons have been known to burst suddenly into tears on 




entering it, and wlioovcr can behold the Taj without feeling a / 
thi'iU that sends the moisture to liis ej'e, has no sense of beauty ? 
ih'ffis soul” ... . ■■ - ■ ■ 3 

On either side of the Taj, and removed from it by a distance TheMufdiJ 
ol about a hundred yards, are two large mosques of red sand* 
stone, with three domes inlaid with white marble. That to the 
west only was intended for prayers, and has recesses pointing 
to the Kaaba. The floor is marked off into small p.artitioM, 

;each sufficient lor one man to stand, bend bis knees and sit. 
td go through the genuflections and prostrations prescribed by 
the iaith oi Islam, The one to the east, which is precisely 
siiiiilar, but has no recesses towards the kdaba, or seats for 
prayers, was intended as a counterpart to the other, so as to 
preserve the symmetry of the group and the uniformity of 
appearance externally.. The false mosque is known as the 
Jdmdat Khdna, or place lor the congregation to assemble 
before prayers, or on the anniversaries of the death of the 
Emperor Shah Jahan, or his consort, Taj Mahal.* In an 
enclosure beneath the true mosque is pointed out the place where 
the body of the Einpiess was deposited embalmed, while the 
mausoleum was in course of construction. 

The and i/amaut liJict/'ticc afe connected’ hy a low 

paiapet, while'there are stairs from them leading to the river. 

In the latter a suite of upper apartments has been added for the 
aceommodiitiou of visitors to the Taj wishing to make a temporary 
stay for the benefit of their health, or for the purpose of pleasure. 

From the summit of this structure and of the minarets a 
beautiful view of the surrounding country is obtained. 

Exactly opposite the Taj, on the opposite bank of the river, are, , ' 

ruins ofold foundatiDns, Sbflh Jahda had intended these founda- 
tioris for a raonuraent for himsdf corresponding with the Taj, and' ' 
to connect the two tombs by a magnificent marble bridge, to show 
the bond of a ffection b et ween him self and his beloved consort 

u /¥*** writes of this buUdingi-T* ‘ 


, Shah Jahaa, 
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even after death: But life auhscqiient captivity prevented tbo 
execution of hia deaign, and, when he died, bis austere Bon, 
Aurangzeb, as has been already noted, buried hira by the side 
of his wife, observing ‘'My father eatertaiued a groat affection 
' ’ for my mother; so let his last resting place be close to hers:” 

' Thus, id the words of Mr. Taylor, “ Fate conceded to Love what 

f; , ‘ ^ was denied to vanity.” 

TheTj^iby. The sight of the Taj by moonlight is most ontranciag. The 
moonlight. structure appears to sparkle like a diamond in the bright 

slanting rays; and the pure white dome, raised on a marble pave- 
inent, viewed from a distance, looks like a brilliant pearl on .a 
silvery plate. The decorations on the marble yvall seem like so 
many gems set on an ornament, while the calm stream flowing 

by its side, coupled with the soft shadow cast around by the trees, 
adds to the loveliness of the scene. Nothing hut a whispering 

' breeze breaks the surrounding calm. 

Becent writers differ as to the origin and conception Of the 
design of the Taj. Some suppose that it was planned by an 
Italian artist, and othersdhat a French artist was the author of 
the exquisite inlaid work on marble which is to he seen here in 
the highest perfection. The court of Sbdh Jahdn was visited by 
the French travellers, Bernier and Tavernier, and they have given 
a full account of the building in their respective Travels. 
Tavernier saw the commencement and completion of the Taj, and 
Bernier came to India only five years after it had been finished. 
If any of their countrymen, or if any European artist, had been 
the author of the design, it is not at all likely that they would 
have omitted mention of it in their chronicles, and would not ■ 

have been the first to give them the credit which might have 
been justly due to them. But not even an allusion to it has 
been made by them in the accounts they have furnished to 
posterity of the results of their inspection of this wonderful 
building. Moreover, the Taj itself affords the best evidence that 
it owes its existence to no foreign design. ‘’One look at it, 
writes an English author, “ought to 0.s8ure any intelligent man, 
that this is false, nay, impossible from the very nature of the 
thing. The Taj is the purest Saracenic in form, proportions and 
ornamental designs. If that were not sufficient, we have stil 
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the name of the Moslem arcMtecfc sculptured upon the building.” 

Another English writer observes ! “ The idea .stamped upon the 
building is entirely Mohammedan and Oriental." The idea i.s in 
• perfect accord with the love of symmetry characteristic of the 
Moslem nations, and the Taj is most assuredly the highest work 
of art of Saracenic style, the very marvel of maiisoleumsi 

The building of the Taj was commenced in 1630, or one year Date of 
after the death of MtmUaz Mahal. The date of the completion Sf*"*^*”** 
of the building, inscribed on the front gateway, is 1057 (1648). 

It thus took eighteen* years to complete. The cost was three 
iniliions. sterling. 

The silver gates of the Mau.soleum, which were removed and Silver gates, 
melted down by the Jats, alone cost Rs. 1,27,000. 

We are told in the Badahah Nmialt. that, in 1042 A.ff, (1632 Solid goUl 
A.D.), a fence’ or enclosure of solid gold studded with gems was 
placed around the .,Empre.ss’.s sarcophagus. It was made under 
the directions of Bebadal Khan, the Superintendent of the* 

Royal Kitchen {KlidsA Shilnfd), and was a perfect specimen of 

the art of Indian jewelry. It weighed forty thousand tolahs of 

pure gold and was valued at six lakhs of rupees. The interior of 
the Mausoleum was decorated with a variety of chaudelier.s, 

candles, and ornamental lamps, lauteirus of various sizes, shades and 

colors, which had cost lakhs of rupees, and which, coupled v/ith the 
highly-finished carpets of Tehran and Constantinople that were 
spread on the floor, made the place resetoble a fairy scene, or 
a paradise on earth. 

In the year 1052 A.H. (1642 A D.) the golden palisade above- 
mentioned was removed, a.s it was feared that gold in Such mass 
would bo exposed to the danger of theft by ill-disposed peobl^ and 
in its stead the present network of marble, previously refe'rf>^d 
to, was put up.f This structure, which in elegance and beauty is a'\ 
master-piece of sculpture, was, according to the Badahah Nama, 
prepared in a period of ten years, at a boat of fifty thousand 
rupees. In 1720 a sheet of pearls, made by Shfih Jahdn for 


theconrtrSloaVrthabuS’grattochedt^^^^^^ 

, See page 110 ‘ 
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covering the tomb of Mumtaz Mahal, at a cost of lakhs of 
rupees was removed. * , 

“I witnessed,” says Tavernier, “the commeneevneriti''''and ; 
accomplishment of this great work, on which have 

expended twenty-two years, during which tw^iy thousand |i 
mon worked incessantly; this is sufficient to enarme one to realise tf. 
that the cost of it hiia been enormous, is said that the ^ 

scaffoldings alone cost more than the entire work, because, from ; 

want of wood, they bad all to be ps^de of brick, as well as 
the supports of the arches; this hpS entailed much labour and 
a heavy expenditure. Slidh Jabtin began to build his own 
tomb on the other side of the river, but the war which he 
had with his sons, interrupted his plans, and Aurangzeb, who 
reigns at present, is not,disposed to complete it. An eunuch 
in command of 2,000 men guards both the tombs of Begam and , j 
the Tasemacan, to lyhich it is near at hand. 

The Persian historians of Shdh Jah^n have given full lists 
of the workmen from diverse countries who assisted in the 
building of the Tdj, and of the materials used, as well as their 
dimensions and price. We give only a summary of these here, 

from a manuscript Persian work called the TtinM-f-Tdj 

in possession of the Khddims, or hereditary custodians of the 
mausoleum. 

\ ■ 

The chief architec\;was Vdad Isd, called the Nalcelm Nawis, 
or the plan-dravver; hiS' salary was Rs. 1,000 a month. His sou, 
Mohamed Sharif, wO,s employed as an ai-clutect on Ra, 500 a 
month. The pasiiages from Uie Koran in the Tughra characters, 
inscribed on different parts Of the building, were executed by 
the Illuminator, Amanat Khah of Shiriiz, who received a salary 
ofRs. 1,000 a month. His name is found inscribed in bold 
Tughra characters on the right hand side as the tomb is entered. 

It is thus given after the date, A. itv 1048. “ The humble/alir 
Amanat Khan of Shirdz.” The master mason was one Mohamed 
Hanif, from Baghdfld, also on Rs, l,006 a month. There were 
also Ismail Khan, the architect of the dome, a resident of Hiim 
(Asiatic Turkey), on Rs, 200 a month ; Mohamed Khan, writing 
• See jmge 54 
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iriasterof BagM&l, on Es* 200; M^^nu Beg Pac/ii/car, or worker 
in Mosaic, of Mm, on Rs. TSin' Manolmr Sipgh, of Balkh, on 
Rs. 200 ; Manmi Lai, of Candor, on Rb. 200 ; Din Moharaed, of 
Peshawar, on Rs. 80; Mobaniied Usuf, of Akbarabdd, on Ra. 100; 
Kiiyam KhaB, pinnacle rnaker, of Lahore, on Rs. 695; anGl a 
great many others from 3?iirkey, Persia, Delhi, Catack and the 
Punjab, who received/salaries ranging from Rs. 100 to Rs. *500 
a month. ' 


According to the Bmhhah Nama, the...huildinga of the Tai^'aperintorr 
® dents of the 

were constructed under the superintepdence of Makratnat Khan building, 
and Mir Abdul Karim, at a cp&t of 50 lakhs of rupees. The 
suburbs developed into a large' town which was called Mumtaz- 
abtld. The income of thirty villages in Pargana Haveli, a sub-^tunjtftRabad. 
division of Agra, with a revenue of forty lakh^ ttoms or one lakh 
per annum, was set apart for the roaintenahce of the mausokum* 


In addition to this, the income of all the shops, streets and Orant for the 

miuntenance 


attached to the mausoleum, and amdunf ing to two lakhs of rupees fke maiiao- 

. . leuni and its 

per annum,, was assigned for ijis' mamtetiance, the savings from establislD 

this expense being applied towards defraying the salaries and ‘ 


allowances of servants of the institution and officials attached to it. 


The white marble came from Jejpur in Rajputana; the Xh<? materials 
yellow from the banks of the Narbada; a squai^ yard of this cost each kind of 
Its. 40. The black marble came from a place galled Ghctvlcoh (four 


hills); a square yard of this cost Rs. 90. Crystal from China, 
one square yard Rs. 570; ja&per from the Punjab; cornelian 
from Baghdad; turquoises from Thibet^ agate from Yam an; 
lapis lazuli from Ceylon; the square yard cost Rs. 1,156; coral 
from Arabia and tlie Red Sea ; garnet$ from Buudelkhand; Dia- 
pionds from Panna in Biindelkhand./ The plum-pudding stone 
from Jesselmer; rock spar from Narbada ; the loadstone from 
Gwalior; the onyx from Persia; jfeihe clialcedony from Vilayat; 
the amethyst froT Persia; sapphjres from Lanka (Ceylon,) and 
the red sandstone, of which 1,1.4,000 cart loads were used, came 
from Fatehpur SIkri. Many oilier stones were also used in the 
worlc-^of inlay which have po English name. Many of the 
precious stones luive been picked out by the Jdts. Most of the 
stones were received as tribute from the tributary ruling Chiefs of 
India, while many were received as presents. 
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No building in tbe civiUs^ed world has been the subjeet^^ 
so mneli enthusiastic admiration on the part of writers and 
travellers of diverse countries and nationalities a$ tho Tdj at 
Agra. Human taste and human ideas always differ. Yet his^ 
fcorians of the East and poets of the West have united in o.ulogiiung 
it ssplendour as the most magnificent architectural monument ever 
raised by the vanity of man, IVavOUers from the remotest 
of the globe have been equally enthusiastic in its praise* 

Sivih Jahaii’s It may be interesting to know, first of all, what the opinion of 

tbmoHhe^** founder himself was of this edifice, which he left in the world 

as a glory and monument of his genius, thus leaving an everlasting 
stamp of his passionate love for his departed wife on the earth's 
surface, and also of his pride and vanity. 

The following eloquent poems of Sh^h Jahclti’s own composi¬ 
tion in praise o^,the Taj ure reproduced from the pages of the 
Badshah Nmia of Mulla Abdul Hamid of Lahore 


Imi 


0^^,^ U a/ 

V^jl^ ^>.5 jM* 


^ |||.^ Ln/0 yyk<i 

&Xi) c;if ^-0 iy)) l;SV) 


^ vt >?-yj *j c 

Jf j) j yJ 4 ^ 1 y"^ 

«■ . • , 
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ftU/ j] JyMxi 

* '•*# jj ojt 

\j Ij liJj 

V V jj j-f cijT Us jfi 


\ ' j* ^ »j «>■* jJ 

j J.I oj 

ojUfi 0^*1 


How excellent the sepulchre ©f the lady of Bilqis's 


le uuiy ot 

That a cradle for tho body of the Prluc^ of the world became, 

♦ Bilcils was a queen of the oity of Saba in Y^imn in the time of 8olomon the 
Prophet. She was famous for her beauty and was^ fire-worshipper. Solomon,' ac¬ 
cording to the Mussalman writers, sent her a letter in Wting her to renounce the 
faith of her ancestors and embrace that of his own. spesent this letter throu{^h a 
hoopoo bird which acted as a messenger. The Qiieen presented herself to the 
l-'rophet and became a convert to his faith. She bet‘amo the concubine of the 
Prophet. Hafiz, the celebrated poet of Shiraz, has s^tl with referenee to tlie 
measageothoopootothecityofSaba:— 

Hail mind ! for once more has blown the morning breeze i 

Tim hoopoo from the city of Saba 1ms brought the happy tidiogs. 
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:i_-^^iko the ganlcn of Jiottven a Iwillittiit spot, / 

.l\ill nf fagMiice like para<Jistrfyaiigkt wit 

lu the hiea^th .of its conrt perfumes froyij the imse-guy of Bweelbcart 
, ■■ ■ • Vise, 

■ TlU njinplts of paradise use their eye-lj^s for cleaning its tbreslmUV. 

It» wttlia and gntes glilte** with gems,, 

Tile air is there fresh and, delightful ifke the brilliancy of pearl. 

'rite architect of this sacred edifice / 

Brought water for it from the fouataia of grace. 

On this sacred edifice of high renown 
Showers of mercy are ever pouring. 

Should griilty seek asylum her^, 

Like one pardoned, he beconids free from sin. 

Should a sinner make his w^y to this mansion, 

All his past sltis are a,tire ty'ha washed away. 

. The eight of this irmnshm'creates sorrowing sighs 

And makes sun and moon shed tears from tlieir eyes. 

In this world this edifice has been made 
To display thereby tbd'Creator’s glory. 


As was to be icxpected, Sh4h Jahttn, in praising the edifice, his 
own creation, haS\ written in hyperbolic style, and, according to 
the fashion of time, composed his poems in figurative 
language ; nevertheless, they show the warmth of his heart, and 
that he fully realiJicd the idea of the greatness of the niau- 
soleunt which he has left to posterity, a wonder of the world, and 

a gorgeous and glorious gift to this splendid Empire. 


Sir William Hunter takes the beautiful domes of the Taj for 
“ a dream of marble.” “ Thh Taj, ” says he, ” represents the most 
highly elaborated stage of ornamentation reached by the Indo- 
Mohammedan builders, the stdge in which the architect ends and 
the jeweller begins," Bayard Taylor describes it as " a thing of 
perfect beauty and of absolute finish; in every detail it might 
pass for the work-of genii who knevf naught of the weakness and 

ills with which raaiikiud are beset.’’ \ 


" It is too pure,” says a writer, “ too^holy to be the work of 
hutnau hands. Angela must have brough^tt from heaven, and 
a glass case should be thrown over it to pfesCTvo it from every 
breath of air.” 


A Russian artist describes it as “ a lovely woman, abuse her as 
you please, but the moment you oomo into her presence, you 
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submit to Its fascination.’^ Mr. Kecno oirthis remarka 
ting that there is something slight and the generaJ 

design which cannot be altogether obliterated or atoned for 
the beauty of decoration, the simile seems just and calls to mind 
the familiar couplet in the Rape of the Loclp^ 

'If to liei* simi'e some female errors falljp/ 

‘ Look in her face and you’ll forget theiyi a]].’’’ 

In the words of Bishop Heber, “ though everything is finished 
^iko an ornament for a drawing room ^'himney-^-piece, the general 
effect produced is rather solemn and inipressive than gaudy/V 

Mr. James Fergusson writes of With its purity of material 
and grace of form, the Taj may challenge comparison with any 
creation of the same sort in the world. Its beauty may not be 
of the highest class, but in its class it is unsurpassed.^^ As ob¬ 
served by a writer,‘‘while the sepulchral works adorning the 
Vallejo of the Nile will be regarded as wonders of art for their soli* 
dity of construction and sublimity of conception, the Taj at Agra 
shall always call forth the iidmiration of mankind for its being 
the most exquisite specimen of human architecture and the most 
gorgeous romance of wedded loveA* “I asked my wife/' says 
Sloeman, when she had gone over it, what she thought of the 
building ? ^I cannot/ said she, *teU you what I think, for I 
know not how to criticise such a building, but I can tell 
you what I feel; I would die to-morrow to have such another 
over me.’ 

It has been truly said of tlie Taj that ** it is in architecture 
what the Venus de Medici is in sculpture, or Shakespeare in 
poetry.” j 

No description,/however vivid or precise,” observes the 
Reverend French, no colouring, however brilliant or varied, 
oven if 8upplement|(l with paintings or drawings, can give one 
a correct idea of tln^' Taj for its nobleness, an edifice luiparalieied 
in the annals of Eafeterrf architecture/* 

.. f 

' i 

Xkc iKuthig Having once c^me in contact with this marvel of monuments, 
it: is uot Without jsome reluctance that one severs himself froo), a 
s|ot made so lovely by art and so rich and attractive by memories. 




A Vmtor thiia paints his a parting sight: *'One 

return^ and returns to it \nih undiminished pleasure, and though 
at eveiy I’eturn one’s attention to the smaller parts becomes less 
ancMess^ the pleasure which he derives from the contemplation 
of the greater of the whole collectively seems to increase, and he 
leaves it with a feeling of regret that he could not have, it all his 
life within his reach and with the assurance that the image of 
what he has seen can never he obliterated from his mind 
memory holds her seaL^* 

We close our imperfect description and feeble outline of thisS 
gem of Eastern architecture with the following poetical produc¬ 
tions of lady authors in praise of the mausoleum :~ 

0 thou ! whose great imperial mind could raise 
This aplendkitrophy to a \voinaa’8 praise ! 

I f love or grietV in.<iplred the bold design, 

No mortal joy or sorrow equalled thine ! 

Sleep on secnre I this monument shall stand, 

When desolatioiTs wing sweeps over the hin<l, 

By time and death in one wide ruin hniTd, 

The last triumphant wonder of (he worid.^ 


Pure ae Mnmtaafi^s spotless fame, 

The unsullied marble sliines ; 

Kieh as her lord's unrivalled love, 

The wreathes tijat deck their shrines. 

On fanes more glorious I have gazed, 
Witness St. Peter’s dome ; 

And costlier gems shine hrigii t around 
The Medician tomb. 

Bat this Love's templo*-~beauteoU9 pile, 
The pride of Eastern art I 
Tins boasts the present deity, 

That seizes on the lieart. 

All rulmg Power! to thee wo bond, 

Thy potent charm we own, 

This structure, simple, graceful, pnro^ 

Oh I this is Love’s alone ! f 


« By Lady Kugeufe, wife of Sir George Nugent, late Commander-ia-Chief. 

t By Mrs. 0 . Fagan, the wife of Col. C. Fagan, Adjutant Goueral under Lord 

Combermeri^^ 

■ l§ 






No Nastertt priace for wealth or wisdom famed, 

No mortalhandd thi^beauteoiis fabric fraiued. 
in death’s ccdd anm^ Mamtassa stcpt, 

And eighs over Jdmua’a winding water crept, 

Tears such ns angola Weep, with fragranco filled, 

Around her grave in pearly drops distilled. 

There fixed for Over firm, congealed tlioy stand, 

A fairy fabric, pride of India’s la mi. 

Thcbt anni- The first anniversary of the death of Mumlaz Iklahal took place 
vci’sary after , * 

death, in the month of Zikad, 104^1 A. H. (1631 A.D.). According to 
the Badshali Nama, groaid preparations were raade on the occasion 
in the Taj Mahal The officials of the Royal household 
(Muta8acldian4-’Bayiiiat)y acting under the ku\g's order, 
adorned the courtyard of the niausoleani with superb tents"* and 
costly Shamianvis, All the princes of blood royal and the Amirs 
and grandees at the metropolitan city assembled to do honour to 
the occasion. So did all the learned men of the faith, the 
Sheikhs, the Vlamas and the liafizes (those who recollect tho 
Koran by heart). The grandees took their seats according to 
rank under the Shamiana, and the Emperor graced the assembly 
with his presence. At His Majesty^s command, Yanunucidoula 
Asif Khan, the father of the lamented Empress, took his seat along 
with Mohamed Ali Beg, the Persian envoy. A table-cloth having 
been then spread, the moat magnificent dinner, consisting of a 
variety of delicious foods, sweetmeats^ and fruit s, was served to 
the guests assembled, and verses from the Konin were read and 
prayers offered for the benefit of the soiii of the deceased. Out 
of Olio lakh of rupees set apart for distribution as alms to the poor 
assembled on the occasion, fifty thousand were distributed the 
same day, while the remaining fifty thousand were distributed on 
the following day. It was also ordered that, on the anniversary 
of each successive year, fifty thousand rupees be spent in alms 
when His Majesty should be in the metropolis, but when he 
should be out in camp, then a sum of rupees twelve thousand 
should be spent for the purpose. 

Shiih Jahfiu’a Whenever the King was in the metropolis, he attended the 
maas^oleim^ ^anniversary of his queen in the company of his affectionate 


daughter, the Begam Sahib, and the hiclie 

S 0 

f the harem. The 
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ladfes occupied the central platfortxi, bei/)g couccaled from the 
public gasse by Kcmais, <>v screeiia ol red cloth and velvet, while 
the J assembled utKlia* which Avere pitched for 

the ocoasiou. The fixed sum of rupees fifty thousand was on. 
each occasion distributed in alms, half on the clay of the anniver¬ 
sary and half on the follo wing day. 

' People assembled on the occasion of the anniversary from all 
parts of India. 


FATTEHPUR SIKRI. 

About 23 miles south-west of Agra and li miles from the 
Bhartpur fort lie the magnificent ruins of Fattehpur Sikri, the sikii. 
Windsor of Agra, the imperial residence of Akbar, It is situated 
on the same line as the old Moghul road, and crosses, on the Avay, 
some ancient irngatiou works and bridges now no longer in use. 
Fattehpur Sikri, now a municipal town of the KaroAvli Tehsil, or 
Sub-Division of Agra, derives its name from two villages, that lie 
close to each other, Sikri, once a lonely hamlet, is adorned with 
substantial buildings, prominent among which is that belonging to 
tlio descendantti; of the chief architect who superintended the 
construction of the palaces for which Fattehpnr is justly famous. 
Fattehpur was the liarne given to it by tlie Emperor Akbar, in 
honour of the birth there of his son Salem, afterwards Jahangir. 

In the Ain-i-Akbari, Fatehpiir, alias Sikri, is mentioned as one of 
the 42 Parganas, or Sub-Divisions, of the Siiba (Province) of Agra 
called the Darul Khilafat. 

It Avas a (lependency of the Sirkar of Biana, comprisaig 
m4hahi Abul thus notices it in the Ain-i-Akbari:— Akban. 

“ Fattehpur Sikri, a village of Biana, is situated at a distance 
of twelve kos from the Dand-Khilafat. Through the auspices of 
His Majesty it has become one of the most magnificent cities of 
the world. A fort of sandstone i ms been founded here, and on 
, one of its gates have been placed two elephant statues. It has . 
been embellished with lofty edifices. On th6 summits of hills have 
been constructed the Royal palace and the houses of the grandees 
of the Empire, while the plains overlooked by the hills are 
adorned with numerous summer houses and sumptuous gardens. 

the command of His Majesty a mosque, school and mausoleum 




Fouiiclation 
of the city. 


Date of ^ 
foundation j 
1569 A. D. 
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have been built ou the hills, and tho}^ are of such beauty and 
elegance that, according to persons who have travelled through 
the world, there are few edifices on earth whichcan equal them in 
magnificence. Close to the city are extensive hunting grounds on 
which His Majesty has laid out a cricket ground and built 
a tower from which he witnesses the combats of elephants* 
Here is a mine of red sandstone out of which stones for 
pillars and flanks can be cut in such quantity a-s may 
be wished. Through the auspices of the Asylum of the/ 
Universe, cloth and silk textures of excellent quality can be 
manufactured here, and the artizans of all classes are thriving/’ 

In the record of the 16th year of the reign (15?! A.D.) Abul 
Fazl gives an account of the buildings at Fattehpur Sikri.^ He 
writes:—Sikri, a dependency ofBiaua, became the chief city (il/w'i 
jama). The Emperor of the world, who has the good of hiS 
subjects at heart, directed his attention tosyards the embellishment 
of this place. Sikri being the fortunate place of the birth of Royal 
Princes and being the residence of Sheik Salem the chosen of 
God, His Majesty resolved on fixing liis royal residence here, as 
well as making it the abode of tho grandees of the Empire. Accord¬ 
ingly under orders of His M.aje8ty, royal palaces of groat beauty 
and magnificorace were built here, and the nobles of all rank 
constructed elegant edifices for their residence. Order was also 
given to lay the foundations of a fort of red sandstone. In 
a short time, Sikri became a great city with mausoleums, college 
and public baths ; a bazar was built of stone, and the grounds in 
the environs were laid out with fine gardens, canals and aqueducts. 
The city became the envy of the great cities of the world. His 
Majesty gave it the name Fattehabad, but the place came in time 
to be called Fattehpur by the people, and the Emperor accorded 
his sanction to that name. 

The fort of Agra was commenced in the 10th year of AkbaFs 
reign, or in 1566 A.H, and it was not until the comniencemont 
of the 14th year of the^ reign, or three years later, that Fa ttehpur 
Sikri was selected as a royal residence. Traces of fortifications 
that had been begun are still to bo seen at the last-mentronGd 
place, and it was the intention of the Enaperor to build his entire 
metropolis there. For the next 17 years, or until the 31st year cf 
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Xho (1580 A,D.), he held hk court at; Faltehpiu’Wiki'i, 'i’hich |s ami 

came to be styliSd in pubiic corrcspoiidenco the Darul IChilafat, 

Agra Avaa the nominal Capital. Whenever the Eiopcror set out cn to 15S0 

expeditionsJie left hif wives and farnily at Fattehpur Sikn; Ins 

favonritc place of rosiaonce. Ahul Fazl in the Akbamamah gives 
a graphic account of the arrivals of His Majesty at Fattehpur after 

long journeys and the way in which he was greeted by the members 

of his household, the royal: princes and the nobles on such 
occasions. When, after quelling the disturbance at Gujmt, raised 

by Miiza, Hussain (when ho performed the marvellous jouruoy pf 

more than 450 miles with such celerity that, in spite of the season, 

he collected an army and reached the scat of war on the ninth day 

from leaving Agra), he returned to Agra, after ap absence of only 
>43 days (on Monday, the Cth of October 1673), the return of the; 
royal camp was made an occasion of great rejoicings. As the 

Emperor approached his favourite residence, Sikri, he mounted 

his war-horse, a grey charger with henna-stained mane and tail, 
gracefully holding his spear in liis hand. Btdore him marched his 
body-guard and his royal comrades with lances adorned with 
golden balls on the top. The entire royal household and the 
Amirs, who had been left behind, came out to the foot of-thc hills 

to greet him. Intense was the joy and enthusiasm that prevailed. 

The uproar of the acclamations and the strains of music from the 

portals of the grand mosque filled the air and announced the 
news of victory far and wide. It may be interesting to describe 

theeventin the author’s own beautiful language. Abul Fazl 

says:— . ^ 




m-olieo- J] Oi Ai 


oiUA/iyi jy 

<’ At one watch before sunset His Majesty came to I attebpiir, 
the seat of the Empire, like health in’life and soul in body. 
Fresh waters came into the brook, and the world became hko 
a garden. Their Highnesses the Begams, the princes of high dig¬ 
nity and the tjecluded inmates of the chaste household, gained 
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hoDour and prosperity by bebolcling His Majost/y% coiinteiianc^^ 
The ceremonies of offering were performed in the best style, and 
the eyes of those who had longed for an interview acquired in¬ 
creased brightness.’' 

An arrival after an absence often months in the Punjab is thus 
celebrated in the poems of Midla Fyzi quoted by his brother Abul 
Fad iu the same work : 

The breeze of joy h scented from Fattehpur, 

For my King ia coming from a long journey. 

How prosperous His iUajesty’ri arrival, for every moment 
from the heart of the fjeople 
A thousand joys are displayed. 

May his arrival be fortunate to the world, 0 Fizi, 

For the whole people are coming to greet him. 

His Majesty entered Fattehpur through a via triumphalm 
nobles and elephants, and was greeted by troops, dancers and 
performers and moved to the sound of the martial drum. 

The rebellion of In.s half brother, Mohammad Hakim Mirza, to 
whom Atibar had given the kingdom of’Kabul, and liis incursions 
into the Paujab, compelled Akbav to move from Fattehpur to 
Lahore, which for fourteen years enjoyed the distinction of being 
the capital of the Empire. It was not until the 43rd year of the 
reign, or 1598 A.D., when the Emperor returned to Hindustan, that 
Agra became the real capital. The reasons which led Ilia 
Majesty ultimately to choose Agra for his metropolis have been 
described elsewhere.* From 1598 to 1605, when Akbar died, he 
held his court at Agra, though Fattehpur continued to bolus 
favourite residence. Fattehphr was. properly speaking. Akbar’s 
Windsor, Agra his London. The gateways are called respectively 
Delhi, Lai Agra, Ajmere, Tahira, Surajpol and Chandanpol. 

Allarai Sheikh Abul Fazl, in giving an account of the 
14t h year of Akb ar s rcigu, informs us in the 

See the closiag portion of these accoimtfl. 





that aboTit this time His Majesty, having, throaglr Sheilrh 
Mohammad Bokhnri, Hakim-«l-mulk and other grandees 
vvho had access to the royal throne, heard of the religious 
fame and piety of 8heikh Salem of Svkri, resolved to 
lodge the meinbel'S of the royal seraglio close to the residonco 
of the venerable Sheikh at that tillago, expecting that the 
spiritual power of the holy man, combined with the sanctity 
of the place, wentd Jesuit in his being blessed with a son. 

‘ Before that time,’writes the talented historian, ‘the Emperor 
had several children born to him, but in the mysterious 
wisdom of the creator, they had all travelled to the world 
of eternity; unthinking pieoplo attributed this to the uolucki- 
,ness of the locality; and the Kiiig, wishing to shut the 
mouth of tritiers with the seal of silence, determ,ined on a 
change of place. The choice falling on Fattohpur, the Dar-ul- 
khilafat, a son was born to the Emperor at an auspicious 
hour, by tho Hindu princess, Mariam-uz-Zaraani,* daughter 
of Raja Behari Mai of Amber in the Soobah of Ajmer, sister 
to Raja Bhagwan Das and aunt of Kour Man Singh.’ 

Ffittehpur was in those days connected with Agra by a fong rejolc- 

Bazar. Akbar, having heard the happy tiding.s at Agra, forth- 
with repaired to Fattehpur, where great rejoicings took place 
in honour of the event. All tlm life convicts and prisoners 
throughout the Empire were set at liberty and merriment 
and gaiety was the order of the day. The newly born prince 
was named Salem, after the holy man whose prayers were 
supposed to have had the effect of bringing about the happy 
eveat. 

Jahangir, in his autobiography, relates the incidents connect- 
ed with his birth and the foundation of Fattehpur thus account. 

“ Up to the age of 28 no children born to my father remained 
alive. He therefore always had recourse to the Darweshes and 
hermits, who are ever near to the Almighty, and implored them 
for the gift of a child who should live. The venerable Khwaja 
Moiivuddin, surnamed Chishti, being the head of most of the 

* itjarried her at Sambhar. She died in Rajab 1032 A. H- (1022 A, !>.)• 

She must not be conloiuided with Jodli. Bat, the Hindu wife of Jahungir, the 
cUwghter of Moth 
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saints of Imlia, His Majesty, ill order to gaiii tha desired end, 
conceived tlie idea of having recourse to his blessed threshold, 
He therefore made a vow to himself that, should God the 
Most Hish endow him with a son, he would trayfel on foot 
. / from Agra to the mausoleum of his holiness, a distance of 140 

kos, to pay his homage to it. It so pleased God that I was 
horn on Wednesday,! the I7th of Rabi ul Awal 977 A. H. 

^ During the time when my fiither was desirous of being endowed 

■ ' with a child, there lived on a hill near Sikri, a- village of 

Agra, a Darwesh, Shekh Salem, a perfect devotee and a 
man of very advanced years. People Jiving in the vicinity 
of the hill liad great respect for his spiritual power.?. My 
father, who had much confidence in the Darweshes, made the 
acquaintance of the Shekh. One day, as the Shekh was in a 
state of excessive enthusiasm and rapture, he asked him how many 
'V sons he would have. The Fakir answered The bestower who 

V • maketh his gift unsolicited will endow thee with three sons.’ My 

father rejoined ‘ I make a vow to place my first born son in your 
lap and consign him to your care, so that yon may become bis 
protector and guardian.’ The Shekh consented to this and 
exclaimed: ‘Hail! I, on my qiart, give him ray own name.’ 
When ray mother was about to bo confined, she was sent to' 
the Shekh’s house in order that my birth shoujd take place 
there. When I was born, I was named Sultan Salem. But 
'■ , I never heard my father call rae, either in a state of 

consciousness or unconsciousue.ss, by the name Mohanimad Salem, 

; or Sultan Salem. While speaking to me, he always called 

! me Shekhu Baba, 

' My revered father, regarding the village of Sikri, ray birth- 

' place, as fortunate for himself, made it .his capital, and iu the 

' oburse of fourteen or fifteen years the hills and deserts which 

abounded iu beasts of prey, became converted into a maguificent 

' city comprising numerous gardens, elegant edifices and pavilions 

^ . aud other places of great attraction and beauty. After the 

conquest of Gujrat, the village was named Fattehpur.” 

Akbar fulfilled his vow by performing .a pilgriinagc on foot 

■ from Agra to Ajrnero, where the shrine of the saint Sloinuddin 

! Chishti is. 
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la modern times Fattebpnr 8ilm is famous as the seat of o* 

oneof the grandest groups of ancient architoctnral remains in tipper 

India. Nowhere in the'whole of India is to be found collected 

in ono spot such a collection of ancient buildings and monuments 

of all shapes and sizes and of such solidity, massiveness and ex¬ 
cellence. still, for the most part, in a state of perfect preservation, 
as is to bo seen at this place. Their stability is accounted for by 
the eirnunastance that they are built of the most substantial mate¬ 
rials and durable cemeiit. According to one authority,‘the adhesive 

qualities of the latter have surprised engineers and puzzled even 
chendsts in their endcavoura to analyze the various ingredients of 
vfhich it is composed.' The deserted palaces and court rooms are 
specimens of the most elaborate carviug. As remarked by an 

acute observer;—'It is a wilderness of sculpture, where invention 

seems to have been taxed to the utmost to produce now cornbina- 
tions of ornaments. Everything is carved in a sandstone so fine 
that, except whore injured by man, it appears nearly as sharp as 
when first chiselled.’ 


It is a dead city; an unburied Pompeii. Although the build- The bnildinKa 
ings have stood deserted for neatly three hundred years, they of ^ ® 
are still in a state of perfect preservation, and produce the most 


vivid impression on the utind of the visitor. The graceful originality 
of the design and the, splendour and beauty of the architecture 
create an exalted idea of the founder and bring before the eye 
a lively imago of the splendour of the great Mughal. The 
animated picture of ancient grandeur thus brought before the 
observer requires no great force of imagination to picture Akbar, 
his harem and his court in occupation of these lovely courts and 
palaces. 


The architectural remains of Pattehpur Sikri, about six or Thoir extent, 
seven miles in circuit and surrounded by a battleraented lofty 
wall of red sandstone, are situated pa the extremity of a low 
range of hills. Approaching the ruins from the Eastern, or Agra, 
direction over a fair road which is easily traversed by dawk- 
ghary, the first object which greets the traveller’s eye is a spaci¬ 
ous gatewa}', on either side of which are dwellings in a state of xhe gateway, 
dilapidation and long since deserted. Musing on the sad 
solemnity of the scene, you toil up a deep ascent, with long 

17 , 
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The mint. 


The PewaU'h 
Ana. 


ranges of ruins and the reroaine of palaces and habitations; soijio 
in tolerablj good conditioriVothers shapeless aia^ses of hewn stone. 
On one side are a series of vaulted chambers, hnown as the mint, 
The Hall el and On the other a hall, said to be the Eall of Accounts. To the 
Account -g ^ gpacioug quadrangle, .360 feet by 180, •with 

a series of cloisters on its four sides, supported by colutnna of 
free sandstone. This forms the court of the Dewan-i-Atn, or 
tho Hall of Public Audience, a small hall with a wide verandah 
overlooking the court. The colonnade afforded accommodation 
to tho vast multitude who assembled here to pay their homage 
to the "Emperor, or to present petitions before him, or represent 
their grievance-s, or witness the administration of justice by 
one of the greatest monarchs who ever wielded the sceptro of 
this great Empire. Akbar took bis royal seat in the small 
oblong balcony on one side of the court or stood, as he was 
accustomed to do, in the vestibule, to receive the salutations 
of the crowds who assembled there, thus gaining the Oonfidence 


of all his subjects. Here 
arms and of animals. 


were also held parades of men at 


The IvliuH 

Mahal. 


The Record Passing through a narrow passage, we come across another 
Otliee. wide court, to the left of which is a spacious building of red 
granite, now used as a rest-house for travellers, but formerly the 
Emperor’a Record Office (Daftarkhana). 

A little further on is a paved courtyard, 230 feet by 120, with 
a corridor, or suite of chambers, supporting all round an upper 
tier, or range of rooms, having cupolps at the four angles. This 
is the-Emperor's Palace, or Khas Mahal. 

The outer walls of trellis work of white marble and red granite 
that concealed the royal inmates from the public view, have 
all disappeared; bub the remains of the screens are still to be 
traced due oast to the opposite angle. On the south of the 
courtyard is tho khwabgah, or King’s sleeping chamber, a square 
gih. of less than fifteen ,feet, where the Emperor and his wives took 

their siesta after a dinner time. 

It is surmounted by the royal bed-room, a small chamber of 
IS feet square, but of singular beauty and simplicity. It has 
four doors, one on each side, over each of which is inscribed a 



The Khawbgah ch Royar bed-room 







































































































































hemistich iu Persian, the whole forming a stanza complimentary 
to the Royal occupant. It is as follows :— 


Jilf JJ 

The janitor of Paradise majf see his face in thy chamber floor^ 

The dust of tby court Is oollyrium for the light of the eyes. 

The palace 0 ^' the King is in every respect better than sublime 
paradise— 

It is beyond question, what is heaven compared to it ? 

North-west of the Khas Mahal is a snaall mosque intended i'he Ladies’ 
as a chapel for the rojal ladies, and a suite of chambers which 
were Used as a hospital. On the east are the apartments known 
as those of Istamboli Begani, the Emperor a Turkish wife. The of is- 
palaOe last named comprises specimens of the most elaborate carv- 
ing and workmanship, representing highly imaginative scenes from ” 
nature and art. There are to be seen the forest scenery, the 
Himalayas, the lovely birds of the hill regions, the wild beasts 
of the jungle, alternate with the sprawling dragons of China, 
the palm trees of Africa, the viue and other fruit trees of India, 
wreaths of flowers and bunches of grapes hanging over the doors 
in festoons. The pillars outside are decorated with representa¬ 
tions of trees and flowers of various kinds in bold relief. 

To the right of the Emperor's palace, or Khas Mahal, and ad- gouehrl 
joining it, is the building known as the Sonehri Manzi!, or the 
golden palace, an Upper roomed square pavilion, now no lenger 
embellished with golden ornaments or gilt decorations. The in¬ 
terior walls are covered with paintings in fresco. There are the 
scenes of the adventures of the hero Rustam, as described in the 
Sh^hnclmti; the history of the Persian kings in poetry, by Fir- 
dousi, the celebrated poet of Mahmud the Grhiznivide Sultan, a 
work of which Akbar was particularly fond. The niches and 
arches over the doors and windows contain scenes and pictures 
of various character, but chiefly of religious significance. The 
house was once decorated throughout with gildings and paintings, 
within and without, the arches of the verandahs being inscribed 
with eloquent couplets by Fazi, brother of Abul Fad, but ail 
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these hayo been obliterated. The zeal of the modern Moslems 
has destroyed many carved figures and images, but traces of 
them are still visible. 


Akbar^avieAVB 
of the^rt of 
painting. 


The art of painting is not encouraged by Mohanfadauism, on 
the ground that man, however skilled in art, is Imperfect, and 
his knowledge of the nature and beauties of God’s vast creation, 
however advanced in comparison with particular sections of the 
human community, is defective, and that it is idle to imitate the 
works of God and attempt making likenesses of them* Akbar, who 
W'as a man of broad principles, did not share such conservative 
views. From his early youth His Majesty showed a great pre-’ 
dilection for the art of painting and gave it every encouragement, 
for he looked upon it as a means of both culture and amusement. 
Abul Fa^/d, in the Ain, has written interesting notes regarding 
Akbar^s views on the art. One day, at a private party, when the 
subject of Musalman views on the subject was being discussed, 
. His Majesty observed that painters, in his opinion, had peculiar 
means of recognising Qod and appreciating his perfections. 
** A painter,’* continued he, in sketching anything that hai? 
life and in designing parts of a living subject* must come 
to feel that he ia incapable of real creation, and thus Ms 
mind is turned to God, the Bestower of life, and the know¬ 
ledge of his heart is enlarged/’ His Majesty himself sat for 
his likeness and the likenesses of all the grandees of the realte wete 
taken. He had more than one hundred painters in his employ* 


^he palace la chief feature in the ornamentation and architecture Of 

Irleutical the Sonehri Manzii is a Greek Cross, and the remains, on one of the 


with Bibi 
Mariam’s 
house. 


doors of an .A^iBunciation, the figure of the Virgin and an angel, 
parts of which only can be now traced, Tradition ascribes this 
palace as the abode of Akbar’s Christian wife, one Bibi Mariam ; 
and the guides assert she was a Portuguese lady. Certain writeta 
seem to entertain doubts, ‘whether xAkbar married a Christian 
lady at all It is not likely, they urge, that a fact so significant 
would have been oihitted in contemporary histories like the 
Akbaruama and the Tabakat-i-Akbari. It must, howeveiv b© 
borne in mind that the works above referred to, notwithstaudrng 
the elaborate manner in which they have toated their subject, 
cannot be assumed to contain full information of all that 



did. The tendency ia the historians oi the Mohamadan period to 
omit from their ■works mention of all incidents which in their 

estimation reflected unfavourably on the doings of their sovereigns, 

or which were otherwise considered to be distasteful according 
to the tendency of the age, requires no explanation, Wheeler 
hu the authority of the itovd. John Robson, seems to admit 
that Alibar married a Christian wife, known as Mariam, or Maly. 

‘The palace of Mariam’, 'mtes the author,‘is still shown at 
Fattehpur Sikri.’* Abul Fazi, in the Akbaraama (Vol III), 
notices the garden of ‘ Mariam Makani, wife of Akhar, as being 

situated at a distance of four kos from Fattehpur, styled the Darul 

Khilafat (or Capital). The Emperor used to go there for the sake 
of pleasure, and remained for days in the company of the ladies 
of the household. 

It was at Fattehpur Sikri that the gravitations of Akhar to- 
wards Chrmtianifcy assumed singular interest. He invited Christian |?»,ftehvur 
Fathers from the Portuguese Settlement at Goa to his court at 
Fattehpur to instruct him in the holy books, Accordingly three— 
Aquaviva, Monselrate, Enriques——having taken their departure 
)|rom Surat in December 1568, were escorted to Fattehpur. The 
Fathers describe Akbar as a man oi about fifty, of European 
complexion and bearing in his face strong marks of intelligence. 

His Majesty received them with every mark of favour and 
distinction. Being presented with a polyglot Bible in tour 
languages and images of Jesus and the Virgin Mary, he placed 
the Bible on his head and kissed the images. When asked by the 
Jesuits for the Emperor’s protection, hcreplied:—“What would 
you have ? I have more crosses ia my palace than you in your 
Churches.” Saturday evenings were set apart for controversies 
between the Fathers and Mullahs. Alter the disputations, in which 
each party claimed to have gained the victory, were over, a great 
Mohamadan doctor undertook to leap into a furnace with the 
Koran in his hand, asserting that he would undergo the horrible 
trial without injury to himself, provided one of the friars did the 
same with his kble. aud that this would prove the supeiiority of 
his religion. The friars declined to have resort to such a question¬ 
able criterion of religious faith, and the matter Avas dropped. 

Akbar was so impressed with the doctrines of the Christian faith 
^ Wheeler’s Hiatovy of ludiai V'oL I, page 1 l 63, Edition of 1855a 
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changed^ 


that ho iDstructed Abul Fazl to prepare a traaslatioa of the gospel 
aod ordered prince Morad* to take lessons in Ohrisfcianity*f The 
uauai Mohamadan formula, Biaiviullah irrahman irrahim (I com'^ 
laence in the name of God the Merciful), was changed into Ai 
nami iu Jeeus wa Kristu (0 thou whose names are Jesus and 
Christ) which means ‘ O thou whose name ia gracious and blessed/ 
To the above, Sheikh Fazi added the following, to complete the 
verse. Subhana/ca la Siivaha ya hu (We praise thee, there is no 
one besides thee, O God l)l 

A The Fathers built a small chapel for their own use, and that 

Chriitiaas. pf the Portuguese traders and residents iu Agra and its 
neighbourhood. The detailed narrative of Du Jerrie, one of 
the missionaries, has been fortunately preserved, and it gives 
a clear idea of the doings at the Court of the Great Emperor 
^ ' at Fattehpur. Thither, we are informed, came AkbaJV alone^, 

without attendants, removed his turban and offered prayer$, 
^fter ho had first knelt in the fashion of Christians, then in 
his own, that is, according to the mode used by Persian Saracens 
(for he clung to the externals of this faith) and finally after 
the fashion of the heathen. He compelled his nobles to treat 
the missionaries, their pictures, books and services with reverence. 
A Portuguese Christian died about the same time, in Fattehpur. 
With the permission of the Emperor, his funeral procession, 
after the Catholic fashion, was conducted through the streets 
of Fattehpur with great pomp. The inhabitants, both Hindus 
and Mohamadans, were gratified by the pageantry and participated 
in the ceremonies. The Fathers were also allowed to build a 
Hospital 

The Jesuits, judging the Emperor from his Christian 
tendencies, urged upon him the advisability of winning for 
himself the glory of a new hero in religion by formally embracing 
Christianity ; but Akbar was inflexible. He assured the Father* 
of the great respect he held for their religion, and that he 

♦ He was born three months after Jaluinfl:ir (Salem). Having been bori; in 
the hills of Fattehpur Sihri, ho got the nickname Pahari (hill man). He wa« 
then only eight years old. 

t Budaoni II256. 

t Akbar allowed the Fathers to preach Christianity iu^any part of his Empire, 
bnt he did not embrace Christianity himself, saying he waited for the cimno iilnmi- 
nation. It awakened interest in other men besides Akbar, and Abitl Faxl and his 
elder brother Abul Faiz seemed to have been greatly inUuenced by it. Both wcr« 
of Suti persuasion. 


Ak bar’s 
respect for 
Christianity. 
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b6i6urod their church and its many doctrines, still ha could 
not understand the mystery of the Trinity, and asked v/ith 
much concern how it could be that God could have a son who 
was a man. 


“The heathen,’’ argued he, “ believed their creed to be true, He w 
the Moslem the same, and so, too, the Cliristianswhich 


religion are we to believe and which reject ? ” The explanations 
offered by the holy Fathers failed to make any impression 
on the sharp witted Akbar. Du Jerrie laments His Majesty’s 
stiff-neckedness and complains that he was never content with 
one answer, but drove him over to further enquiries. 


“This,” he observes, "is the peccadillo of this prince, as of 

many another atheist; they will not shackle reason by obedience 

to faith, because they think nothing true which does not 
enter ifato the circle of their powers of comprehension; with 
the measure of their intellect they would mete out The Infinite, 
which transcends all human understanding.” When Aquaviva 
asked the Emperor’s permission for the three missionaries who 
were then at Fattehpur to preach Christianity in all the 
provinces of Hindustan, Akbar answered evasively that this 
matter was entirely in the hands of God, who alone had it in 
his power to fulfil their wishes, and that he on his part desired 
nothing more ardently. Meanwhile the attraction of novelty 
hsiving faded away, less attention was paid to the Fathers, who, 
having been privately told by one of the courtiers that they Goa, 15&2. 
had been kept more for the sake of amusement and novelty 
than anything else, and that His Majesty had not the slightest idea 
of adopting their tenets, returned to Goa in 1582, with the 
exception of Aquaviva, whom Akb.ar detained, on account of his 
great accomplishments. He was honoured alike by Hindus 
and Mohamadans, and he learnt the Persian language, to 
facilitate his discussions with the Mohamadans, his object being 
to win over Akbar; but, perceiving that it was lost labor to 
scatter seed on a land so barren, he too, a.tter some time, followed 
his brethren to Goa. 


Mirza Nizamuddin Ahmad, author of the TahaJcat, has 8^^®“ 
a description of the ceremonies observed at the Oourt of Fatteh- Court ut 
pur Sikri. The occasion was the arrival of Mirza Suleman, ruler 
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of Badakhshatjy.grandson of Abu Said Mirza anil sLxth in descent 
firom TinUir, in Rajah 9S3 (15?5 A D). The author writesV'^ on 
his reaching Mathra, twenty kos from Fattehpur, the Empaiw 
sent several nobles to meet him. When the Mhza- was at^ a 
distance of five kos from Fattehpmv all the nobles and officers 
were sent oiib to receive him. And when the intelligence of 
his having left his Stage “was brought, Hie Majesty himself went 
out on horseback to meet him. Five thousand elephants, with 
housings of velvet and brocade, with gold and silver chains tod 
with white and black fringes on their neck aiKl trunksj were 
drawn up in lines on each side of the road to a distance of flye 
kos from Fattehpur. Between each two elephants there was hi 
cart with leopards in it which had collars studded with gold and 
housings of fine cloth; also two bullock carts drawn by anibals thto 
wore gold embroidered headstalls. When all the arrangements 
were made, the Emperor went out with great pomp and splendour. 
tJpon his approaching, the Mirza hastened to dismount, and ran 
forward towards His Majesty; but the Emperor, obsemng 
the venerable age of the Mirza, also alighted from his horse and 
would not allow the Mirza to go through the usual observahees 
and ceremonies. He fondly embraced him ; and then mounted 
and made the Mirza ride on his right hand. All.the five kos, he 
enquired about his circumstances, and, on reaching the palace, he 
seated him by his side on the throne. The young princes were 
also present and were introduced to the Mirza, and, after a 
great entertainment, he gave the Mirza a house near the royal 
palace. 

Orders were in the meanwhile issued to Khan Jahan, 
Governor of the Fanjab, to accompany the Mirza, on hb 
return from Fattehpur, to Badakhshan, with 5,000 horse, to 
recover the country and restore it to him, and then to return 
to Lahore. 

Xh« D^wand- -- of the most unique of the buildings is the Dewand- 

Khas, or Privy Goimdl chamber. It is situated due north of 
Mariam’s house and west of the Dewan-i-Am. Externally it 
appears to have two storeys surmounted by a cupola at etoh 
comen Entering, however, we find that it is in reality of but one 
storey, open from the floor to the dome. In the centre there xS 








The Dewan-i-Khas, Fattehpur Sikri 

Page 136. 
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a^ingular massive column, richly carved, rising to the height of 
the upper windowB and supporting a palisaded octagonal seat, 
an immense capital of the richest sculpture, three times its 
diameter, uith four stone causeways, each about ten feet , long, 
leading to four side-entrances or corners of the pavilion, where 
they meet a quadrant which communicates with the ground floor 
by a flight of sixteen steps. In times of yore, the seat in the 
middle, being covered with silk textures and made comfortable 
with satin and velvet cushions, was occupied by the Emperor 
.Akhar, the four ministers (Khan-i-Khanan, Bir-Bal, Fyzi and 
Abul Fazl) standing at the four corners to receive orders for 
their respective Departments. 

The place is associated with many historical scenes. 
here that the grandees of the Empire mot in Akbars time and paziand 
talked on religious, social and political subjects. Mulla Abdul 
Qadar Badaoni, in his Munictkhihul Sauwi/r/j, has lecoided an 
interestitig dialogue which took place between him and Sheikh 
Abul Fazl in the hall of the Dewan-i-Khas. The Mulla was a 
Mussulman of orthodox type, while Abul Fazl was an atheist. 

The Mulla writes:— 

"I remember that, in the early days of these discussions, I 
happened one night to meet Sheik Abul Fazl jn the Brivy 
Audience Chamber of Fattehpur. He said; ‘ I have a fair 
objection to make to all writers on two grounds: first, why 
should they have not written as detailed a history of the 
older Prophets as they have done in the annals of their 
own Prophet? (God bless him and his descendants and peace 
be on himP replied, *In the Kasasul Auha ample accounts 
are given,’ to which ho rejoined- ‘ No, that hook is too 
compeudious; they ought to have written in detail’ I answered, 

‘ owing to the lapse of time, that much only might have 
stood the test of enquiry by the critics and historians, and the 
rest remained unauthenticated.’ He said: ‘This is no answer,’ 

He continued,' Secondly, there is no kind of handycraftsman who 
is not mentioned in the Tashiratul-aulia md the Nafahatul 
Uns.&oc,' ‘What harm had the members of the Prophet’s own 
fiunily done that no mention is therein made of them. This is 

^ Note that the para, in bracket is by xhe author. Ba4ao»l. 

IS 
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a matter of great Kurpiise/* On tins topic whatever the imo 
allowed was said; but who would listen ? Afterwards I asked: * Of 
the known religions which are you the most inclined to accept?* 
He answered : 'I wish to wander a few days in the vale of 
unbelief and apostasy/ I rejoined ironically, ‘It would not be a 
bad thing if you removed entirely the restriction of the marriage 
tie, for they have said *:— 

&..3tA0 yS 1^ Aw ^ 

By the help of God the chain of law has removed he 
From olf the neck of the world, peace to his memory bo ! 

He smiled and went away.’* 

Badaoni then goes onto describe how Abul Fard.was em¬ 
boldened to offend the Ulmas, countenanced by the Emperor, and 
would listen to neither arguments nor reason in contradiction of 
what he himself urged. ‘True is the saying* says the author 

Vnefavo'ur of the Judge is letter than a thousand iviinesses' 

/ In the Dewan-i-Khas there Is a beautiful side gallery identi¬ 
fied as the Ihadat Khana, or house of woiship, as no other edifice 
; answers the description given by Badaoni and the Tabakat in 
^ noticing the Ihadat Kham at Fattehpiir Sikri. 

^ The Ibadat Khctna w^as built in 1574. It was a place for the 
reception of men of learning, genius and accomplishment. 

Abul Fazl thus describes it in the Akbarnama, Vol. HI, in 
connection , with the events of the 19th year of the reign 
(1574 A.D.)‘— 

*‘It consists of four Ewans, or upper storey chambers, in the 
courtyard of which thousands of people from all quarters of the 
world assemble and wait for the arrival of His Majesty, who 
talks to them with cheerful countenance, hears them patiently 
and answers their enquiries. He is accessible to all and free in 

• The book mejitioned by Abul Fassl contains the biographies of saints« Many 
of these saints were handicraftsmen. The objection of Abul Fazl was that, while 
all handicraftsmen should have been mentioned in these works, the members of 
ibe Prophet’s own family had been omitted. Badaoni does not say what his reply 
to this objection of Abul Fazl was; but the reply is clear. The ahel-i-het or mem¬ 
bers of the Prophet’s family are treated by Mohnmmadans as far supierior to Walk 
or religions saints, and they were not counted in that category. They are next 
to the Prophet himself to all turn believers. 
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conversation* From the lowest man/covered with dust and rags, 
to the highest, clothed iu shawl and velvety gain the object of 
his heart in this assembly of the wise* His Majesty, sitting at : 
a distance, sees all men, and calls any one to whom he wishes to Aascmblies 
speak.^^ Four assemblies used to be held. In the eastern hall beidhcre. 
assembled the or grandees of the Empire; in the western , 

the Ulernus, or the learned and men of religious sanctity; in the ‘ 
northern the Sufis^ or followers of theism ; and in the southern the 
philosophers. Different topics were discussed and difficult prob¬ 
lems solved* Sometimes whole nights were spent in discussion. 

People did nothing here but enquire and investigate; profound ; 
points of science, the subtleties of revelation, the curiosities of Subjects of 

*■ . * 1 t discussioa. 

history and the wonders of nature were discussed. What Akbar 
maintained was, if true knowledge was to be found everywhere, 
why should truth be confined to one religion and creed; why ‘ 
should one sect assert what another denies and why should one 
claim a preference without having superiority conferred on itself^ 

The meetings were conducted by Abul Fazl. The fashion 
after which they were conducted has been described by Badaoni. 

He writes : ‘He (Abul Fazl) fell boldly into disputation on religious 
matters with such imbecile old men as the Suddur, the Qazi, the 
Hakim-ul-mu!k and Mukhdumul Mulk, and had not the slightest 
hesitation in putting them to disgrace, at which the Emperor was 
pleased,* These men sent private messages to Abul Fazl by Asif 
Khan Mir Bukshi, asking him why he always fell foul of them. 

He returned answer,*-^- 

y y to 

*I am a servant of a man and not of an egg plant* ‘ By the , 
dint of his own genius/ continues the author, the * assistance of his 
fat her, the countenance of the Khalif of the Age, and by the favour 
of bis own fortune, he cast them all in a short space of time down 
to the ground of scorn and contempt, and not one of the people 
of Islam, except Hakim Abul Fath and Mulla Mohamad Yezdi, 
were a match for him in the discussions/ 


At one of these meetings the Emperor asked those who were 


present to mention each the name of i 

K man 

whom he considered 



? Badaoni, 
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the wisest mAn of the age, pointing out that they should not 
count kings, who formed au exception. 

On this Hakim Harnam mentioned his own name and Abol 
Fazl that of hi$ father, Sheikh Mobarik. 

Th& Emperor's visits to these meetings were invariably made 
ocOasious for the distribution of largesses and gifts, Rud scarcely 
any one of the guests departed with empty hands. The nieetings 
were usually held on Friday night, and on the nights of holy 
clays.* 

According to Badaoni, many places of worship were built by 
command of His Majesty during the year 988 (157v5 A.D.). His 
Majesty passed whole nights in conteinpiation anti prayer. 
Ho occupied himself in repeating the names Fa:/iu (O He^—God) 
and Fa ffadz (0 Guide). He would sit many a morning alone in 
prayer and melancholic meditation on a large flat stone of an 
old building which lay near the palace in a lonely spot, * with his 
head bent over his chest, and gathering the bliss of early morn/ 

In the same court, there is a pavilion of singular structure, 
where the tolerant Akbar accommodated a Byragi Fakir. It is 
a cupola forming a. pyramidal canopy, with traceries and carvings 
in the Buddhist fashion, supported on four granite pillars, connect¬ 
ed at the angles by serpentine brackets. The pavilion, although 
of Hindu design, is no departure from the general style of 
architecture of the place, which is a massive kind of Saracenic. 
As Akbar tolerated all religions, and was more particularly iaclined 
towards the Hindus, a Hindu friar, or priest, in the midst of the 
Eoyal Court was not out of place. 

Close by the side of the Trivy Council Chamber Is alabyrin* 

, thine edifice, of curious design and construction, where it is re¬ 
presented the Emperor played hide-and-seek with tho ladies of 
the Royal household. The place consists of a central strong room, 
with tw% more on the drouth and north, a precipice, sirrmoutited by 
a gallery, and quarters for sentinels all round. Here are marks of 
binge holes, showing that the doorw^ays were of stone, closed 
by heavy padlocks. I’his, coupled with the fact that it is situated 

♦ Religious assemblies presided over by the Emperor used also to be held in 
the grand mosque of Fattenpur Sikri. 
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beyond the ferarf the Privy Council 

Chamber^ has led modern enquirers to conclude thatit was really 
the Royal Treasure House where were also probably kept 
for safe custody the valuables and regalia of the Empire. 

Near the palace reputed to have belonged to the 
(“^ueen is a most curious structure, of pyramidal shape, open on 
all sides. It is a five storeyed colomiiade, with a succession of 
open galleries in the, shape of square flat forms rising one above 
another and resting on rows of richly carved pillars, each storey 
successively lessening in dimensions till the uppermost, com¬ 
prising a large cupola supported oircolumns, is reached. The pillars 
in the lowermOxSt storey, numbering fifty-six, are of singular 
style and beauty. The capitals represent a variety of interesting 
objects in sculpture. On one of them area couple of carved 
elephants, standing opposite each other, with interlaced trunks ; 
on another is the image of a man plucking fruit from a tree. The 
first floor has thirty-live pillars ; the next fifteen ; the next eight; 
while the uppermost pavilion rests on four only. The carving on 
these pillars is so highly finished and of such delicate execution 
as to afford evident proof of superior taste and skill; consequent¬ 
ly they have been often drawn and photographed as curiosities of 
sculptural art. 

Opinions differ as to the origin and object of this curious Object ol the 
building. Some maintain that it was designed as a place for the ^ 
miuiz^s^an to call for prayers at the appointed hours; others that it 
was intended as a place for lianging a large bell at the highest 
point, to announce to the citizens the functional hours of the 
Court, and others that it was a place for Akbar to survey the 
surrounding country from. Certain It is that it v;as intended as 
a place of recreation and pavstime, where the Emperor, sitting in 
the uppermost kiosque> took fresh air and enjoyed the moonlight 
during summer nights, the ladies of the royal household occupy¬ 
ing seats lower down, with probably ciirtains of network hung 
over the arches to admit of free air and a full view of the country 
and the adjacent female apartments. The Panj Mahal, from 
its exquisite beauty and excelleuce of design, has properly 
attracted the attention‘of the Archaeological Department of the 
Government of India, and during the Viceroyalty of Lord Mayo 
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was put under repairs at a great cost, and the ornamentations 
were restored as far as possible* 

The Pachisi! North-east of the Parjj Mahal, over an extensive paYenxent of 
stone, is a colossal chess board on which the game known as 
Pac/mi was played. The board, carved out upon stone pavement, 
consists of squares of unusual dimensions, each being wide 
enough fora man to sit in. The guides say that women, attired 
in beautiful costumes of diverse colours, denoted the positions in 
game. The board is similar to that in the Agra fort w 
difference, that, while the one in Agra is of marble, this is of red 
sandstone. Quite near to the Pacliui board there is a small throne 
of red sandstone on which the dice for the game were thrown, 

SheiV Mato But the chief ornament of the whole group of buildings, and 
Chbti. indeed the paragon of the place, is the mausoleum of Sheikh 
Salem Ohishti, the holy saint, confidence in whose spiritual powers 
led Akbar to found here a mighty city and embellish it with 
royal palaces, gardens and other public edifices. It is situated to 
the*soath-west of the royal palaces already mentioned, and forms 
the nucleus for the other buildings which gradually sprung up 
hero tinder the auspices of the Emperor, 

An accomifc Sheikh Salem, the son of Sheikh Balia-ud-din, ^Ya8 a descendant 
of the siieilih. of Sheikh Farid Shakurgunj, the famous saint of Pak Pattan, in 
the Montgomery District of the Panjab. He always kept fast 
and Avent to Mecca three times to perform the holy pilgrimage, 
After travelling all over India iu the garb of a Fakir, he came to 
the vicinity of Sikri, at that time an inconsiderable hamlet, and 
ensconced himself in the forest surrounding the hillocks, \vhich, 
removed from human habitations, was frequented by beasts of 
prey, The spot, from its lonely and retired situation, attracted 
his attention. He lived here the life of a recluse, and from the 
reeds of the forest and such leaves and brunches as he could, 
gather, built a hut on the summit of a hillock under a shady tree. 
In this rude and solitary cell, he passed his days in devotion, 
making ^ 

“Prayer all his buaiaessj'allhis pleasure praise,** 
his pallet being of stalks and straw, and his pillow of bushes and 
pebbles. AkbaFs former children had died in infancy and he had 
been long without a son. Conscious that the Empire founded by 
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tlie enterprise and energy of his father and grandfather, which he 
had himself taken considerable pains to consolidate, would lapse 
to strangers, and bis dynasty become extinct if he were not blessed 
with a son, he stood in need of the prayers of the Fakir and the 
pious, who, he was convinced, were nearer to God, and whose 
prayers in his behalf would, he was assured, gain for him the 
object of his life, namely, an heir to the throne. He acquainted 
his councillors with the distress of his mind, and, as before stated, 
they advised him to seek the spiritual aid of Sheikh Salem, 
which they thought would secure for him the desire of his heart. 
The Emperor acted on their advice and the result was the birth 
of Salem, Ever afterwards A'khar entertained the highest es¬ 
teem for the Sheikh, whose sons and other near relations were 
raised to high honours of State. When the Sheikh died, Akbar 
built over his tomb a mausoleum, which, in elegance and beauty, 
is surpassed by few edifices of the kind in India. 


A magnificent portal to the east leads to a spacious Recount of 

quadrangle of paved red stone, 433 feet by 366, the four sides 
of which are taken up each by a lofty and majestic colonnade, 
forming a verandah of arcaded chambers 50 feet high, all of 
the same material as the pavement Inclining towards the 
northern angle is the tomb of the saint, au elegant structure 
made entirely of the purest marble with the finest polish, 
and elaborately carved. The tomb rises on a square base and 
ends in a graceful, melon-shaped dome of exquisite beauty. 

It is surrounded by a vestibule, or verandah, of deep clipstone, 
supported by serpentine brackets of variegated shape and 

design, and projecting out of substantial columns of white 
marble terminating at the base in a tulip shaped aperture. 

The marble trellis work that suiTounds the sarcophagus con¬ 
taining the body of the Saint is of such surpassing beauty and 
delicate execution that, looked at from a distance, it resembles 
lace work on the finest silk. His Eoyal Highness the Prince 
of Wales was particularly struck xvith its chaste beauty when 
he visited the mausoleum in 1876. fhe verandah encloses 
an inside chamber, the walls of which are of marble up • 

to 4 feot from the floor and are inlaid with cornelian, onyx 

and jasper. Above that point, the walls are embellished 
with a highly polished stucco and wamscoted with red 


' lU' ' ' 
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safiJ-stOBe.The floor is of . jasper, Impressed. witif : flowers o 
varioits colo-Qis 8B.d patterns beautifully cut outof liaarbk, and fcba 
tloore are of solid ebony. The tomb of the Saint .is of pure white 
niai'bie, sunx'unded by a lattice work of the same materbl and . 
' / ' covered with a precious piece of hroeade. Orer this is a sort of 

canopy, shaped like an oblong urabrella, supported by four slender 
staves, each encrusted with fine mother-o’-pearl work, carved 'iu' 
various geometrical designs. On the northern side are the tombs 
of women and children; and an enormous mausoTeurn beyond 
Waiu'Shaii'^ Sheikh, in the same direction, is the tomb ot Islam 

Khan, the grandson of the Sheikh, who was Governor ■ of Bengal 
during the reign of Jahangir. 

The entire structure has a most pleasing eifect, and the 
raaiusoleum stands unrivalled arnoisg similar buildings for the, 
ekfrancd of its design, as well as the delicacy of its eseoutioh. It 
is, indeed, one of the finest and most perfect specimens of Indian 
architecti,u’e. As originally built, by Akbar, the tomb was of red 
sandstone, and the marble trellis-work., the chief oraansent.of the 
tomb, was erected subsequently by the Emperor Jahangir. The 
iumb, although above three hundred yeais old, is in a state of 
excellent preservation, which shows the extreino care be.stovved on 
it by those who have held charge of it. 

Knots, or bits of string or ribbon, are bound by banen 
Hindu and Mobamadan women to the marble trellis surroimd- 
jug the tomb of.the Saint, as a vow to offer money, sw’eetmeats 
or bread if blessed with a son, w hich it is supposed the media¬ 
tion of the Saint with God vdll procure for them. Similar 

voiive offerings are placed on Akbar’s tomb in Sekandrah. 


Inscription 
on tile tomb. 


The following inscription on the gateway of the Dargah 
gives the chronogram of the Sheikhas cloath. 

i3* ^ 
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jir» of faitli, thft Saint of the pious sect, Sheikh Salem, 
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Who iu t^xeeltence ftnd nearness to God is like unto JTunefl and Tyfar, 

Tt hitn ia clue ihe brifUknc^ of the lanip tlio hon 

Mtr he it? ohosen descendrtiit ol'Furid, surnaiaed (5anj Sh/tkar. 

* A bat «ifi tTom poly theih? m^ foi g^ot vourself and join tho esse utse of the 

Everlastiu}?-' 

The above is the well known phrase giving tJie date of lib death* 

If the figure 2 is taken out of the numerical value of the 
phrase t* ^ j, the balance will be 979 (1571 A.ix), 

which gtves the era of death 

A beautiful arch\v4y on the west of the mausoleum leads 
to a walled enclosure, in which is the toinb of Bibi %enabi Toinb of Bibi 
the grand daughter of Sheikh Salem. The sarcophagus, which 
of marble, has the following chronogram on it: 

J ^jJU li-x> ][ ^ 

When this chaste lady departed to the other world, 

The heaven« through jjjfief tore the collar of patience, 

.An invisible voice sdd for the year of her death, 

* She has, without doubt, gone to the aublime paradise,* 

Close to the above is the tomb of Haji Hosain, the Khalifa 
and successoir o£ Sheikh Salem. The following chronogram is of Haji 
inferibed over the gateway of the Wmb 


Hoeam* 


) Ia Js) 

UiyL^ tl^ ^\yy ^4-? *>.>03 

The Shoikbj the chief of the assembly of the pious, Haji HoeaitJi 
Who bad the benefit of Hnj • aad was endowed with eternal life, 

When hiB worldly life drew to a close in Safa and Marwaf 
The mercy of God attracted him towards the object of hii heart, 

Ttse pious wvote for the year of his death: 

‘ He has gone pn a pilgrimage to the Temple of God,' 

The above gives lOOO A. H, (1594i A.D.) astheyearof death. 


♦ Kamoly, had the benefit of pilgrimage to Mecca. 






The BoJand 
Dftrwaza. 
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But the grandest object of attraction in tbe entire group, 
indeed the marvol of the place, is the Boland Da'nuaza, ov 
“lofty gateway,” which, according to one authority, is ‘one 
of the loftiest and most majestic in the world.’ Feigusson 
calls it ‘the line.®t in India.’ It is raised on a lofty flight 
of steps, and towers 180 feet above the breast of tbe ridge 
on the south of the Jihmigah. It is au exceedingly im¬ 
posing and handsome edifice, surmounted with cones and 
minarets; and although gigantic in form, such is the syra- 
raetry of its proportions and the sublimity and grace of its 
general appearance that it cannot fail to impress the observer 
with its massive dignity and stately beauty. The borders of 
the gateway are carved in granite of a buff colour, and flowers 
of diverse forms, cut out of stone, are arranged la it with great 
elegance. 

A flight of 120 steps leads to the summit, which affords a 
splendid view of the adjacent country, with a distant glimpse of 
the Tai, 25 miles away, and the fort of Blmratpur. The colossal 
grandeur of this huge gateway dwarfs the buildings to which 
it is at present attached, but it must be borne in mind that the 
edifice formed no part of the original design. The Bohcnd 
Dartoaza was intended to serve as a triumphant arch to com¬ 
memorate the victory of the royal troops under Akbar in Kbandcs, 
and was built several years after tbe Khangah and the mosque. 
The following is the inscription ia bold relief on a sandstono 
wall to the right of the sacred quadrangle as you enter the mau- 
Boleum. 

Imeriptioyi on the Eastern ^vall. 
jii jy? .via. Ar 

ji % 1 js IS C-Sw j 1*1 ' y-J Ih* ^^^11 

JJ or-" 

I j Ob 0)*“'* f 

IaE Ih lyl*.:»i ■T'fl ’'^^1 ij'”*'’ lOJ: 



VKjW 



Bn I an^rvoywaia or H tgh Qatevy^itt-. 
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/ffitm liiti cu-UiTniu 

j fiTi \ i! nxi-urr^^/^^ 
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His Majesty, King of kings, of bcaTfixiiy palace, tho shadow of God, 

Jalaluddia Moliamiaad Akbar having conquered the country of 

the Deccan and Daades, formerly known as Khan Des, in the 46th Divine 
year, corresponding to 1010, reached Fattehpur and then proceeded to 
Agra. 

So long as earth and sky endure, 

So long »8 the inipression of existence lasts on the surface of the 
^sttrtb, 

Maj His Majest/a name 

And his life last 80 long as there is duration to the world. 4; 

So said Jesus, on whom be peace I The world ia a bridge ; pass over it, 
but build no house on it. He who redected on the distressses of the Day of 
Jivigruent, gained pleasure 

Worldly pleasures are bat momentary ; spend, then, thy life in devotion 
and remember that what remains of it ia Valueless. 

ImcHption on the Wester^i wall, 

8 M 

d<!^AS I o 

1V L^-^' iuxA.vtr.iJ] 

—‘Uh O^Jb 

He that stjtndelh up to prayer and bis heart is not in it, verily ho does 
not obtain noarness to God, but draws himself to a distance from Him, Thy 
best possession is what tlmu giveat in the name of God ; thy best traffio is 
gellmg this woidd for the next, and this will beneat thee; piety is a world 
in which there is no account for naythiDg, 

What name hast thou acquired if thou hast constructed a throne 

And taken sheltev in a palace wrought with gold? 

The loveliness of the world is like a looking glass ; 

Take it not as thine, more than what thoil lookost upon it. 




^STif 
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Said aftd written by Mobamrned MasaTn, pOe-tican)'^ styled Nami', »da of 
Syed Saffij of Tu^niuz, born at Bbnkkar, descendant from Syed She eon of 

Baba Husan Abdul of Sobzwar, residfiiit of Katidabar. 


Eccentric as Akbar was io religious matters, and unsettled as 
was Iris belief as to the true religion, the pious tone of the 
inscriptions above written confirms the statement made in con¬ 
temporary histories, that* a few years before his death, lie showed 
a decided inclination to the faith of his ancestors, and that he 
died a good Mussalman, Ho died only four years after the above 
inscriptions were written. 


Ihe Grand 
Mosque* 


West of the Dargah is Akbar’s ^grandest ijnosque/ as Fer* 
gixsson calls it Id has lofty square pillars riehly carved, the 
wings being of red sandstone and the inner court | 3 avedwith 
white marble. The walls and surroaudinga are painted with 
rich and delicate tints, disposed in a variety of geometrical 
designs, the centre being an innneuse vaulted chamber which 
provides accommodation for the congregation. 


The foH'Owing chroaogro.m is inscribed on the main arch 


t b j] 


* 

iy*t 


f 


isJl> J yO 

, ' ‘ t 




• Mir Mohamad Masuin of Bhaltkar belonged to a family of the Syeds of 
1 ttrmiiz ID Bokliara.. Hia ancestors, two or three generations before hiin, c»ine to 
Kandahar, apci Iiis father, Mir bafa, settled iii Bhakkar, Through the intluenre 
ot Mirza Nizarnudm^ Ahmad, author of the Tabbakat, he was introduced to 
Akbar, who made bim a Oonuna^er of 250. Akbar, I'ecoguiisiljg'. hfa meHt 
became his patron, and, m 1012(1603 A. O.), sent him as ambassador to Teheran* 
where he was received with distinction by Shah Abbas. 

Mohamad M-asum enjoyed a great reputation as a poet and historian. He 

.«d ™T,v ott^r tho I'arKsSndli 

aim many otuer (xioks. He Has skilled a composer and tracer of iDscrintions 

and was always acoompamod on bis travels bv sculptors. His metrical in' 
soriptious mlotn numerous mosques and public bufldiugs from IS to 
are found mosque at Fattehpnr, his inscriptions 

nlLes He embenisliJd SntLn^ Mandu and varioue other 

of the iSiil which “ **’« ®Mst of a briiich 

ot tne fnons which flows lound HJmkkar, he built a dome Cthe date of which was 

found in the words j (water dome) giving 1007 A. B. (1598 A. ».) Ho 
brb&rSlh sdi'^.''''' ^ were inherited 
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The Mpsque of Tattehpur Sikri 
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la the time of the King oi: tliO woiM Akbai’ 

To vvhom is due the discvpliae of Htate, 

The Sheik of the age laid out a mosque 

Which oa aocoiirAt of its chasteness deserves reverence like the Kaba, 

Tto yeau of the completion of this lofty odidoe 

Is found iu the words, ‘duplicate of the Holy Pkce/ 

The above gives 979 A. H., or 1571 A. D., as the year of 
coustrmHion. The mosque was built by Sheikh Salem himself 
duriiig bis lifetime. He had said his prayers in it for only six 
months when he died. 

Allami Abiil Fad, in his Akbarnama, has given a full account Religious 
of the religious meetings that were held by Akbar in the 
itosjid. or Oaldiedral Mosque of Fattehpur Sik^ In the 24t5h year 
of the i^eignj or 9^7 A, H, (1579 A. I).), it was publicly declared 
that His Majesty united in his person the powers of the State 
and those of the Church. The Mullahs signed the famous 
document which settled the superiority of the hnami Adil (just 
leader) over the Mujtahid (head of the Church). It declared 
that the king of Islam, the Amir of the Faithful, Abut ciares^bim^^ 
Jdaluddin Mohammad Akbar Bddshah4-GIumy vfm a the 

just, most wise, and most God-fearing king, and that on all roii- 
gious questions regarding which the opinions of the mujtafdds 
should be at variance, the decree of His Majesty was to be binding 
on the whole nation. The document was signed and sealed by 
Mmhdumul 3hdk Maulana Abdullah Sultaqpuri, Sheikhul 
Islam^ Sheikh Abdul Nabi, the Sadrul Sadur^ Bakimul Mulk, 

Ghazi Khan Eadakhshi, Ka^iul Kuzmt Kazi Jalafuddin of 
Multan, the Sadar Jahan, the Mufti of the Empire, Sheikh 
Mttbarik, the deepest writer of the ago, and others. 

The docuuient stands unique in the whole Church History of The fftmoua 
the Islamiticfaith. A1 Badaoni has happily preserved a com-* 
plete copy of it The following is a copy taken verbatim from 
his work, 

tj ^ 1.^x1*** 

HA." )^\ 
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OU eJU 0^^ ysioXj'- t,* 

4 .^yjft »yM ot^ ^ o^-^ 

g, ^ 

wil^aij 03 J w:-3 bj ; ^3>3. j^j] Jy'^h 

u^*^l ^ ij-'^^h ji- A3 j)o 

ci/.^ 45 bsw] ^ y i!] j>| {J y*^ ^-^J) ^Ai:) ji 

C I V r-’ cj\ 

4*^ fJa,^'^'' <i3*3 ly^^s ^ j1«3 j] y *3*1!^ <x,AAi.fixJ| 

4ylJL^^ O ^*€Lik,^ fci>‘'®'I 45‘yj^'^-^ )‘® 3^ ^IAaC ^0 tr 

L^Jl ^‘*“^1V-"^! ^t,h^ 

yi\ &)Jb y^fj J.A£l )»^3| iJl/o <jlIJ] c^l^ lS jl-*? ^4^1 

o*» l-^ii y 4^^a:»aJ1 yi dJ y (Jb l^A> jj ^/} j;;! y Ui 

]Ji^S l.:^ u/J C j^S) c^,i b* Csi 

*w/j» yS ijb jUas.) yu yia'Jijj ^ j^O t ^y } 

b) ^3 (*y>^j-} vjl f-Vl J 

j\y |*'l^J J| 1^ Lfl ei Cj/)^o ytf-i y] 

} ^^,£ 4^^ b y^ c.^b y vS**"^ ^ «l LaSix^o jwb 43 ^a^(5 

4^;^j^/9 4i)[ 4^AJ O"*? |»-^‘aS\^A» J) * J ^ &.^A y C? *3 4*jI ^3 

J y) O A^o )y^^ ^ib ^ L$ ^ ^f ^ jA| iaix4» 

tjSL^Al^ ^^3«5 ^ia <2 pJ S N>^~ |4t ^1 _j |^ij», ^1 ^XJ| ^aXp^aap^ 

^u l,««b ^A.^ Sjm/* l-a-^ JJ't'^ {j^ y J"^'^ c3'~ 

•!•( <^AV )M U jt ^i 

The object of writing tins (loounieat is tin’s :•—Whereas Hindustan, pro¬ 
tected from all calamities, has through the blessings of the justice of His 
Majesty and the discipliaes introduced by him now become the centre of 
security and peace and the land of justice and beneficence; and multitades 0 | 
people, dignitaries and plebeians, especially learned men of sanctity and 
Boholars of high wisdom, who lead the way to fialvation and are the guides 
in tho path of righteousness, having immigrated to this country from Arabia 
and non Arabia, have adopted this aa their homot Therefore, the principal 



karnod men well versed in the several brnnolies of law and in the principles 
of jorisprudenoe, and accomplished in edicts which rest on reason and testi¬ 
mony, and who are known fpr their piety, honesty and sanctity, have, after 
fully considering the deep meanings, of the verse of the Quran (?ura 

iv 62), “Obey God and obey the Prophet and those among you who may 
bein authoritv,*’and, sccoad/i/, of the gennlne traditions, (1) “Surely the 
man who is'dearest to God on the Day of Judgment is Imami Aclil (just 
lender) ( 2 )'Whosoever obeys the Amir, obeys rae ; and whosoever rebels 
against i>im, rebels against me,” and, tUrdhj, of several other proofs based on 
reason and testimony^ agreed that tlis rank of (just ruloi) is, 

in the eyes of God, higlier than tlie rank of a mvjtahid (head of the Ghurcb). 
•Whereforp, tlie King of Islam, the asylum of the Nations, the Amir of the 
Faithful, the Shadow of God over the people of the world, Abul Path 
Jallalnddin Mohammed Akbar Badshah Ghazi, may God perpetuate his king- 
dom being the most just, the most wise, the most learned find the most God 
fearing, it is declared that, should, in future, a religious question eoine np, 
regarding whioh the opinions of the mvjlalikU are at variance and His 
Majesty in his penetrating wisdom and right judgment is inclined to adopt, 
for the benefit of tlie nation and as a political expedient, any of the conflict¬ 
ing opinions, which exist on that point, and issue a decree to the effect, wo do 
hereby agree tliat such a decree shall be binding on us all and on the whole 
nation. 

Further, Wa declare that, should His Majesty, in his vast wisdom, be in¬ 
clined to issue a new order, not contrary to the Quran, whioh may be condu¬ 
cive to the public benefit, obedience to it shall be binding on the whole nation, 
and oppoaitiqn to it shall involve damnation in the world to come and loss 
of religion and property in this life. 

This document has been written with honest inlenfinns, for the glory 
of God and the propagation of Islam, and i,8 signed by ns the principal 
learned men of Beligion and the pious devotees of tho Faith in the month 
of Rajab &87 Hijri (1579 A. P,}. 

The draft of the above document was in the handwriting of 
Sheikh Mobarak. The others signed it against their will ; but the 
Sheikh added at the bottom the following passage 

f'Ay} e) Jly l^U jljl cjU yj 

This is a mnt ter which 1 had desired from;all my heart and which for 
several years I had been anxiously looliing forward to. 

From the moment His Mojesty obtained this legal instru- 
nuent, the superiority of intellect of the /warn, or King, became 
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the sole law. His Majesty, having heard that the Jmmne of the 
age and the Khalifa of Islam had themse! vea read the Khuibas 
(pitblic litany) at Friday prayers^ and that their example 
had, in later times, been followed by Amir Tymur the Sahib 
Kiran, and Mirza Ulegh Beg of Gorgqn, resolved to do the 
Appears same, With the object, according to Abiil Fazl, of 'fcaking iipoa 
shoulders a pious duty for the benefit of the Mohani- 
grandmosquo. Ibadan community,’ but, according to the malcontent Badaoni, ‘of 
appearing in public as the Mujtahid ot the age.’ 

Accordingly, on Friday, the 1st Jamadiul aiud, 987, mount¬ 
ing the pulpit of the grand mosque at Fattehpur Sikri, he read 
the following Ivhutba, which, at his iastance, had been composed 
by Sheikh Abul Fyz Fyzi;— 
olv? (iy L?;J b; tito Jo 




Believes the 
60 -called 
predictions 
as to ilia 
being the 
Lord of the 
period. 


0|0 tjfJ> IjL'O i^Uj 

dj^ ^ 1 jU dt 0j» 

ixi y y o«>.J y dy 

The Lord to me the kingdom gcave, 

He made mo prudent, strong and bravo, 

He guided me in faith and truth, 

He filled my heart with right and truth ; 

No wit of man can sum His state, 

Alla ho Akbar ! God is great I 

He cited passages from the Koran and offered thanks to God 
for his benevolence and mercies ; then, repeating tae Fatilm^ he 
came down from the pulpit and read his prayers with the congre¬ 
gation, standing behind Hafiz Mohammad Amin, the Imam of the 
mesque, who conducted the service. 

About this time, Haji Ibrahim, of Slrhind, produced before 
the Emperor an old worm-eaten manut^enpt in queer characters, 
said to be in the handwriting of Sheikh vSiier-i-Arabi, in which 
it was predicted that the Sahib-i-Zaman (Lord of the period) 
w^ould have many Avivee andhaA^e his beard shaved. The charac¬ 
teristics mentioned in the book were found to agree Avith the 
usages of Akbar. Other proofs were brought to show that in 
090, a man would rise up who would remove all differences of 
opinion among the Seventy-two sects of Islam. KhaAvaja Maulana 
6f Shiraz produced an old pamplilet quoting the tradition that 
the promised appearance of Imam/Mahdi would immediately 
take place. 
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Abul Fazl, in the. Akbarnama* has given an intenAting 
account of a religious meeting in the Jcmn Mmjtd of FattehpUr 
Sikri, when he was himself introduced to the Emperor (15T4 
A. D.). He writes:— 

“ During these days the writer of these pages (Abul Fazl) 
gained the fresh honour of an interview with His Majesty. HtoAkbar. 
had the good fortune of paying my respects to the Emperor at 

the capital of Agra in the beginniiig of the year. 

Owing, however, partly to vanity and pride and partly 

because my father was unwilling to give me leave to depart, ! 

refrained from a journey to the eastern countries. Matters epn- 
tinued in this fashion until I received a letter from my brothers, 
informing me that the King wanted to see nle. Not having 
sufficient means, I Whs at a loss to understand how to go to the 
presence of the King empty handed. At last, X resolved bn 
presenting a literary production, as the best offering suited tor a 
man in my condition of life, and, with that object in view, wrote 
a commentary on the Sm'oh fatiha of Ai Koran. As the Royal 
camp reached Ajmere, I received another letter from my elder 

brother repeating the desire of His Alajesty to See me. My . . 

literary compilation being complete, I resolved to join tho Royal 
Camp ; and, as it reached Fattehpur Sikri, I repaired to that 
place, after obtaining ray father’s permission. When I reached 
that chief town (Misr-i-Jama), I found that^there was no 
friend through whom I could be introduced to tho Royal 
presence. Assumption of solf-importance again prevented my 
asking the mediation of anybody to introduce me to the King, p 

until my elder brother, older in wisdom and age, asked me to 
attend the religious meeting which was to be convened under 
the direction of His Majesty, 

Accordingly, the following day, 1 attended the grand mosque, 
which is one of the grandest edifices built by His Imperial 
Majesty. Suddenly, His Majesty made,, his appearance. He 
saw me from a long distance, I made my obeisance. His 
Maiesty made a sign to me to come. I instantly walked to the 
Royal presence and paid my homage. His Majesty addressed 


’* Akbarimitia, page 52, vol. 111. 
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XOQ Idnd'word^ and spoke of me in most flattemg terms to the 
. people assembled, and gave particulars of myself which were 
■ even unknown to me. 

^ I* y 1jy® 

‘He began to relate rny circumstances to th<A people present 
in the assembly in such a way that even I was not aware of 
them/ 

The kindness and consideration paid me by His Majesty 
won my heart. From that moment royal favours increased, and 
from day to day I w^as raised in the estimation of my august 
master and sovereign,” 

At about this time, a section of the uUma charged the 
Emperor with apostacy. Abul Fazl, in the Akbarnama (Yol. III.), 
d^jvotes a whole chapter to refuting the charge, and shows that 
Akbar never laid claim to become God, or the apostle of God, 
thoiighhe received His Light from the Supreme Being above and 
was directly guided in all his affairs by Him. 

At the back of the mosque is an enclosure, containing a small 
tomb of an infant. This, the legend goes, is the tomb of an infant 
son of Sheikh Salem, aged six months, who, having talked to his 
revered y fat her in a marvellous fashion, sacrificed his own life for 
that of a son to the Emperor, whose children were fated to die 
in infancy unless some one gave a child of his own to die instead. 
Nine months after the generous infant died, prince Salem came 
into the world. In the rfc&m about here will be found a door 
leading to a cave which was the original abode of the Saint before 
the spot attracted the attention of royalty. The place is also 
pointed out %vhere he used to teach his pupils, as also the place 
where the holy man persuaded the royal couple to take up their 
abode, in the neighbourhood of his own hut, and where the 
prince who bore his name was born. 

North of the Dargah are the houses of Abul Fazl and his 
brother Fyzi, both almost united, The drawing-rpoms and the 
Zanana of the Royal courtiers have been now utilized as English 
class rooms; the other buildings were used by the erudite 
brothers as audience chambers and public rooms. 
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North of Abul Fail’s house is the palace of Bir Bal,* one 
Akhar’s favourite companions^ Avhose wit and wisdom delighted 
His Majesty. It is a two-.‘5toreyed building of great beauty, 
ornameuted with a profusion of carvings of ininuto finish, still in 
an almost pei’fect state oi preservation. The lower storey con¬ 
tains four rooms, each 15 ieet square, with a ceiling of slabs, 16 
feet long by one broad. The roofe rest upon projecting cornices, 
supported by high arches. The chambers in the upper storey 
are of the same size as the lower ones and are surrounded by 
massive domes. Mr. Keene,-who is never profuse in his praise, 
writes of this buildingNothing can e.x:ceed the massiyene&s 
of the materials excepting the minuteness of the finish. It 
seems as if a Chinese ivory-worker bad been employed upon 
a Cyclopean monument.” The whole structure is of stone, not 
a stick of timber has been used in any part. Its chief beauty 
lies in the fact that, although small in size, it is exceedingly 
delicate and handsome. Indeed, nothing could be done better 
with the same materials within the same space and dimensions. 
Yiccor Hugo writes of this house:—‘‘Everywhere was magni¬ 
ficence at once refined and stupendous : if it was not the most 
: diminutive of palaces, it was the most gigantic of jewel cases.” 


Eir Bal’s palace was finished in the 27th year of Akbar’s 
reign.. When the building was completed, His Majesty, at Bir 
Bal’s request, honoured it with a visit. Abul ITazl, in the Akbar- 
nama, thus notices the eventIn these days the house of 
Raja Bir Bal was illuminated with the lustre of the Kmperor’s 
feet, The Raja enjoyed the distinction of being a personal 
favourite of His Majesty, who ordered a spacious palace of saud- 
stone to be constructed for him. When this edifice was complet¬ 
ed, he solicited the honour of a royal visit, that his dignity might 
be exalted. On 7th of Bahntian the Emperor honored the palace 
with his presence, and the Raja became the recipient of Royal 
favours/’ 

South-east of the above ia the p alace wrbngly attributed by the paiace ot th* 
guides to Jodh Bai, who, as already noted, was the consort of 
hangir, and not his mother, and whose palace has been mentioned 

* Keene eri»puQously walls ifc Bir Bars daughterhouse. According to the 
Akbarnama the Emperor made? it for Bir Bal himseh, and no mention m 
ia it or the ^ Ain’ ol Bir Bal’s daughter. 
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m. the, description of the Fort. From its being tlie qeivtral 
' vorps de Keene cor^ectures that it the palace ogou pied 

by or AkbaFs caief wife, Ruquina Sultana* Begam, 

t,he daughter of Mirza Hindal, the JtmperoFs tincle, But, 
from the flincfu nature of the building, it is most probable 
that it was the dwelling of AkbaFs Hinda cQBSott, the daughter 
of Raja Bihavi Mai, known as Mariam-u^-Zamani, There are oti 
the walls the carved images of Hindu gods and goddesses—Maba- 
deva the great grandfather of gods, Lakshmi the goddess of 
jfprtuBG and prosperity, and elephant-headed Ganesb, v^d^o has 
power over civil matters. Some of the fragments found in this 
palace teem to, have belonged to a Hindu temple/ The quarters 
are tlie most extensive and spacious of the buildings which stand ' 
here, almost in a line from west to easti and were intended as" 
special apartments for the Emperor^s chosen coosort, or the 
Emperor himself. Entering from a lofty and exquisitely carved 
gateway, one comes on a platform, or open gallery, 177 feet by 
57 feet, paved with sandstone flags and surrounded on all 
sides by a colonnade with two-storeyed and three-storeyed rooms 
on the north and south, the roofs being of Bioping slabs/ covered 
with blue enamel In another court close by, ia an elegant 
reservoir of water crossed by four raised passages wh 
the middle. This was, no doubt, a place of recreation^^^fo^^^ 
Ijmperor and the ladies of the royal household. 

The palace of the Hindu princess^ with tliose of Istamboli 
Begum and the Sonebri Marizil alrearly described^ are the 
most superb of the whole series of buildings in this quarteiv 
Fergussoo thus describes them The richest, the most beauti¬ 
ful, as w<‘U as the most characteristic of all his (Akbar’s) 
buildings here are three small pavilions said to have been 
erected to please and accommodate his three fevoitrite Sul¬ 
tanas, They are small, but it is impossible to conceive anything 
so picturesque in outline or any building carved and ornamented 
to such au extent without the smallest approach to being ovordono 
or in had taste.^t 

SiuTounding a quadrangular courtyard, north-west of the 
Hindu Princess’s palace, are the stables f<>r the accommodation 
of horses, elephants and camels. Like the other structures, they 
are made of red sandstone and are of massive coastrucdon, The 
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iflfingei-a wid i'tHe bugs to wbich tlia horses were 

foatoue'd sljU letiiaiu 01^ th spot, and are objects of attraction 
to the curious observer.' A little further removed from the 
stabling is a stall of substautial mascnry set apart exclnsiyely tor 
the Einperor’s favourite elephant, vYhicli, in. size and sagacity, was 
unrivalled araoiig the rest. 


iin "this group of singular structures there is a f 

liraque ill shape and design. It is of circular form and 90 feet tho 
high, being studded (excepting the top, which is surrounded by a 
cupolaVfrom the summit to the ba.se with stone imitations of 
eleiibaut’s tusk.s of full size, which project fronv the sides of the 
ivias.dve column like brackets, giving it an odd and fantastic 

appearance. It is supposed to have been erected by Akbar over the 

grave of the favourite, elephant alluded to above. It is also called 
the Hiran Minara, or Antelope Tower, from the circumstance that 
Akbar enjoyed sport from its .summit, shooting the game wtueh 
were brought from all parte of the country, in an enclosure heie. 

His Ma.iesty’s love of sport has been fully noticed in the w arks 

of Abul Fazl and Nizatmiddin Ahmad, his biogvaphers. 

He was a skilful marksman, and Ids personal dexterity in hunting 
the lion and the bear has been the subject of praise. At Fattelipur 
Sikri, owing to press of State business, we see the bimperor, to 
use Mr. Keene’s expression, ‘ in his dressing-gown and slippers'. 

The popular name, Hi mil Minara, i.s also justified from the 
fact that antelopes abound in its neighbourhood tp.. the present 
day. Herd.s of them may bo seen trotting on the fallow ground, 
or reciining in the ravines, or grazing in green meadows. They 
are, of course, the descendants of those which were the objects of 
Akbav’s sport. 

A little further down the. bill is the famous Hathipol, orxheHathh 
Elephan t Gate. It is a massive and noble structure, flanked by 
two octagonal bastions. The arch is 20 feet high from the 
ground, and oil either side of it, over a lofty pedestal, is the 
figure of a colossal elephaafc, life-size, with their trunks entwining 
each other, as in the act of fighting, and thrown over the 
entrance. The iconoclastic zeal of the fanatical Auraugzeb has 
destroyed the hearls of the effigies, or otherwise mutilated the 
ornainentatious of the gate, than which no moro superb orna- 
naent for the gateway of a royal Eastern palace can be imagined, 
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The Sangia la the vicinity of the Elephant Gateway is a splendid bastion 
called the Sungin Diirj, the remnant of fortifications 
on a grand scale by Aktar, but discohtinaed subsequently, 
owing to the disapproval of the holy man, Salem Chishti, of the 
design to make Fattehpur a royal residence. 

The Garaimi Between the Hatlii Pol and Sangin Burj is an extensive CVem'uatt 
Serae, Serae where resorted merchants from distant parts of the Empire 
and from Afghanistan and the countries of Asia, with their goods 
for sale. Here is a closed gallery with a beautiful pierced network 
of stone, used by the ladies of the /parent as a passage for com¬ 
munication with the different apartments of the palaces. Here 
were displayed for sale to the fair residents mercantile stores con¬ 
sisting of embroidered silk fabrics, muslins, shawls and other 
textures, and here are also pointed out jewellers’ Bhops, wdiore 
were exhibited piles of gold and silver ornaments and of the jewels 
which embellished the royal dresses and rubes. These, however, 
are all buried in their own debris, and only vestiges of them can 
be seen here and there to show where they stood and with wHat 
object they were built. 

Nothing is more depres,sing than the solitude of the deserted 
dwellings and palaces once full of vitality and the seat of a 
literary and luxurious court. 

Under the higher parts of the rock to the westward, arid 
below the gateway of the great mosque is an elaborate system 
Waterworks, 'vater works, by which water was raised by means of a system 
of Persian wheels, and brought and collected in a series of re¬ 
servoirs, and then distributed by means of conduit pipes to 
ditTerent parts of the residences on the hills. 


The H»uz. 


Amongst these is a wide oblong masonry hanzy ox reservoir, 
from which cool water was drawn up through a trap door in the 
hot weather. 

The height from the summit of the wall is about 100 feet, and 
men and boys are ahvay% found ready to amuse the visitor by a leap 
from the top for a small gratuity, which is much valued by them. 

Badaoni makes mention of Anu'p Taldo, or Anup’s Tank in 
Fattehpur Sikri, where the Emporqr invited leeuned men and 





the lawyers of the realm to hold meetiDgs ob religions questions. 

One night he invited Qf:<zi Yakub, Sheikh Abdul Fazl, Haji 
Ibrahira and a few others, when a lively discussion took place on 
the legality, or otherwise, of a muta marriage (a temporary 
agreement of matrimonial alliance ). It was urged that, ac¬ 
cording to the traditions of Imam Malik and the Shias, the 
miia marriage was legal, but that, according to the doctrines of 
Imam Shafai and Hanfiah, it was illegal. Mulla Abdul Kadir 
Badaoui gave it as bis opinion that, should ri Qtiazi of, the Malki 
sect decide that miUa is legal, it is legal, according to the com- 
mori belief, even for Shias and Hanfis. His Majesty was much 
pleased with this opinion. 

In the midst of a series of arcaded buildings, not far from 
the Da rgab of Salem Chisti, is a Haoli, a large pond, construe^ 
ted of masonry. The water of the pool is now stagnant, and 
the cloisters or galleries allround open towards it, A long 
flight of steps leads to the cistern, and the place is so constructed 
as to secure perfect privacy on the door leading to the steps 
being properly closed. This was the bathing place for the ladies 
of the royal household. 

North of the hills there was, in the time of the Moghul Em- The ancient 
perors, a large lake closed by a huge embaukmeiit on one side, and 
a range of bills on the other. Tins formed a large sheet of 
water, six miles in length, by two iii breadth, which, in Akbar’s 
time, supplied water to the inhabitants of the place and irrigated 
the neighbouring fields and gardens. 

Ahul Fazl informs us, in the Akbarnama (Yol. Ill), that Abul Fazl’s 
on the banks of this lake the princes and grandees of 
Empire had their palaces and summer houses, which served as 
retreats during the hot weather, where various sorts of pub¬ 
lic amusements were held. The Emperor joined in these festive 
entertainments, and the Amirs played chess and Gcmjifa, a game 
of cards. In the 27th year of the reign (1S82 A.D.) the embank¬ 
ment broke up, the water of the lake ovarflowed, the houses on 
the bank were swept away and great damage to property was 

done, though no lives were lost. The Emperor had a narrow escape, 
and offerings were made as a thanksgiving to the Almighty for 
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-t the safety of the King, The nobility followed the example of 
'■'His Majesty in this respect. The water was drained off dnriiig 
the administration of the Han’ble James ThonJaaon, Lieuteuant- 
Governor, N. W. Provinces. The soil has turned out mo,St pro* 
riuctivo, and the cultivation of cereals is carried on veiy succes-s- 
fully on it. Chili is very extensively sown in the neighbourhood 
of Fattebr iir, the soil being particularly favourable for its. groTvth. 

The quarries of Fattehpur supply stone pillarsj columns an^ 
slabs for roofs of edifices in Agra and elsewhere in she N'orth- 
Western Provinces, while au extensive trade is carried bn in 
cAa/ii/cis, or ban dmills for grinding grain, which are articles of 
household use and for which the demand is universal. 

During the time of Akbar there was an Imperial workshop 
in Fattehpur on the same scale as in Agra and Lahore, and 
according to the Ain, carpets of wonderful varieties and charm¬ 
ing textures were manufactured here. All kinds of carpet- 
weavers settled here and they produced masterj>iece.s.: In this 
workshop skilful masters and workmen were employed to teach 
people an improved system of manufacture, and not only were 
hair-weaving and silk-spinning brought to perfection, but a taste 
for fine materials became general. 

Speaking of the trade in red sandstone, Abul Fazl write.s in 
chapter 86 of the Ain: “ It is obtainable in the hills of Fatteh* 
ptir Sikri, His Majesty’s residence, and may be broken from the 
rooks of any length or breadth. Clever workmen chisel it more 
skilfully than any turner c#uld do with wood ; and their works 
vie with the picture book of Man?, (the great painter of the 
Sasaanides).” 

Not far from the embankment of the dry lake previously men¬ 
tioned, and on the bank and in the neighbourhood of the Utangem, 
Naddi, or rivulet, wild hogs in large numbers are found. The 
Naddi produces largo fish of fine flavour which are brought 
into the streets of A^ra for sale. Pea fowls, aciuatic birds and 
blue pigeons are also plentiful. They are entrapped by a race 
of degenerated Indian gipsies called A'ctnyrarS, who subsist on 
the flesh of the fox, jackal and beasts of prey, and eat lizards 
and other reptiles. 
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In 158S His Majeatj built alms-houses outside the city, that ^'^herpura. 
for the Mahomedans being called Khcrpura and that for the Hindus 
Dharmpura. The places were put in charge of Abul Fazl's men, Dlwrmpitra. 
A third was also built, to which was given the name Jogipura. Jogipma. 

A large number of jogis flocked to this institution from different 
parts of India. His Majesty gave them private interyievva at 
night,‘enquiring into abstruse ti’uths; their articles of faith; 
their occupations; the influence of meditation; their seveial 
practices and usages ; the power of being absent, from the body; 
or into alchemy and physiognomy, and the power of omni¬ 
presence of the soul.’ ^ 

His Maje.sty learned alchemy and exhibited a quantity of Retention of 
gold made by him.self. Being informed of the longevity of 
the Lamas of Thibet, Mongolian devotees and other recluses 
and hermits, who, by acts of abstinence and retaining the breath, 
lived to two hupdred years or more, he, in imitation of these 
religions men, limited the time spent by him in the Harem, cur¬ 
tailed his food and drink, and, as a religious penance, abstained 
from meat The killing of animals on certain days was forbidden, 
and an order was passed to worship the sun four times, a day, in Worahip of 
the morning and evening and at noon and midnight, 

IJis Majesty repeated daily the one thousand and one Sanscrit 
names of the sun, devoutly turning his iace towards the luminary, 
and applied the Hindu mark to his forehead. gave his re¬ 

ligious system the name Toiihid-i-Ilakiy or ’'Divine monotheism/ mono, 
and made chelus, or disciples, iroin among both Hindus and 
Mahomedans. He prayed to the sun every morning, and, after 
he had repeated its 1001 names, stepped out into the balcony 
and there showed himself to thousands of people assembled 
opposite the window, who prostrated themselves before him. 

They professed to have vowed that, until they had seen His 
Majesty's blessed countenance, they would not rinse their mouths, 
raor eat and drink.^ 

The glory of Fattehpur Sikri as a royal residience, and as the Th$ jriory 
seat of the Empire of India, commenced with Akbar, its founder,JuortUved^ 
and terminated with him. It was shortlived, being built and 
• On the religioua iuEovfttiona of Akba-r see Chapter ni. 
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reduced to ruies in fifty years. Akbar was tlie 'first to occupy It 
and tlie last to build there, not a siligle building having been eit'cted 
after him. Indeed, when Finch visited it, in the early part 
of the reign of Jahangir, the son and successor of Akbar, he found 
it almost deserted. He thus describes the place:—Ruin all ; 

‘ lying like a waste desert and very dangerous to pass through 
ifj the nighWhen Fattcbpur had reached the height of its 
inagnificence, the saint Salem Ohishti found it mv.ist incouvenkmt 
to live there. He liad been attracted to the spot by its loneli¬ 
ness, and now, having attracted the attention of royal! \v it 
had become one of the most populous cities of India. The bustle 
of the busy ciry> the gaieties and pageants of the court, interfered 
with the saint^s devotions. At last the Emperor, unaware- of 
the feelings of his spiritual guide, coininenced to sUrroand the 
hills with a chain of massive fortifications. The holy man could 
then no longer restrain himself. He told his royal disciple that 
he bad travelled twenty times on pilgrhn^iges to Mecca, but hist 
peace had never been so much disturbed; accordingly he express¬ 
ed his wish that either the Emperor or he shpulcl depart. If it 
be your Majesty's will,’' replied the Emperor, that oim should go, 
let it be your slave, I pray/’ Akbar removed to Agra, which city 
lie rebuilt. The court and the townspeople were transplanted to 
the latter place, at that time a desolated spot; and Fattehpur 
Sikri, with its stupendous and picturesque palacc^s, its elegant 
mosquesj, described as the goodliest in the east, its unrivalled mau¬ 
soleum, its sumptuous residences and its deserted streetSi remains 
to this day a monument of the splendour and wealth of its founder 
and a testimony to the despotic power which a reputation for 
sanctity has in all ages conferred 1 In the eloquent words of the 
practical Fergusson : ‘‘Taking it altogether, this palace of Fatteh¬ 
pur Sikri is a romance in stone such as few, very few, are to be 
found anywhere ; and it is a reflex of the mind of the great man 
who built it more distinct than can easily be obtained from any 
other source.” 

c 

SHEIKH SALEM CHISHTI. 

The circumstances under which Sheikh Salem Settled 

in Fattehpur Sikri, and the incidents which caused that 
place, from being ouce an insignificant hamlet, to become o»o 
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of the most flourishing cities of India and the capital of the 
Empire, have been already mentioned. A brief account of the 
family of tlie saint who held so high a place for sanctity in India 
during one of the,best periods of its history will, no doubt, be 
read with interest Sheikh Salem, son of Sheikh Bahauddiu, and 
called Chishli after the name of the village in Persia whence 
his father came, was a lineal descendant of Sheikh Farid-iid'din, 
surnamed Shakargunj, son of Jamabud-din Salman. According 
to the Akbciv)iam% of AbulFiizI, Sheikh Farid traced his descent 
from Farukh Shah, King of Cabal In the time of the great 
Tartar conqueror, Chengez Khan, one of his ancestor!;:, Quazi 
Sltoeb, carne to the District of Lahore and settled in the 
town of Kasur. He was much respected by Sultan Balham and 
sabseqiiently went to Multan. Sheikh Farid-ud din was born 
in Khoto^Ya], in Multan. Having heard of the religious sanctity 
of Khawja Kulb*ud“din nsi, the Khalifa^ or successor, of Khvvaja 
Moin«ud'din, he went to Delhi and became his disciple. On his 
death the Sheikhs of the time unanimously robed him with the 
asintly cloak of the deceased saint, and Farid-ud-din settled in 
Pak Pattan, then known as Ajuddhn, where he died, on 5th 
Mohurnim Gf>8 H (1269 A. J).) 

According to the labakati Ahhavi, Sheikh Salem Sikriwal 
was one of the most revered Sheikhs of India and surpassed nil 
the devotees of Ids time in sanctity and austerity. Ho possess¬ 
ed the power of miracles (so the author says) anc\^had performed 
pllgriuiage to Mecca twenty four times in his life. He then 
travelled to Hijaz. Once he remained in Mecca for fifteen years. 
‘‘ His Majesty the shadow of Ood (Akbar) made Fattehpnr his 
capital for his sake.*’ He died in 979 H. (1571 A. D.). 

Abul Fazl, in the Akharnama mentions Sheikh Ahmad, the 
second (mimn) son of Sheikh Salem. ' Ho ^vna possessed of 
high virtues, never spoke ill of any body and \yas rievov seen in 
anger. He wa.s of reserved habits and dignified demeanour.* He 
was created an d mir (noble of the Empire) and was honoured 
with the distinction of becoming the Atka '^' to the heir-apparent. 
Ho caught cold in the campaign of Mahva, and, arriving at 
Fateh pur Sikri, had »n attack of paralysis. As the Royal camp 

* A Turki word meaning husband of wet nurse# 
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was about to move to Ajmere, he came to pay his last respeots 
to his Majesty, and, immediately on liia return to his house, 
breathed his last. 

The event occurred in the 22nd year of Akbar's reign '985 A. H, " 
or 1577 A, D.). He served in the court with Sheikh Ibrahim. 

Sheikh Ibrahim was son of ^Sheikh Musa, elder brother of 
Sheikh Salem, who lived a retired life in, Sikri. Ibrahim lived 
chiefly at court, in the service of the Princes, and in the 23rd 
year of the reign was appointed Governor of Fattehpiir Sikri 
In the 28th year, he served with distinction under Khan-i-Azim 
Mirza fiziz Kokab, in Behar and Bengal, and when, in the 
80th year, Akbar went to Cabu), he was made Governor of Agra., 
which post he held until his death, in 999 (1590 A. D), He was 
also son-in-law of Sheikh Salem. 

Sheikh Bayazicl (Moazzam Khan) was grand son of Sheikh 
Salem. Bayazid’s mother nursed Prince Salem (Jahangir), oh 
the day of his birth. In AkbarV time he rose to the command 
of 2,000, hut after lahangir’s acces.sion, he received the rank of 
8,000, with the title of Moazzam Khan. Soon after, he was made 
Governor of Delhi, and in the 3rd3^earof Jahangir’s I'eign he rose 
to the command of 4^000 and 200 horse. He died at l^attehpur 
where he was buried. ^ 

Islam Khan Sheikh (Alauddin) another graiid-sori of Sheikh 
Salem, married the sister of Abul Fazk He was Governor of 
Bengal, where be died in 1022 (1613 A. d ). 

Mukarram Khan, son of Sheikh Bayazid, married the daughter 
of Islam Khan, whom he served in Bengal, He was made 
Governor of Orissa, and in the 2l8t year of Jahangir’s reigU was 
made Governor of Bengal, mce Hasan Ali Turkoman. 

It will be hiteresting to know what men renowned in the 
political history of Akbar’s time lie buried in the once m^tropoli- 
tan city of-Fattehpur. v 

1. Sultan Khwaja (Azam Khansou of Khwaja Khawmcl 
Dost, is described in the Tabakat as a saintly philosopher. He 
enjoyed in a high degree the confidence and friendship of the 
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Eraperor Alcbar. In 984 ( J 576 A, b.) he was created Mir Hajj, 
or chief of the party proceeding 5n Hajj, and, as such, had 
charge of a nutnerous body of courtiers who went to Mecca oo a 
pilgrimage uj that year. Never had such an influential body of 
the Court nobles before started for Arabia. He was also put in 
charge of six; lakhs of Rupees and 12,000 suits of clothes for 
distribution to the people of Mecca. 

On bis leturn, in the 23rd year, or 1577, he was made a 
CenTOiandev of one thousand and was created Sadr of the Empire, 
which office be held till his death, in 9,92 (1583 A. D.), He was 
buiied outside the Fort of Fattehpur, to the north. He became 
a member of the Divine Faith after his return from Mecc.a. 

According to Baddoni, Sultan Khwaja did not meet with a 
good reception at Mecca at the hands of the Sheriff, or hereditary 
Oustodian, of the place, and returned to India much discontented. 
No sooner had he returned to this country than, freeing himself 
from the restrictions of Islam, he shaved his beard and joined 
the Divine Faith of Akbar, under the guidance of the Reverend 
Master, Abu 1 Fazl. In social meetings he was ever in the front, 
and he took a wai'm part in religious discourses. Akbar, pleased 
with his new disciple, conferred on him the Jagir of Ghazipnr 
and Hajipur. 

When the last moments of Sultan Khwaja arrived, he said 
to his Majesty: "I hope I shall not be buried like a, road man.” 
He was buried in a grave with a peculiar lamp: a grate was 
laid over the grave in .such a posture that the light of the 
rising sun, the great luminary which cleanses from all sins, might 
shine on the face of the corpse. 

2. Sheikh Khubi, of Fattehpur, better known by his title of 
Qutbuddiu Khan, was daughter's son of Sheikh Salem. He was ^ 
son of a Sheikh Zada of Badaon and was foster brother of 
Jahangir, who used to say that Khubi’s mother was deai'er to 
him than his own. Jahangir, when in .^llahabad in rebellion 
against Akbar, conferred on Khubi the title of Kutbuddio 
Khan aPd made him governor of Behar. On ascending the 
throne, he raised him to the viceroyalty of Bengal, vies Man 
Singh. His death is connected with one of the most romantic 
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iricidents known to Eastern history. Jahangir, when a prince, 
became enamoured of Mehr-nUnissa, the beautiful daugt^»ter of 
Mirza GhiasBeg Tehrani, Lord High Treasurer of Akban She 
had been previously affianced to AU Rvili Beg Jstalju (Slier 
Afghan Khan), a Turkoman nobleman \7ho was Sa/arcki or 
table attendant of Shah Ivsmail II, King of Persia, After the 
King’s death, A!i Kiili came to India, and at Multan met Mirza 
Abdul Rahim, Khan-i-Khauan, son of Behrain Khan, the general 
and tutor of Akbar. During the war at Thatta, he rendered 
distiugukhed service under tlie Klian-iHvhanan, and, on lik reconi- 
mendation, was created a noble of the Etnpire. The treasurers 
wife had access to the Queen Mariam Zamani, Akbar's wife, and 
at her palace the eyes of Salim and Mehrulnij^ssa met. The 
pLission was mutual. Akhaiv having heard of the amour, honour¬ 
ably resolved that his son^s passion should not interfere with the 
completion of the union. She was married to her betrothed and 
sent with him to Bind wan, his Jagir, 

The young nobleman accompanied the prince on his expedi¬ 
tion against the Raua of Mewar and for bis gallantry in the 
field received from him the title of Slier Afgan, or the lion killer, 
Jahangir, on ascending the throne, sent Ali K^ili to his Jagir. 
His passion for Nur Jal'.an revived, and he charged hk foster- 
brother, Kutbuddiii Khan, to rid him of hk hated rival Kutb 
ordei*ed Shex Afgan to Court, but the latter refused to go. 
Kutb then sent Qhiasa, hia sister’s son, to Burdwan, to persuade 
Sher Afgan that no harm would be done to him. Ho himself 
followed Ghiasa to Burdwan. On lik approach, Sh’er, expecting 
no treachery, went to receive him, accompanied by two mem 
Kutb, seeing him, lifted up hk hoi^e wliip as a signal to his 
followers to cut down Sher. “ What k all tlvk V* exclaimed Sher. 
Kutb, advancing towards Sher, upbraidevl him for his disobedieueo. 
The royalists now attacked Slier, who killed six men ivitli his 
own hand. Rmdiing then with Ids sword against Kutb, ho 
gave him a deep wound in the abdomen. Kutb, who wa?i a 
corpulent man, seizing hk protruding bowels with his hands, 
called on hk men to despatch the scoundrel Ambah Khau, a 
Kashmerian noble of royal blood, thereupon advancing against 
Slier, inflicted a sword cut over the head, but Sher cut him 
through with hk sword at the same time. Seeing that he niust 
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victim to the numbei of his assailavits, he challenged 
them to aiogle combat j but this was aa invitation which they 
were ill-prepared to accede to. 

Slier disinouuted from his horse, and turning his face to¬ 
wards Mecca and taking up earth, threw it on his head by way 
of ablution, for want of water, and stood his ground firmly. 

His body was pierced by bullets discharged by the crowds of assail¬ 
ants who surrounded him, and he fell like a. lion, as his name was. 

Not a single man of his numerous assailants dared to approach 

the corpse of the fallen hero, such was the terror inspired by his 
bravery, until they had actually seen him in his last agonies. 
Kutbuddin was still on horseback when he heard that Slier had 
been killed. He sent Ghiasa to bring the eifects and family of 
Shev from Burdwaii. He was then removed in a palanqtriii, but 
died qn the way. His corpse was taken to Fattehpur Sikri, 
where it was buried. 

A handsome domed mansolemn still stands in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Burd-vau, and marks the last resting place of the hero, 

Sher Afgan. 

3. Quadri of Shiraz. He was an excellent poet and came Qaadri. 
from Mecca to India, where he was well received by Akbar, He 
subsequently fell into disgrace and died at Fattehpur Sikri. 


SIKANDRA. 

At some little distance from the right bank of the Jamna is 
the old military road used by the Mughals in travelling north¬ 
west to Lahore and Kashmir, now converted into an excellent 
highway by British enterprise. It has been aptly called the 
‘ Appian way ’ of Agra, being traversed by cultivated fields, 
.strewn for miles with the remains of old monuments which recall 
to mind ancient ages. There is the c4d Delhi gate of the 
imperial walls, a massive structure of red sandstone, still in a 
good state of preservation, and some of the ancient mile-stones. 
On one side is the District Jail and on the other the Lunatic 
Asylum, both on sites of ancient buildings of which nobody 
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kiiows anything now. Amidst these miicilated remains of 
I might and greatness is the village Sikundra,* in the yicinifrjr of 
which, in the garden of Bahisht Abad, stands the singular and 
of solid tomb of Akbar, a monument of surpassing beaut 3 ^ It was 
lenm. designed and commenced by the great Emperor himself and is 
the most characteristic of Akbar’s buildings. Though apparent¬ 
ly after a Hindu, or more correctly Buddhist, model, it is quite 
singular in shape, and, according to the best judges, unlike any 
other monument erected to the memory of man in the oriental 
/world. A recent German writer has justly observed, ‘ as Akbar 
^ was unique amongst his contemporaries, so was his place ot 
burial amongst other Indian tombs-—indeed one may say, with 
confidence, amongst the sepulchres of all Asia.’ Like the count* 
less memorials of his beneficent rule, like the numberless good 
works* of his long and happy reign, the stone symbol of his 
creative genius which enshrines his mortal remains iwill ever 
\ stand the admiration of the whole world. Lofty as was Akbar 
in soul, great as was his might and magnificence, he has left a 
monument to himself equally great, rich in variety of detail, 
copious in its amazing beauties, charming in the juxtaposition 
of its various parts. It is due to the fertile imagination and 
broad mind possessed by this great-sou led man that, conturieB 
after his death, travellers from the remotest regions of earth are 
moved to enthusiasm by the mere sight of his mausoWutn, 
the monument of his own genius. What power of conquer¬ 
ing men’s minds must not this great dead have possessed 
in life ? 

/ The tomb stands in the midst of an extensive square garden 
(forming an area of about a mile or more in circuit), girt by 
a battlemented wall, each side of which has in its centre a 
lofty gateway of deep-toned red sandstone. The red colour of 
;/ these structures is delightfully broken by delicate minarets 

of white marble at the angles, as well as by decorations of glazed 
blue tiles and other inlay work of exquisite beauty. The stately 
height and magnificence of the gates is such that each in 
\ itself might be mistaken for a palace. 


- * Accordiug to common accounts, it is named after Sikandar Lodi, the 
aocoud Emperor of the Lodi dynasty. 
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Long before the mausoleum is reaohod, its tall, slender mina¬ 
rets and white domes greet the traveller’s eye from afar. Reach- 
irig it, yoti pass the western or principal portal, upwards 
seventy feet high, with mutilated turrets and double arches, one 
facing the entrance and the other one of the four grand cause¬ 
ways of hewn stone, that converge to the. central platform on 
which the monument stands. 

. Above the grand portal is the Naklmr Khana.ov music gallery, x^e Xalkar 
a spacious arcaded chamber, with a balcony, from which, at one 
watch after sunrise and at dawn, kettle-drums were beaten in 
honour of the dead, together with their accompaniments, the 
jyq/iri.f Sarndi and other instruments. The room 
whence once issued royal music is now occupied by a British 
sergeant. There are also quarters for the custodians of the tomb, 
and ihe nidlaSj who perpetually repeated the Kovdn at the grave. 

The interior spaces of the four wide sections are laid out as 
gardens and filled with fruit trees of all sorts (among which the 
tamarind and some other trees are almost as old as the monument 
itself); hut the gardens are entirely neglected now, and the 
immense tanks and elegant fountain basins, in the centre of the 
causeways, and the water-courses which transect the beds of 
fragrant flowers and odorous forest creepers that were once the 
charms of this ‘ abode of paradise,* are dry, The^'plafform of 
white marble which terminates these magnificent approaches 
forms a base of above 400 feet in length and breadth, and on it 
rises the ciirioha structure of red sandstone in fine terraces in 
a pyramidal form. The lower storey, 30 feet in height, measures 
320 feet on each side, exclusive of angle towers, and is composed 
entirely of wide and open arches, ten on each side surrounded by 
rows of cupolas, the three to the east, west and north being large 
and lofty, and the fourth to the south, facing the sarcophagus, 
loftier still A sloping passage leads from the main entrance to 
the mortuary hall, a vaulted chamber in the pavement, 88 feet 

square, and here, under a plain unpretending tombstone, almost uary 
sublime in its simplicity, repose the mortal,remains of the great 


Emperor. 


■ y 



* A kind of Citrono. 
t Clarionet, 
t A kind of pipe. 

n 
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The hall is covered with dark blue plaster and gold. la 
opposition to the prevailing Maboniedan custom, which requires 
the dead man's face to be turned in the direction of Mecca, the 
tomb of Akbav is so situated that his head is to the west. Conse¬ 
quently his face is to the easfand the rising sun, thereby giving 
indication of the Emperor's Hindu proclivity. On the tomb are 
always lying wreaths of flowers, and Lord Northbrooke, the late 
Governor-General, has given proof of his sense of admiration for 
the great-souled dead by providing it with a gorgeous covering 
at bis own expense. Well does the memory of Akbar deserve such 
recognition by all lovers of true merit m the depixrted great. 
The fervour of a noble German mind was excited as he laid his 
roses on the grave of this high-minded king; as the following 
passage from the pen of Prince Fredrick Augustine of Schleswig 
Holstein, Count von Noer, will show: “ Then there came vivid¬ 

ly to my mind some words of the amiable and open-minded 
Sleeman, ‘considering all the circumstances of the time and 
place, Akbar has always appeared to me among sovereigns as 
Shakespear was among poets, and, feeling as a citizen of the world, 
I revered the marble slate that covers his bones, more perhaps 
than I should that one of any other sovereign with whose his¬ 
tory I am acquainted.' I too could say that no other burial place 
had so moved me as this of Akbar." 

By the side of the tomb lay the books, raiments and armour 
Emi^ror’s Emperor, ready to his hand if he were to rise; but these 

were, during the last century, carried away by the Jilts of Bharat- 
pur, and it is conjectured that some of these relics might still be 
traced somewhere in that State if a search for them wore 
made. 

Tho various Above the first terrace rises another, 14 feet 9 inches high, 
iJirouf above and measuring 186 feet on each side. The third is 15 feet 2 inches, 
I,ho other. fourth 14 feet 6 inches high, all composed of turrets, 

columns, arches and pillars of red stone, each terrace gradually 
diminishing in size, ' but in open arched galleries, till they 
terminate on the summit in an open enclosure 157 feet on 
each side, which is just half the size of the lowest terrace. 
The whole mausoleum thus formed rises to the height of 
V 100 feet. 
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tlight of stone steps, closo to the colossal arch to the 
south of the maPsoloum, leads to the upper or second terrace, 
eitoircled like the rest by beautiful colonnades resting on light 
arches, very capacious, and airy and affording perambulation all 
round. The storeys higher up are approacetl by similar stairs, 
though of smaller dimensions. The task of ascending these 
long flights of steps is tiresome ; but the trouble is more than 
recompensed by the pleasure derived at each stage from the 
spacious and delightful chambers visited, the free current of air 
obtained, and the sight of verdant ffelds and ruins of ancient 
buildings scattered around this abode of pai'adiso, as its name 
has it. 

The highest storey, which is open to the eky, is sTirronnded by the 
an outer wall, of marble filigree or trellis work, of the most 
beautiful patterns, elaborately carved out of solid slates of the 
same material, and i^presenting a variety of geometrical designs 
of the most chaste and intricate workmanahip. The paneb and 
perforated marble work are of marvellous richness and variety, 
and, from the occasional apertures left in them for the purpose, 
lui extensive view is obtained of the country, with ih^. serpent Ine 

course of the Jarnna to the north-east and * Uio wliifco domes of 

the Taj resting on the eastern horizon like the rising n:ioon’. 
Inslde,*tho storey is surrounded by a colonnado of the purest 
marble. Mt Taylor is quite onthusiaBtio in describing the 
beautiful scene here. He observesI thought the Alcazar ol 
Seville and the Alhunibra of Grenada had already presented me 
with the purest type of saracenic, but I was mistaken. What I 
had seen of the splendour of the Moghals, and what I then saw, 
overpowered mo like a magnificent dream. 


On a raised platform in the centre ot the %Yhifce marble on- second: 
closure above described, is tlio second tombstone, exactly in pppennoat 
the same position as the one in the lowest terrace, which re- ® 
presents the true tomb. The plattorm b enclosed by fretted 
marble screens of great beaut3^ The cenotaph is cut out of one 
solid block of the purest white marble and is exquisitely carved 
with arabesque tracery of such delicate and Ic rely design as to 
represent live blossoms and flowers scattered over a snowy sheet. 
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At the head of the tombstone are inscribed in bold relief m th- 
Persian characters the words: 

jjS\ &X}\ 

*'God m Great.” 

and these two simple words are enough to tell who lies below. 

At the foot of the tombstone nppear the word-s 

<SJ 

” Mogiliiicent is His Glory/’ 

/ On either sides of the sarcophagus are inscribed the ninety- 
nine attributes of the Deity, in raised Arabic characters of 
elaborate scroll-work. At the four angles are turrets or white 
marble, the domes of which are covered with gilded and 
enamelled Chinese tiles. Tho block at its base is surrounded by 
a Mosaic pavement of white and black marble, while at its 
head is a sort of half pillar, with a circular cavity ol » 
inches in diameter at the top, where formerly was kept a golden 

censer. 

The two uiinarets on either side of tbs main entrance to the 
garden of Bahishtahad had their tops blown away by the Jdts 
when they s,acked Agra in 1764-, and a mark is thus left on these 
elogaut structures of their wantonness. The minarets were 
formerly covered with domes and open pavilions which have long 
since been destroved. Fergu.sson thinks the highest storey was 
never finished, and. from the traces of foundations on this 
terrace, conjectures that it was intended to have a splendid 
ceiling and a dome of considerable size over the present marble 
\ enclosure. Howev er that may be, there is no t hing to detract 

• The words servo the double pnriwse of praieing God as peat and pomting 

TV.h.^fs Lsceptible of an explanation that, aceorajng to the fxvfi 

•Ihia IS) 1 litflit or sDirit is ui every object, animate 

doctrines followed f^ndwors was theipi.it of God, ov 

the a^tnilute of tiod The Emperor caused the sumo words (Allah-o-Akbar), 
yS\ *D1 to be engraved on hia seal and had tlienv inserted on the heading of 

in iiiihlio corresBoiidenoe. At one time he ordered them to be sulistitiited for 
?he IwRimry ^Stiou Satam-aleku.m. (peace bo with you) to which answer was 

given JalliJcdcUo hu sJ lUj (magnificent is Hie Glory). 
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the intrinsic value of the reality aa it,now exists. Peculiar 
i» stylo of architeoture, uHic[Vi 0 in plan and execution, it is a 
perfect work of art. As remarked by the German Prince 
already alluded to, ‘ it is only in the closest neighbourhood to the 
building that one receives a just impression of it as a whole, 
with its magnificent height and with its amazing wealth and 
gracious variety of detail. Such is the enhancement of this 
reality that one seems face to face with some fairy castle of 
ancient legend.’ The noble Prince thus concludes his eloquent 
notice of this monument: “ To me it was all like a dream, but 
on myTeturn to Agra, I formed the resolution to hold in remem¬ 
brance Akbar and the age of Akbar.” . 

Although the mausoleum was designed by Akbar himself, 
who bad great part of it constructed in his own life-time, there is ^uira- 

110 doubt that it reached completion in the time of his son and 
successor, Jahangir, who modified the buildings. That emperor.s**"' 
has given the following notice of the mausoleum in the Tuzuft, 
his autobiography, in connection with the events of the 3rd year 
of the reign: 

" On Monday, the 17th of Jamadi-ul-sani, I started on foot 
(from Agra) to pay my homage and respects to the illuminated 
resting place of my father, the dweller of the 9th heaven ( Arsh- accou^t^of the 
ashymi)* Had it been possible for me, I should have 
traversed this distance walking by my eye-lids and by my head. 

My revered father, to fulfil a vow which he had made for my 
birth, travelled on foot from Fattehpur to Ajniir, a distance of 
120 kos, to pay his respects to the mausoleum'' of His Holiness 
Khawaja Moin-ud-din Sanjri Chishti. Were I to traverse the 
distance on my head and on my eyes, what act wonderous should 
I have performed ? Having acquired the honour of a visit to the 
ilhiraiuated tomb, I examined carefully the buildings which had 
been constructed on it. It struck me that these ivere not such as 
I should have wished, for my desire was that the edifice should 
be such that travellers from the remotest corners of the world 
should confess that the equal of it they had never seen anywhere 
on the earth’s surface. While the building was in progress, the 
unfortunate Khusrow rebelled, and I was under the necessity of 


• Thifi was the title given to Akbar after death. 
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proceeding to Lahore. The architects, according to their own 
understanding, progressed with the work iu a fashion which 
seemed to them best. They made certain innovations, until 
the whole of the money sanctioned for the building was spent in 
a space of three or four years. Ey my orders other arti^sans, 
well-versed in the art of architecture, in consultation with skilful 
engineei^s, rebuilt certain parts, according to models that were 
approved of. By degrees a magnificent building was constructed. 
Around the illuminated mausoleum extensive gardens were laid 
out, and a lofty and stupendous gateway, comprising minarets 
of white marble,was constructed. 

It was reported to me that, in all, fifteen lacs of Rupees 
equal to fifty thousand Tomans of Iran, and forty-five lacs of 
Kharii, the current coin of Turan, had been spent on the building.’' 

Thomas Herbert, who visited Agra during the reign of 
Jahangir, has given the following notice of the Sikandra Mauso¬ 
leum in his Travels, 

** At Sikandra, five miles from Agra as we go to Lahore, is the 
mausoleum or burial-place of the great Mughal, the foundation 
of which was begun by Akbar, the superstructure continued by 
Jahangir, his son, and yet scarce finished, albeit they have already 
consumed fourteen millions of rupees in that wonder of India. 
^ ^ Of this noble fabric I may say 

such a monument 

The sun through all the world sees none more great. ” ^ 

The following is the inscription on the grand southern portal 
loading to the mausoleum :— 

jJ) 

tr / 

j I j !j* 

l^JI J 1 j* 1J 

y^ ^ Ujt^ wj:]/ 

Lik Ia 0 li o u <5^ 


* Herbert’s Travels in India, Africa, Ac., page 64, edition of 1677, London. 
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lu the name of God the merciful aud ooinpasBiotiate. 

Bail happy grounds, more pleasiutt than the garden of paradise ! 

Hail lofty edifices which rise above the highest heaven! 

A patadise where slaves like Eazwan abound in thousands, 

A garden with ii umberless heavens for its pleasure ground. 

The pen of the architect of destiny has on the top of its threshold 
msciibed : 

‘This is the garden of Eden, enter then iuW it like those who dwell in 
paradise.* 

Written by Abdul Haq of Shiraz in 1022 A.H. (t<Sl3 A.D.)® 

The following verses are inscribed on the arches of the gateway 
in the interior 

fi*" 

yt Ur odj U c)l 

i-l I o 1 j dy a.j l“> 0 y shS> ijIj \J-j^ j 

u; J 0^ ! H cjlf^ I* otjAOj! 

jif J jj ij' i/ J jA JS |» 1:»>1 y« G O y 

b aj Vi; d 0 J* dy-« «■■» I'-J 

i\i S yf u-j-'tW <U.V J Vii 

^ c-iw'y y^^^^ 

jy u<.Av5 cJ) J d >■? J V»l *‘>■‘3 

Ui~i/yd Id ^ djy^ Id t^! Clta-J JJ Jd 

yr'tw ^ Us 

*->1 j y .31 0 b JdJJ dy* sl'^y di"3yA J'y}y=- 


In the name of God the merciful and compassionate. 

By the command of God the glorious King, 

Whoso sway over the universe is everlasting. 

The world has been provided in such profusion 
That, in an attempt to comprehend it, iho wisdom of tbo wise ia 
baliled. . 


• Ah annears from the dote inscribed cn the building, the gateway wa^ limit 
bv JatiWir in 1313 A. Dm or three years alter his marriage with Nur Jahau, 
When that Emperor was prooeouting war in Mewar. 
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A5 *3 ^ jjT'it 

yip,» Hii ) ^’l J *3 g' ) 

This is a niolie higher in luftiness than the highest heaveii, 
its shade has given Uustre to the nhitiing stars. 

To the nine heavens and boven cdiinoi* this niche han given their grace, 
For it beh.ngs to the King Akbar’.s ilhiiniuatKl resting place. 

12th Jumadi-UhAkhif. 

XOM A.H. (1605 A.n.) 

The following poems are iiiscribocl on the arches of upper’- 
most storey around the sarcophagus of the tomb. There are 36 
arched doors, nine on each side, one couplet being inscribed on 
each arch :— 


f jy t j 

rV® 1 ^ 

f iVS 

wj:.U 

(* U> 

, <a,A.3Al , 

ti b£» J J1 


‘-J} 

La L^ j 1 -i !*-^a 

0 J ♦AC *^3^ 

^ y.5 

t J liA t (•Jke ^ 

1* tjC^ AXxSi 

J‘3 

) tfjdh 

iJ ,jy,AkJ J 

<3) iy c>i^ J* 

yf » •A3 3 1 

K-/ IAjJ 

vi 

X »y3) U3 

C>. .4J JjOj CJ 

Vv 

w )■»! 

J^l 

J 

y , tl'i j 

CJ A3 


^1 

y* iXi) 

j V y JJ 

J) y 

jV jj J 

J 


^y,j ^A ylj^.^A j ^ 

A3K\3 ,bv^ 


1 3 5^ dl M iJ 


)^0 ) ; Jr^ O 1 3 aIj I m j y Jy) ^ 

jUd «S 5 > Ai* dy ‘^‘‘^Y ‘0 

%-*r 3|j>) VUaA/ VUaJcV? y) OA'"* 8*^, ^ J ^ 

C .? 1-^5 ^ ! ^/vi) 

« ^<-<5 Im 5 dllo y H ^ jl &> Ij y 

^ tA ^ J> J| j 

^ y.> c.»0 |0>^ ^ AX^^n v-/X> 

0 y} !•» ^ ^r** oy I* 1 -^ ^1 ^ y hj |vv^ , 

j J ijUi y 5? J 

j\) JO 8.^ jt> ifjbl y 

y c; jS\Cy( j Aj*yjt lo 

J J J u Ji-w 8 L»y j ci>yt 

o! J c) 1*1“^ Ol^I(J«Ac 
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,.In the name of the monarch of eternal sway, 

.Whoso monarchy is inipej’islmblo. 

All the inonarcha of the surface of the earth 
Owe their crown, dihdeni ami seal to Him. 

From non-existence, He creates existence, 

His being is the source of justice ami munitlcenoo 
Of His bounty the great and small stand in need ; 

Before His threshold pray the noble and ignoble. 

The-creator of the gem of vitality from water and clime ; 

The embellisher of the pearl of life so pure. 

He created both worlds from IJie eternal grace ; - 

The one He kept oonocHled ; the other Ho displayed. 

Then He bestowed this temporary abode \ , 

On kings with diadem, state and treasure. 

That by their justice the world 

Might look more fresh and green than a garden in a bloonxing spring. 
When they sit to administer justice, 

They deal a stranger on the same level as they would thoir own 
man.-- 

A king who so passed his life in this world 
Is truly the shadow of Ood. 

It was in the year ixino hundred and sixty-tno 
That King Akbar, that shadow of God the Grejit, 

Took his seat on a cushion ^ embrpidered with gold, 

The heavens banding before his throne. 

♦ Kamely, throne. 
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He orabeilialicd the world with justice and equity, 

Tiius gladdening the people’s heart 
Before liig throne iVoni every tribe and race 
Asaemblecl inen oi: dignity and grace 
If \vith kiadness he happened to look on dust, 

Its worth increased compared lo precious Hfe. 

in a single assault he would enn(|uer a country in the held of huttlc t 
B ut in the cabinet he would bestow oti people by the sign of his 
oyi?-^brow. 

Like the bounty of God, his bounty was general ; . ■ 

in every bUiUness, he looked to the result. 

Whoever sought an asylu^n in his court, 

His digaity rose from the earth to the moon. 

The world was so overliUed with hia good fame 
That no room was left in heart to conceal a secret. 

Ho so ombeUislied the earth’s surface 

That the Creator of the wodd showered praises on him. 

Ho ruled over the world for fifiy^two years with splendour, 

Having yonderod the world prosperous with his just sway, 

He doparted to the other vvorld with an enlightened soul. 

Kio this lu; was king of the seven climes, 

Now he conqoeved the seven heavens. 

To the wise and enlightened mind, 

This abode of water and ciny is like an inn. 

Never seek friendship with this world, 

For that friendship has lasted with none. 

The world is bent on revenge, attach not your mind to it j 
For \vith a revengeful spirit fiioadvship can be of no avail. 

The world is like a wave in water, 

From whioli the thirsty cannot quench his thirst. 

The world with nobody entered into a contract, «... 

T’hafc itdid not break it when the time came to fullil it. 

Nobody U to remain for over in this world, 

None has saved life from death’s hands. 

How beautifully has sung that accomplished scholar * * 

Who from learning’s treasure hoarded up vase wealth. 

‘fire world, 0 brotlier I shall last with none, 

Attach thy heart to the world’s Creator alone I’ 

With the justice of the king Akbar, of fortunate fauio, 

Like a aiibliiue paradise the world became. 

Ail people beoaiuo glad i« his time, 

The earth ami the world were Under Ilia sway, 

Alaa I niorcileas time, wliich with up po.c has kept faith, 

Out of spite lost affection fur him from its heart. 


’^Namely, Seuidi, 
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Oii account of the faitlilessneBS of this worltl, 

Ho proccofied to the world of eternity. 

May God ever keep his soul happy, 

And limy heaven’s domain ever flouribh thi ough him ! 

/ 

In a room to the ea.st of Akbar’s tomb is the tomb of liis 
daughter, Aram Bano Begam. The marble sarcophagus is of 
exquisite beauty and adorned with carved omamoTitatioa of the 
most chaste workmanship. ? At the head of the sarcophagus is 
the inscription 

0 Qod, forgive my sins. 

And at the foot the inscription : 

y U I 

This is the tomb of Aram Bano. 

On either side of the sarcophagus is inscribed in the Persian 
characters the passage from the Koran known as the Ayahd 
Kursi:— 

/ 

In another room, to the west of Akbars tomb, is the tomb 
of Shakurulnissa Begam, another of Akbar’s daughters.* In 
elegance of style and excellence and purity of construction it 
resembles exactly the tomb of Aram Bano.T At the head of the 
grave is inscribed the prayer : 

^ y j 

0 God, forgive my sins, 

And at the foot is the insezdption : 

I OkAi 

Thle is the tomb of Shakiirulnissa Begam. 

Close to the tombs .above mentioned is the tomb of Mirza 
Suleman Shikoh, son of the Emperor Shah Alam, and own 
brother of Akbar Shah II, who died in Agra in 1253 A. H. 

^ She was married to Shah Rukh Mirza, son of Mivza Ibrahim, son of Mirza 
Sulemau, generally called IVali of Badakhshan. See Gliapter 111. 







(1837 A. 1).) and was buried here. The sarcophagus, which is of 
marble, bears the following inscription; 

Uj \Jjo c- y- 1 ^'*5 3 » J Jy 

}y, ^3j 3 >*aij } U>-* 1 JJ J '■^■ 

yJi L«J rJ 

»Ui o.**- JS,-}1 »y-i O b^xU 13y v3li| « OlJ j" 

—U(3 ^ 

God, Moliaraed, Ali, Fatima, Hussan and Hussain, 

\VbeD Mirza Suleman Shikoh departed 

From this transitory world to the world of eternity, 

It was then the year twelve hundred and fifty-three, 

And the date twenty-uiuth of Zikaad, 

At that time the invisible voice was heard saying, 

<Say, God has had mercy on the king.’ 

The illuminated sepulchre of Prince Mirza Suletnau Shikoh, the sou of 
Mohamed Shah Ahun, the king valiant. 

To the west of this tomb is another tomb, highly interesting Another 
for the chastity of its design and the richness of its ornameu- • 

tations. It is not known to v/hom this tomb belongs. Mr, 

Beal,in his Mifta-vZ-faimrikh, conjectures that it is the tomb of 
Rukia SnUan Begum, the daughter of Mirza Handifil, the senior 
wife of Akbar, who died at Agra in 1030 A. H, The Arabic in- 
cription on the sarcophagus is as follows 

aD) 

' jilAd) Aiiill All S - ^ 

. aJ ijyis. 3 *<**., aU^I *J1 ^ J V - ^ 

- ^ jyy\ 3 JA. SI 3 Aij;^d| 3 3 - xAtxJ) 

Aixjl OfibJ! J 3 , <>*»• c)}>W'J * t>‘»- 

# yi ^*-^1 C 1-Xx*ayj ^ aUI ^j;1 3 • 1#A» W^S 
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In the ua.mc oi: God tbe merciful,' ,, ; 

Tiiero 19 no God but God, the Lord truo and manifeui;; tliere Is no God 
but God, tlie Creator aud possessoriof knowledge tliere .is, no God but God, 
the Gud Almighty and helper. Hereby I witness that,there is no God but 
IIO: He is the one vvitb no compeer ; hereby T witness that MoJiammed is 
the servant nnd messenger of Gbd: lipreby I witness that the unity of God 
is true ; that the (Icatb of the dead is true; that the lire of hell is trurc J that 
the Old and New Testaments are true ; that the Psulms of David are true ; 
that the Alkoran is true '; tliaf tlie sealea of the .Day of Judgement arc true j 
and the, bridg’e of the Day of Judgmnout is true. Yorily the Day of Judgment 
is to corno ; there is no doubt regarding it. And verily God shall inako to 
rise those in Ihb tombn, In; Thy mercy alone I rely, 0 Most Merciful 
God! 


THE TOMB OF ITIMAD-UD^DAULA. 

Across the pontoon bridge, on the left bank of the river, is 
th^ garden tomb of Itimad-ud-Daula. It stands within a quacb 
xangular enclosure, in the centre of a garden, upon a sandstone 
terrace 149 feet square and 8-4 feet high from the ground, 
The garden is well kept and stocked with Uowers, plants, shrubs, 
arid tall cypress trees. The lower, or central, hall standing on this 
terrace is a parallelogram,^ measuring 22 feet 3 inches on each 
aide. The floor consists of marble, richly decorated with mosaic 
work. The real tombs of the Wazir and his wife are in this hall, 
Tliey are of a yellow variety of porphyry, of high polish and 
surpassing beauty and elegance: On the walls ate inscriptions 
in the !ZV/rra Characters from the Suras, Inna 

Fatehna, Mommhle and Tabdrakal Lazi, boldly carved out 
of beautifiil stone. The hall is surrounded by small chambers 
in which are the tombs of other members of the same family, 
in the centre of the structure, on the first floor, is an elegant 
pavilion, reached by a sandstone sfaircase and covered by 
an oblong dome, topped with two pinnacles of gold. fee 
cepotaphs in this upper room are of plain marble, but contain 
no inscriptions. At the four corners of the second storey are 
^ four round towers, about 40 feet high aurmouuted^ by marble 
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THE TOMB OF TTIMAD-UB-BAUI A. 483 ^ 

\ 

"^squGs. The whole strncture is of white iriorble, inlaid with 
coloured stoues and representing iu arabesque beautitul patterns 
of flowers, cj'presa trees, rases, and other decorations formed 

of gems, as in the Taj, but of less delicacy, though producing 

a most agreeable general effect. These ornaments are di.s- 
playcdto the best advantage by the light thrown from marble 
lattice work on the walls, which are of exquisite beauty and 
elegance, admitting free passage of air and light and, by their 
delicacy of desigh aiKicombination of artistic merits, contributing 
materially to the beauty of the building. 

The walks of Itinud-ud-Daula to the we.st are washed by 
the waters of the river Jarnna, and a lino viewt>f the river¬ 
front of Agra City is obtained from the summit of the minars 

on the four corners. ' . 

>-■ 

Itimad-ud-Daula, after whom the garden-tomb i.s known. History of 
i .9 the surname of Mirza Ghias Beg, a Persian adventurer from 
Tehran, father of the celebrated Nur Jahan and of her brother 
Asaf Khau, whose daughter, Munataz Malial, the; lady of the 
Taj, was the Queen of the Emperor Shah Jahan. From the 
post of Lord Treasurer to: the empire, he was raised to the 
dignity of Wazir, which he held until his death, which occurred 
at Kangra, on his way to Kashmir, in 1621-22. His body 
was embalmed and brought to Agra by his imperial daughter, 
who raised over it the present mausoleum. ^H.is son was, 
on his death, appointed to the vacant office, under the 
title of Asif Khiln. Jahangir, in his autobiography, ha.s given 
a)» intere.stiug account of his father-in-law. He was a. poet, 
and imitated the old classics. He was genia! and jovial, of a 
lively and humorous temperament, punctual ia his habits 
and anxious to do good to the people. He was liked by every 
body and bad no enemies. He was never idle, and his official 
accounts were always in the greatest order. The dutiful son-in¬ 
law also places it among the revered old iu.au’s merits that he 
■'liked bribes and freely and without reserve asked for them.” 

When the old minister was on the point of death, the Emperor 

XxiS liibBti 

and his wifo, Nur Malial, happened to be by his bedside. The moments, 
daughter asked her father if he recognized His Majesty. Instantly, 
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the dying Mlnistor repeated the 
poet 

^ J] j ^ 0 t-fl ^ lAii U A.C t 

Y*^ 

Even if a.born-bliud man Bliould h/ipi>en to be present, 

He will at once reoogniKe the cliief by the splendour of his brow. 

/ A short time afterwards, the old man died. The tomb \yas 
Date of completed by the WazirV imperial daughter in 1628. The 

bniiding- Empress at first proposed to build over his remains a mausoleum 

of solid silver; but she was dissuaded by her architect from car^ 
rying out her resolution, on the plea that silver was likely to 
excite the cupidity of thieves and of beholders, and that marble 
would bo more beautiful and lasting, while less portable and 
\ less costly. 


OLD MONUMENTS IN THE CITY AND THE 
SUBURBS. 

TU Mmd Opposite the principal gateway of the Port, on the north- 

Ma4vJ. stands the Jama Masjid, or the Cathedral Mosque. It was 

built by Jahan Ara Begam, the elder daughter of Shah Jahan, 
called the Begam Saheb, whose modest epitaph in Delhi has 
been often noticed by travellers. Her influence over her father, 
whose captivity she subsequently shared, was known and felt 
to the extremities of the Empire. She drew enormous allows 
ances from the Imperial Treasury, and the nobles of tiid 
empire gave her costly presents. The mosque is built of red 
sand-stone and is situated on a raised platform, surrounded by a 
colonnade of the same material. It is reached by a broad flight 
of steps, eleven feet high. The main building, 130 feet long by 
100 feet broad, is to the west. It is divided into three compart' 
ments panelled with white marble, with red stone borders, and 
supported by rows of arches, there being five archways in the 
front, and one large and two smaller ones on each side, all open- 
^ ing on a spacious courtyard. The central archway is ovei 40 






The Jama Masjid or Cathedral Mosque 
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width* At cornier of tb© root stouds <id octagoiij^l 
domed cupola, and the front is adorned with a row of smaller 
square cupolas, of great beauty. From the tour coriieis of the 
rOofof the central apartment rise four slender minarets, and 
from its rear three large domes, inlaid with wide bands alternate¬ 
ly of sand-stone and white marble^ 

The mosque is a fine structure of bold design, excellent finish 
and magnificent proportions. 

The cloisters on the oast side, together with the eastern gate¬ 
way, which were very imposing, were destroyed during the 
miith\y for strategical reasons 

As the inscription shows, the mosque was built in 1058 A. H. 
(1648 A.D.) at a cost of five lacs of rupees, and it took five 
years to complete. 

On the top of the central arch is inscribed the following 
passage in Arabic: 



• iniMJ^hsTu j 

In the name of Gad I lie merciful and compassionate. 


By the sun, and its rising Iriglitness; by the moon, when it followeth 
him; by the day, when it Btioweth bis splendour; by the night, when it 
covereth him with darkness ; hy the heaven and flim who built it; by the 
earth and Him who spread it forth ; by the soul, and Him who completely 

* This is the Surah Sliamms (the sun) of the Alkomn, Chapter XCI, revealed 
at MecoA According to i^aniaklishaii, the Mohamoclari who shall devoutly read 
tins Siirdh ^hall be rewarded ae if he had beeii>W'ed in alms all that the sun and 
the moon enbghteu in thoir course. 


24 
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formed it and inspired it with it« faculty of dislinguking and power of 
ehoosiiig between wickedness and piety: now is he wlm hath piniried the 
mma, happy ; but be who Imth corrupted tlie same, is miserablf, Thanniel 
nocused their prophet Saleh of imposture, tbrongh the exeess of their 
wicked nesj5: when the v/retch among them was sent to slay the camel; 
and the apostle ci God said unto tliem, *‘Let alone camel of God ; and 
hinder not her drinking.'^ But they charged him with imposture ; and they 
slew her. Wherofere their Lord destroyed them for their crime, and made 
their punifeliment equal unto them all : and he feareth not the i^eue tlteieof. 

In the middle of the arch is inscribed the Jyat-ul-himiy fi 
passage from the Koran. The passage is as follows : 

^ j iStiih. U jp ^ 

•* ' * 10 

:Si ^ 0 O ^^0 0 O (j 0 O-c, 0 ^ f I -- 

Jl itXix U ^ U sJ 

O C 0 00^0 $ 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0*' *'0 ^ V 

^ J ^ AicO 

•' ✓ .» ' ^00 ^ ' \0 -r^ 

0 O'O * I I tjJ *^lS O"^ * ^ '0 0 t' o 

'bij py^ ^ J AAm> y^ ^ P ^1 JU-lC 

’* ^ , 0^ ^ 0 0 i0 0 

I <^0 <*'jO ^O 0 0 

§ ^xkJ! j 

God, there is no God but He ; the ever-living and tlie Relf-subsinting, 
neither slumber hm* sleep seizetli Him ; to him bclongeth whatsoever is in 
licaveu and oo eurth. Whu is lie that can intercede with Him, but through 
His good pleasure ? He knovveth that which is past and that which js lo 
come unto them, and they shall not comprehend anything of His know¬ 
ledge, but so far as He pleaseth. His throne is extended over heaven and 
earth; and the preservation of both is no Imnlcn unto Hiiu. He is the 
high and mighty. 

Around the arch is inscribed the following Persian passage :~ 

^ 1 y 1 ) y o i5 1 a< c; J 0 

tit ^ U lA/J 0 Jf I J i O J 0 

J V *^1 ^ y 1 ^ 

c^l J yd O d J tylH-S v^Ac wt^S 

^}] c ^ cy 

y j^-c .oc t*'*'* ^ 

1 U cyU« 0 jjj O 

iyy..U»^ cy ^ <3Pj tji c;^A> t U 0 
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W ^ J ^“’1 

^ ,Jp.A {♦QA d<^<w 


TUis 18 a moequo dedicated to God, the Lord of the earth, and a place 
of worship of the Creator Who rules tho universe nud to Whom alone 
worship is due ; it is a spot that increases brightness in tlio sight of those 
who survey tl.e world with eyes of warning ; it is a munificent abode for 
the pious who have insight into the mysteries of the universe. 

It was built by order of the high in dignity, elevated as the firmanent, 
screened with curtains bright ns the sun, possessing a glorious palace, veiled 
with chastity, the most revered of tho ladies of the age, the pride of dames, 
the princess of the realm, the possessor of diadem, the chosen of the people 
of the world, the most honoured of the issue of the head of the Faithful, 
Jalnn Ara Begatn. 

Built during the auspicious reign of the lord of the age, king.of the 
world, shadow of God, the glorious, the august representative on earth of 
the Divinity, tlie restorer of peace and contentment, tlieeeovereign of seven 
oliints, the honour of throne and diadem, tho proteotor of the country, -the 
defender of the faith, the extiuguislier of tyranny and crime, the king the 

asylum of religion, tlijS EmpeiOf having a knowledge of God, the fountain 

of generosity, and good, the chosen of God, the ruler of land and sea, tho 
dispenser of justice, the exalter of the standard of goodness and benevo¬ 
lence, piiSKCssing power of populating countries and of conquering ooiintricB, 
the author of laws for the protection of the subjects and the well-being of 
the suppliants, the father of victory, Shahab-ud-din Mohammed, the lord of 
the second coustellation, Shah Jaban, the king valiant. 

Built at i» cost of five lacs of rupees, equivalent to nearly 17,OCO 
Tumans of the coin of Iran, and 25,000 khani, the current coin of Turan, 
and completed in a period of five years. 

May God, the ever existing and without compeer, inaiiitain this liigli 
edi.fieo and this noble temple for ever, like unto the teuiplo for angtds 
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Th?» itmque 
restored 
to the 

Molmmedans. 


(Bi/fat mamur the ■i).'»lace of the fimiament, and may God ever reiider 
tlda holy place^ founded for public worship, au object of blessing* Cvun- 
pleted in 10o8 A. IL (1648 

The jiiosque was closed to the Mohamedaos after tHo hnitiny 
of 1857, on the ground that it was too close to the fort and 
might he used for the purposes of a popular vising. 

Lord John Lawrence, as Governor-General, acting in the 
same honourable spirit of toleration which characterised his 
whole career, finding, in 1858, that it was still shut up, gave 
orders that it should at once be thrown open and restored to its 
rightful owners. Great credit is also due for this benevolent 
and just measure to Mr. John Batten, who, as Commissioner of 
Agra, brought the facts to the notice of the Viceroy ; ‘‘ and for 
many years afterwards, writes Bosworth Smithy the Biographer 
of John Lawrence, “ the names of ‘ Jan Battan’and ‘Jan Larons^ 
might have been beard in the prayers of the laithful in the 
mosque, and they thus afforded one proof more that it is toleration 
and not intolerance which strengthens our hold on the country/’ 

From the^Railway Station, a few minutes^ drive along fj, 
metalled road|io the north-east of the city will lead the visitor 
to another j^ace of recreation, the Rani Bagh, called by 
The Rilm some the Aram Bagh (the garden of repose), but better known 
ns the RAm Bd.gh. This is one of the oldest garden 
enclosures in Agra in which was the garden palace of Nur 
Afshan, noticed in Baber’s memoirs. It was the scene of 
many imperial pic-nics in the time of Baber and his successors, 
and served, as if does now, as an orchard and pleasure ground. 
The jovial emperor, with his gay courtiers and jolly companions 
of both sexes, spent his leisure hours in revels, sitting in the 
moon-light and open air, on the banks of a fountain, filled wRh 
\ grape wiue, and giving a personal exan^ple of merry-making iin 
the fashion described in the well-kuowu Persian couplet of nis 
own composition : 

' byj j; ^ ^3| 


Bagli, 


?! 






^ Th6 Bytal Mamnrt believed to be the temple of angels, it 
belief of the Molianiedaus, abovr the aeven heavens. 

h accord uig i 

bo the 
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Hoav deliglitfin (ue the spritjg, the wine atitl the 

company a sweet-hearti I 

Try, 0 B-ibor! to be viwry, for we cannot agaiti ecu no to this woiW 
w heu frmn it we ouco <1epiu’t! ^ 

Ib wtus the temporary resting-place of the body of the 
’ Emperor Baber before it was removed to Kabul. Jhe name 
Ram Bagh was given to it by tbe Mahrattas. 

The gardens are extensive and comprise different terraces 
which rise one above another and are divided into square beds, 
with stone aud marble pavilions. The garden is well .stocked 
,^vvith fruit trees and bordered with flowering shrubs and plants. 
It is well looked after and serves as a pleasant place of retreat for 
European residents during the scorching heat of summer. 

Of the old buildings, some subterranean vaulted chambers 
looking out oh the river, still exist. Two well furnished suites of 
apartments, with glazed doors and commodious furniture, 
and having two storeys, will be found at one extremity of the 
garden as one enters it to the left. These serve as a favorite 
resort for holiday makers, or those who visit the place for tempo¬ 
rary change. 

Though there is little attractive in the buildings, the place 
nevertheless possesses an antique interest, for, Avhere many a 
newly married couple now pass their honeymoon and where resort 
many worn-out men, to gain renewed breath and vigour, 
over tbe same spot walked, three centuries back, the tall thin 
figure of the adventurous Baber, that knight errant of Asia 
who, with his hosts of beautiful Tartar damsels and jolly com¬ 
panions, forgetting for a time the concerns of Slate, drowned in 
the favourite cup all the anxious cares of a vast and tur¬ 
bulent empire. 

/ About half a mile from the north-eastern end of the pontoon 
bridge, on the left bank of the river, is the Ghini-ka liousa, 
80 called from the beautiful porcelain or glazed tiles which 
decorate the exterior of the building. The mausoleum is sacred 


\ 


♦This was the Persian couplet inscribed by Baber oil the banks of the 
marble foimtain in his palace garden in Kabuh which he was accustomed to hll 
with wino at times of festive entertaimiients. 
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to the memory of Afzal Khau, originally named Shnkrulla/ a 
native of Shira;^, who came to India in the lYth century. Asa 
literary adventurer coming by way of Surat, he entered the ser¬ 
vice of Jahangir about the year 1617. He won high favours 
at the Iiapcritilcourt and succeeded in obtaining the appointment 
of Diwan, or accountant, under Shah Jahan. He died at Lahore 
in 1639 and was buried at Agra, in the tomb built by himself 
daring his own life-time. This was the time when the Emperor 
Shah Jahan AVas busy in founding new Delhi and the palace 
there. 

The building is quadrangular, nearly eighty feet square, 
surmounted, by a bulbous dome, with a spacious central octago¬ 
nal domed chamber, having in the centre two brick cenotaphs, 
with four-side chambers one on each side. Tlie dome is in the 
old Pathan style. On the top of the inner chambers are in¬ 
scribed passages from the Koran, but these are now rapidly 
peeling off. 

Of the ancient buildings across the Jumna, the following 
also deserve mention :— 

1. The garden of Biilaud Khan, a eunuch of the court of 
Jahangir, It has an extensive tower, supported by thirty-two 
pillars, and seven large wells are attached to the garden. 

2. The Zohril garden, between the R4m Bagh and Chini-kV 
Rouz^, thought to have been a garden of Babers daughter, 
with its dependent wells and pleasure houses. The building is 
in transition style between the Pathan and the early Moghal 
period. 

3. Moti Bagh, opposite the tomb of Itimad-ud-daula, believed 
to have been founded by Shah Jahan, but now quite modernized. 

4. Nawab Ganj, an enclosure with high walls and towers, said 
to haA'e been built by Nawab Sal^lbat Khi\n, the paymaster of 
Shah Jahan, now used as a residence. 

5. In the small village of Kachpuri, nearly oppositethe garden 
palace of Baber, on the south-east side of the Jumna, is a ruined 
mosque, built by the Emperor Hurnayun. The building is 93 
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feet It) length DJ'W leei lu t i 

not perceptible from outside. The arch opens on a great central 
recess, or compartment, on either side of which are^ four 
smaller chambers. On the, west wall, over the Jcibla apsis is the 
folloNvittg insoriptiou 

/ cy Jlili iS ^40 

try ,^.1 u^ij J V'-' ^ 

SM'i tX> IS 

MaWed Hnmnyuii, the king of fsitli’s domnin, 

The basis of wUnse sloiT is iu heaven's height. 

By ills exalted order and command sublime 
These o»>»spi«'i"U8 floor and roof were constructed. 

The date of tire completion of this twiiple is found in the words : 

‘Tlip Rovi-reijin of tlie Region of the Faith Moliamed Hnmaynr. 

Thd writer and composer of tliis is Shitab-ul Moaii ; may bis sins 
be forgiven. 

On the left hand is the inscription :— 

^ i-oii ^^s jiiM ***^ ’ 

a.sS ] jj 15 d l> IJ cr-’ ‘4 1 w. le Ai 

This placi? is pure like unto n holy inun’s heart, 

To deny its purity ie from justice to depart. 

Having been completed by the lahours of Zen Kbav/afi, 

The date of its foUudation is found \p the words, 'By the labours 
of Zen Khawiifi.* 

TV.e disciple i« enjoined lo ofi:c*r pr.^yers for the benefit of the soul of 
the founder. 

Composed and written by Shitab. 

Tho building was founded in 937 A. H., corresponding to 
1.520 A. D. 

6. TliG Char Bagh, or garden palace of Baber, is situated chw Bagh. 
to the cast of the Kachpura village. It is now entirely in ruins. 

7, The Mahtab Bagh, opposite the Taj. Tliis is the site of MohtabBogb. 
the garden on which Shah Jahan intended to build his own 
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monument, a counterpart of the Taj, on the bank, and 

to conBeet the two monuments by a marble bridge. The fotmda- 
tions of the westeni tower are still to be traced, while the easterii 
tower, with its decorations, is almost perfect 

8. Achanak Bagh, one mile east of Kachpnra, said to have 
been founded in the time of Baber by a princess whose name it 
bears, Nothing ia now left of this gardon except some chambers 
opening on the river. 

9, Chatri Raja Jaswant Singh. The walls are beautifully 
carved and decorated with figures of vases and flowers. A good 
view of this handsome building is obtained from Ram Bagh oif 
the opposite side of the Jumna, 

Of the old interesting places near the Taj may be mentioned 
the Haveli of Nawab Khand-Dauran Khan, the mausoleum of 
Shah Ahmad Bukhari, , the bastion tower known as Lat j3iwar, 
the small moscjue near the south-east enclosure of the Taj, and 
the remnants of some ancient palaces in the quarters known as 
Tilyai-ka-Baghicha. 

Betwc^ the Taj and. the cantonments, in a large walled en¬ 
closure, is the garden of Mahabat Khan- Close to it, in the vil¬ 
lage of Basai, is the tomb known as Rouza Dewan Ji. 

On the Khair Garh road is the Idgah of the time of Shah 
Jahan, said to have been built in forty days. It is built of red 
sandstone and is 159 feet in length by 40 feet in breadth. It con¬ 
sists of sil' high arches, of which the central one is very lofty, 
and is enclosed by a wall of great height, surmounted by a cupola 
at each of the four corners, the enclosure being 570 feet by 
530 feet. 

, This mausoleum is situated close to a village called Khaivdja- 
ki-Serae, between the MalpurA and Fattehpur Sikri road, near 
the Artillery practice-ground, Agra, It was originally a square 
building of 78 feet each side ; but a great portion of it wa.s 
blown up by the Government, about 1832 A. D., for the purpose 
of building barracks in the cantonment. The gates, the walls and 
the towers of the outer enclosure were all pulled down. "The 
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rBausoioiim iti^ollV^'^^ays Mr, Begiar/'* was too tough, too hard a 
nut to crack, for that purpose, and it was therefore left as it is, 
after being blown up,—a huge shapeless heap of massive frag¬ 
ments of masonry, which neither the hammer of man nor of 
tim^ can dissolve or destroy 1 ” 

Jodh Bai, or the princess of Jodhpur, was Akbar's Rajput 
Queen, the mother of Jahangir and the daughter of Raja 
Maldeo Rao of Jodhpur. As Akbar's mother had the title of 
Maryam Makani, so was Jodh Bai called Maryam Uiszamani. 
The real marble tomb, or cenotaph, of Jodh Bai is below the 
lloor of the building, in a large vaulted underground chamber, 
iles,cent to which is obtained by four passages like the passages 


into Egyptian pyramids. Three of these passages are closed with 
debris; t he fourfdi may be entered by crawling. 


y 


About a mile to the north of the Sikandrd road and Alara of 
Ganj, and immediately behind the Oaudahari Bagh, there is ' 

great walled enclosure, of red Fattehpur sandstone, each MobSik!^^ 
measuring 335 feet, with a grand and lofty gateway, The walls 
have crenelated battlements, and there are towers at the four 
corners. The old building was completed in 1004 (1595 A. D.) 

The enclosure contains a garden, with a raised platform in the 
middle. This is the tomb of Ladli Begam, sister of Abul E'azl, 

Akbar's famous friend and councillor. She was the wife of Islam 
Khan, the grandson of Shekh Salem Chishti, of Fattehpur, who 
was viceroy of Ben,i^aV under Jahangir, She died ip. 1017 A. H, 

(1008 A. D.), or five years before the death of her husband. 

Where the platform now stands in the middle, there was formorl 3 ^ 
a grand mausoleum, built entirely of marble; but it was destroyed 
by Lakhmi Ohand Seth, of Mathra, who purchased the ground 
from Government, and, having dug up the marble stones, sold 
them. The new owner has built, instead, an ornamental pavilion 
on light arches. 

The enclosure also contained the tombs of Sheikh Mubarak 
and his eldest son, Fyzi, the brother of Abpl Fazl, but these 
have been destroyed by the MathrA Seths. 

Outside the grand gateway there is a large well, the grandest 
anywhere in Agra or its neighbourhood. This has a splendid 
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Buofi, Of undergtouncl room, rouiiu tho shall of tl\e wou, which 
is reached by deep and broad galleries, affording a pleasant 
retreat in the hot weather. 

Over the entrance of the high walled enclosure, the following 
inscription iu the Tughra characters may still be seen :~ 

^5LwJl *j;UJl j Ai-e,yl i 

iuil,. JjU) 1 cjljl 

All) ^^;le nUu'b jjS) , ^>>>‘^^1 <JV r/^' 3 

._jj| J <UU.^» cvIsf^Jl O^a. flA* b wiku J5lk 

In the name of God the Merciful and the Compassionate, in Wliom alone 

I’trnst ! This mausoleum was cohstructed for the divine eohohir, the holy 
sage, the mOst learned Shekh Mubarak; may his ItAfc reotini;-plaoo be 
saLtified! It was founded by tbe ocoan of knowledge, Shekh Abul Fa/,1 

(may God the Most High preserve him !) under the Royal shadow of the 

inst king, whom honour, prosperity and graces follow, tlie spteud..ur of the 

world and religion, Akbar, the king valiant, may God the Most High over 
perpetuate his kingdom ! Built under the superintendence' of Abul Barnkat* 
in lb04 A. II. (1593' A. !>■) 

The Rauzah was completed in the same year in which l*yzi 
died. 

According to the account furnished by Ahul Fazl in the Ain, his 
father and elder brother were originally buried close to the mau ¬ 
soleum of Sheikh Ala-uddin Majsub, in the ChAr Bagh of Baber", 
opdoaite Agra, on the left bank of the Jumna. The bodies uVere 
removed to this side of the river by Ahul Fazl himself, who built 
the Rouza. But when that occurred, does not appear. 

To the southiwest of Akbar’s tomb, between the road usnd 
by the old Moghals to go northward to Lahore and the river, and 
after passing the old Delhi gate of the imperial walls; is the tomb 
of Mariam Zamani, a Portuguese lady, one of the Queens of 
Akbar, who doubtless exercised groat influeiice over that emperor 
in inducing him to tolerate the Christians, as he is acknowledged 
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ta huvc June. This was origlaally the, Buradari, .or summer-hoose 
of the .E.nperor Sikanclar Lodi, and was built by him m 1495. 

It isj art e^ttensive two-storeyed building of red sandstone, sur- 
njountod by a .carved octagonal tower at each corner, and contain¬ 
ing about forty chambers on the ground floor. It is reckoned 
among the most ancient buildings in the neighbourhood. The 

tomb was used as a printing .oflico by tho Church Mmsion. who 

have established an orphanage and industrial schoorhere, which 
are worth viftit. 

The tomb, of Kandahari Begain. queen of .Shah Jajian 
chiughter of Miizaffar H ussain, grandson of Shah Ismail Safwi, Begam. 
king of Persia, is situated in the Kandaflari Bagh, now the town 
, r^aidenco oi tho Maharaja ot Bharatpur 


Close to the temple of Maliadeo Walkeshwar are the remains maoe^or 
of some old palaces, reported to be the Mahal of Raja Bhoj, of 


ancient fame. 

About half-way between Sikaudra and Agra, in tlio 
to the left of the .road, is a tomb with an adjoining hall ofbat Khim. 
sixtj-four pillars. This is a nionuiocnt built in honour of 
Bakshi Salabat lAIitln, . pay tnaster of Shah Jahftu, killed by 
Ainar Singh Rohtas, after .whom the present Amar Singh gate 
of the fort of Agra ia named. 


Adjoining the above is a domed building, with a crypt, 
without a monument, or inscription. This marks the last rest- 


iug place of Sadiq Kh4n, one of Akbar*s Pirs, or spiritual 
guides, who IVas Muusctbdav of 4>,000 and was one of Akbar s 
best ofScers* He was a nephew of our old friend, ItimM-ud- 
daula, father of Nur Jahflu, aud died in 1679.^ 


OChree mile^i ftom, Agra on the lea of tho Gwalior road, is 
the Pahalwan’s; Mausoleum, so called fi^'om , its being the last 
resting-place of a celebrated wrestler “of the time of bliah Jahan, 
A large village has grown round the tomb of this notable man. 
The tomb stands in the centre of a large square platform, and 
is surmounted by a arge dome, with a cupola at each corner. 
The four corners of the square platform have each a beautiful four- 
pillared cupola of red sandstone. 


*It ia supposed by some that ho is buried in. Dholpur> See Keene’s Agraj 
page 39. 
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Oq the right of the Gwalior road, 5 t.t about the distance 
a« the UouzA Pahalvvan, is another mausoleum, of an early style, 
and the most beautiful in the neighbourhood. This is the tomb 
of Firoz Khdii, the chief of eunuchs in the Goutt of Akbar. 
It is an octagonal edifice, of red sandstone, and is raised on a 
high platform of the same shape. The entrance to the enclosure 
of this elegant mausoleum is by a fine gateway on the cist 
side. The front ot this portal is elaborately carved and orna¬ 
mented. The dome is decorated with abundance of glazed tiles 
of various colours, and many other parts of the buildings are simi¬ 
larly embellished. The walls are covered With sculptures of the 
richest and most elaborate style in relief Firoz KhdOj who liOB 
buried beneath the dome, is the noble who founded FirozabSd, 
and who gave his name also to Tal Firoz Khan, an extensive 
masonry tank which lies in the immediate vicinity of the tomb. 

Four miles from Agra, on the Sikandra road, is the Serai of 
Itibar Khdn Khawja. It was once an open summer hpuse, but 
the doors have now been closed with masonry. 

Near the garden of Suraj Bhdn on the way to Sikandra, 
and about two miles from Agra, on the left hand side of the 
road, is a full size statue of a horse, made of red stone. Opposite 
this is a tomb of pueca masonry. No authentic accounts of 
this statue have been preservod. The story told by the people 
is that a certain horse-rider was coming to Agrfi from Delhi, 
"VV hen he reached this spot, he asked an old wqman how far the 
city of Agra was. She replied:—As far as you have travelled 
from Delhi/^ The horse-rider was struck with dismay and forth¬ 
with died. A statue of a horse was constructed in memory of 
this event by a certain sympathizing rich man, and the tomb 
quite opposite is pointed out as the disappointed man's last rest¬ 
ing-place. 

The following architectural monuments in the city deserve 
mention. 

1, The Akbari Masjid, near the Kiaari Bazar, originally 
built by Akbar. It has recently been entirely remodelled. The 
length of the building is 84 feet 6 inches and its breadth 
25 feet* 




2. The masjid of Mohtamid Khdn, Treasurer of Jahangir, <>»■ 

in the Kashmiri Bazar. It is of red sandstone, with some ex- Khan, 
quisite carvings, The dimensions are 63 feet by 2d feet. 


S. The KfM Mas/id, or black mosque, otherwise known as KaU or 

, , .. , 1 ^. Kalan 

Kalan Masjid, or the grand mosque, near the Uovernment IJis- Manjut 
pensary. The domes look black through age, hence the name 
given to it, Kali Masjid. The mosque is believed to be the 
oldest in Agm. It is built of large and flat bricks and mortar 
but was originally faced with siandstbne. There are tine arch¬ 
ways, of equal width in the front, aunnounted by five domeSj of 
which the central one is the largest. It measures 128 feet in 
length and 33 feet 9 inches in depth. The mosque is a specimen 
of the early Hindustani style approaching the Pathan period, 
and is a fine specimen of architecture.— The mosque was founded 
by Mazaffar Hussain, grandson of Shah Ismail Safvi, King of 
Persia, so often mentioned by Abul Fazl in the ‘ Akbarnama*', and 
father of the wife of Shah Jahan, buried in the Kandahari 
Bagh, the town residence of the Maharaja of Bharatpur. Mazaftar 
Hussain held the rank of 5,000 and died a disappointed man in 
1600, or about five years before Akbar. His character is des¬ 
cribed as ‘ tricky and wavering*. 

4<. The Masjid Mulchan nisan, or mosque for eunuchs^ is 
situated in Loha hi Mimdi, or the iron market, In the western, 
part of the city. It is built of pale red stone and is a very 
handsome buildispg. It has three domes, thatj^in the middle 
being the largest, with an octagonal tower at each end of the 
front wall High up in the wall, to the west, are two large 
windows, of stone lattice work, of great beauty and elegance. 

The mosque is said to have been built by Akbar in honour of 
a favourite eunuch, named Yatlm, whose prayers, in a season ol 
drought of unusual severity, brought down rain from the heaven 
when all other means to alleviate the distress had tailed and 
who was so indifferent to worldly riches that he refused to receive 
a reward when one was offered to him. 

5, The Dargab and mosque of Shah Ala-ud-din Dur^ah of 

- Shah 

commonly called Alawal Bilav/al, or Shah Wilayat, sou of Syed din. 
Suleman of Mediua, iu mohalla Jfai-ki-Mundi, Tho dimensions are 
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46 feet by 19 feet These ate the^ olctet buildiagB of the Pathan 
period in the city. The saiut flourished in the time o| Sher 
Shah Afghan, and eame to IndiaKhatas^n. Ha estab¬ 
lished a school of Mohamedan law at Agra and built the raosflue. 
He also founded a monastery, tvhich is sapported by an endowment 
and is still kept up. The mosque is sunk into the ground up to 
the middle of the walls, and a curious story is told about it. 

• A camel-driver in the Imperial service wished to use it as a 
stable and even tied his beasts in the sacred edifice. The holy 
man expostulated, upon which the building began to sink, thus 
crushing the unfortunate beasts to death and did not cease dcs- 
cehding till the saint bade it stop, — ^The holy man died in the reign 
of Salem Shah, in 1546. The mosque has three plcrin^ domes 
and is a fine specimen of Pathaa architecture of a later period. 

Mammam of The ifammam, or bath house, of Allah Wardi Khan is situ- 
ated on the left hand side of the Ohipi Tola street. A handsome 
red sandstone arched doorway, with elaborate carvings, leads 
into the great quadrangle of the Haminam, surmounted by a 
dome, the diameter of which at its base is 30 feet. .The gateway 
has on it the following mscriptioa in Persian verses 

Ia3 ji 1.' y)0 

^Jb iS l-i t.> {..f i)0 






C cJ 1 


(T ^ W udi h ' cA. jt jj^jJ 

U J Z I'Ojljf ^ y;. f J 

1 J I**! 0 J 

1*1^ j4> ^^S j 

During the reign of the Emperor Jahangir, 

Who is fittingly called the Asylum of. the World ; 

Inthecity of Agra, the Dar ui Ehilafat, 

Which is theeo^t of thc fCiugdom’^^ 

By command of Verdi .]BQian, liherullah founded# 

A Bath ua chaste as one could wish. 

Its cleanliness equals the shining face of the moon, 

Its appearance is as spacious as the sanctuary of heaven. 

On accotinfc of its rippling waters and the retlectioa of the orb of the 
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Its fountain is ever, 'aa it' ^ up' tvith the flihes and the 

. jjao&h. 

In order to and the date of its foundation, _ 

1 washed away anxiety from my mind witli the Iioney of roBeotiou. 
Tatting hold, then, of tlia skins of pure men, I said : 


iiviVASAgji **«»'-*l I,, . . . J it 

‘ This has its foiUiclation m good « ' 

A-U.) 


-1039 A.H. (1920 


Its length from east to west is 122 feet and breadth from north 
to i^outli 72 feet. 


There are two sets of chambers, formerly used as Caravan 
Sarais. The bathrooms were so skilfully, constructed and 
arranged as to maintain any temperature required. 


To the south of the spot where the Ajmere gate of Agra The M^ud 
lately stood, there is a smalt maRjid. A'stone let inter‘the wall g^te. 
in front of the masjid bears the following iascription. The first 
three lines, being a quotation from the Koran, are in Arabic, 

and the fourth or last line is in Persian 


o JP ^ c fi 

'O , w * t ^ - 


V'l . .* * 


>»><." .Sos-v w ,f, ,1 i 'f.r 

>■ 

/UiL 5*t ^ ^ rjv’ r^- 

J 1*^^ ‘‘ijf y AJ,«y 5;,.J 

aAK ydis^'* y,*! 

* ^y 


OodV thovo'is'tta' God’bnf Ho; ihe Kror-liVingi the Selhsubsisting;- 
neither slumber nor sleep seiseih Him ; to Him belongetl. whatsoever is in 
heaven, or on earth.' Wlio is lie that can interc^e with Him, btft through 
His good pleaeute'? Hi' kunw'elh that which is hast; and tb^ whtciris to 
nome iiiito them, and th'ay'shatl not comprehend anything of His knowledge, 
but so fur as He plensoth. His throne is extended over heaven and earth, 
and the pTcservation of both is po burden unto Him, Heis thtS Higlrand 


Mighty» 
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In the iimc of the king, Nur-ud-clin Mohammed Jahangir, thiij cpntenmtiblo 
slave, Haji Sulemau, built tbia mosque and domOi ia the year lOBl (A D. 


1621-22;) 


There is no doine at this spot, however. The stone originally 
belonged to an old mosque in the Mohammedan burial ground 
south-west of the Ajmere gate, which having fallen into ruin, 
the stone was removed and fixed in the wall of a small mosque 
near the gate previously nam<?d. 


quarter of the town known as Alamganj is the 
moKsque of Auraugzeb, surnamed Alatngir; but it has now been 
completely remodelled and is utilized as the CoHector's office, 
Mr. Blunt, the late Collootor, built around it a. number 6f shops^ 
which have been rented to traders. 

The following passage is inscribed on this mosque 


yS JO &.Cb—A,^-v» jj/jO jjl a5 

IWJO )0 \)ik^e) 

U^y» ^ )0 

y^<^s> ui-^^ tj ^ j| ^/A5 iJavi^j) ]y) cy^iyf u^y^ / j 

)j^ Ij 1*.^ ) 

Jl yfc**Jr*®! "" 

A.$ )]j9 ot^ rb^"^ 

taaj 

^s)Xo c)i^j }itit»oh““o«^bj o31-w; 8 ^ 3 1.»3 <x;Ui*)o y a,/ 




83l4w dy^ 

^^31JP-4** Ijgho **" vsi.-‘4‘‘t,<ai# 

ol fc)cD , 2»!? j} Oj 1tp« 

c)J 1 tAJj cJ*! lAA*jd/ 





P KpRS'. . ■■■ V ' ' V 

" . . .--rMW-J ' .V- 


' -I'-‘5, :> 

-'■■■'X" ■■■■ 


THE' XfOSQUS 0 

ALAircm. 
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7- I" ^ 'RT „ '^ .'.. '<■'. • 

^Jv> 1-jLj <s_Uj o*«'? 


dl jj-*^ j H ^^1^, 5 J.A.^ 1 <^J il c/ f I ^ 


Oo«r i>e'praised l^ W a tewple mom saqvcd than life ! ‘ The outlines 
of ils constrnctioni exhibit the (^reutor's gi^ai might; by blessings of 
it« soil Urn: llroast of tlie lustre of piety illuminatcjcl; 

aoceptahco of prayer has scat under its archway ; piirity is subservient to 
iia water and day ; the extent of its court is beyond the power of perception 
of the eye ythe loftiness of its parapets is out of nil conoeptioti ; its eudo- 
sure is as extehsiyo us the world, from which the rivOr Jiin (Jurnna) hows 
like a canal ; nay, H (the river) is Hke a thread to its rosary of pearls. ^ Hero 
iinagtno its chastity i a pearl awos it^ excellence to the ocean, but in this 
place the ocean itself, from envy of its purity and splendour, is entangled 
tn a twistingj and winding course like a thread, Inasmuch as it is the house 
pi Clod, tlu» Mighty and tlio Most High, should its grounddloor be styled the 
highest heaven, it is right Its front arch has curvt'd at the level of the 
roef of the sky, or has bent its back out of coniipliment, like those who bovv 
in prayers. Whoever resorted to this temple touched the ground with bit* 
forehead, like a shadow, in adoration to God, Had the site ofMhis place 
heaid the command, it would never have refused to bow before the Creator.*^ 


, Although His Majesty’^ xiaine is inseparable from salutation in prayore, 
still the mosque is known as Mti.rful4*Alani<yii\ On account of its famo 
throughout the world ; jand it is right that it should have been so named, 
for, from Its terreetriid position, its fame has reached the regions of heaven. 


The King of the^lvorld *, the Lord of lords of the tiuta.j posseSBing in 
his nature God-like virtues ; the most perfect of all the perfect, the em¬ 
bellisher of tlie institutes of the Prophet of GOd ; so much absorbed is he 
in the essevnee of diyinity that he made the house of God own abode ; 
happy the mind which from royalty iw bent to Divine qualities ; fortunato 
the king \vh(> frem his Ceipitul comes out five times to the House of Cl* d ; 
his august person increases the aplendo\u' of the throne ; his meanest servant 
!e\doe» tribute from China an<l the Frank ; his religious odiheo has broken 
through the temple of polytheism and paganism ; his place of prayer has 
extiuguiBhed the flames of the lire-worsldppevs of Persia add Iraq ; he is 
the Leader of the Faith, by virtue of the best command of the choicest of 
thecoimtiies of Arabia arid Non Arabia the Father of Victory, Mobyuddin, 


This pasBago has reference to the command of God given to Am; 2 il, or the 
fallen angeC w ho, wheiv conimanded by God to bow before the from of man 
createa by God? refused to comidy* and, according to Mohamedan belief, became 
a devil. 


t Erroneously, Moluumriad, the Prophet. 
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Mohammad Au^angKob Alana^ir. {Should we style this foundation as oC 
worki-wjcle fame (Alamgir), it is most beiitting; its foiindations are the 
foundations of the perfect Faith ; furthermore, Ijh who beheld it neyei’ went 
in the wrong path. Its date is to bo found in a passage that is the iriainstuy 
of Islam, namely, in the words, ^ 1 witness that theiro is no God but God. 
He is one, and .Mohammad is the servant and mea^fenger of Ootl.’ This 
the date of its foundation. 

The date found is 1082 A.H. (1671 A.D,), when AurangiJeb 
was engaged in war with Sivaji, the Mabratta 

the Nazir \vas a great Urdu poet of modern time. He was con¬ 
temporary with the celebrated Urdu poets Zaffar, Zouh, Momin 
Khan and Qhdlhib of Delhi, His diction was graceful and simple, 
and he had a particular genius for de.scribiag nature and its; 
beauties. His descriptions of youth and old age, life and deatb, 
seasons, fairs, wealth and poverty, jpxHrs and Calancict^rs, w 
particularly striking, and his poems arc on the tongue cf old and 
young, rich and poor, in the country. His tomb in Agra the 
resort of people of all sects, and a fair is also held at it. 

The tomb of Samru is in Padri Tola, at Agra.. His origina) 
name was Walter Reinhardt, and he held command at Agra m 
the time of NajaiT Khan^ and was the founder of the now defunct 
principality of Sirdhana. He died at Agra on the 4th May, 1778, 
and was succeeded in his vast estates by his widow, known as 
the Begum Samru, who also succeeded to the command of his 
forces. The Begum figured prominently during the acce.s$ipn 
of Ghulam Kadir the Rohilla, son of Zabita Mhau, and, when 
that chief entered Delhi in 1787, she hastened from Panipat with 
her forces and appeared before the palace. Overawed by this 
loyal lady and her European Officers, the Rohilla chief retired 
across the riven For her service to the Imperial cause, she wa|S 
publicly thanked by Shah Alam and proclaimed the Erxiperor’s 
daughter under the title of Zeb-ul-Nissa (ornament of women). 

The quarter known as Padri Tola is situated in the rear of 
the courts of justice and forms part of the original area attached 
to the neighbouring township of Lashkarpur. It is one of the 
most ancient Christian cemeteries in Asia. Proprietary rights 

* For an tvccownt of Sanini, see page 00 ante, 
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in this estate were conferred on the Roman Catholic Mission by 
the Emperor Akbar. Therb are a number of Christian tombs 
here, with Armenian and Portuguese inscriptions, more than two 
hundred years old. 

The maasoleum of Samru is an elegant octagonal building, 
aurtnoiiiited by a dottle, with a deep drip-stone, So as to 
resemble a Constantinople fountain. The inscription is in 
Portugftose, a proof that there were no English or French 
in Agra about the time of it.s eOnstructiou. The inscription 
isastbllowsi— 

Aqvi iazo Walter Roiuhavdt morreo Aos 4 Demayo, no 

airnddcim. 

“Here lies Walter Reinhar<lt,dicd on 4th May, in theyear 1778,” 

Close to the tomb of Samru is the edifice containing the re¬ 
mains of John Hessing, the Dutch General in the Mahratta 
service, who commanded the Agra tort down to the time ol his 
death, shortly before its siege by Lord Lake. * It is a raoie 
imposing and splendid edifice than that dedicated to the memory 
of Samru, being a counterpart of the matchless Taj Mahal 
in its design and general outline, though on a much smallef 
scale. 


' Vkk I'haptor I, page 61 anle. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

AKBAR AND HIS COURT 

THE ‘Em PEHOB AkBAB. 

After his defeat near KaiiOuj by. Slier Shah, in 1541, 
Hunmyun proceeded to Sindh, with a view to establish himself 
there, and staid in that country for about two and a half years. 
At Pdlaiv about twenty miles west of the Indus, he met hia 
brothel', Handal, who was accompanied by his nobles and his 
seraglio. Hnraayini received his brother with great ceremony. 
During the course of the festivities, Handars mother, who, it may be 
observed, was not the mother of Humayun, gave a grand feast to 
the Emperor and the ladies of the court. , At this entertainment 

' ■ ' • ■ '3l- 

Humayun happened to see a girl of exquisite beaut 3 s called 
Harnida Bano. So fascinated was he with her person that he 
enquired on the spot who she was, and, being informed that she 
was a daughter of a nobleman who liad been Handal s preceptor/ 
he asked whether she had not already been nfflariced. He was 
informed, in reply, that she had been promised, but that no 
betrothal ceremonies had yet been regularly gone through, 
Humayun asked her in marriage for himself The idea was 
disliked by Haiidal, and the brothers quarrelled and even came to 
a rupture; but, Handal’s mother being in favor of the match, 
Humayun wa.^ married to Haniida Bano, who had just then com¬ 
pleted her fourteenth year, and, a .short time aftenvards, the 
coiipio repaired to the camp at Bhakkur, Handal, irritated at 
the marriage, deserted Humayun and repaired to Kandahar, 

The result of the union was the birth of Akbar, on 15th 
October, 1542, at Amarkot, on the edge of the deserts of Mar war, 
whither Humayun had been compelled to fly, driven by the in¬ 
hospitality of Mai Deo, Raja of Jodhpur. He Was hosfhtably 
received by Baja Rana Parshad, the ruler of Amarkot. Four, days 
previous to Akbar s birth, Humayun had left Amarkot to invade 
the District of Jim. The Emperor, on hearing the joyful tidings, 
prostrated himself on the ground to thank God for the birth of 
a son and heir. The nobles and commanders assembled round 
him and otfered their congratulations. In default of the custom¬ 
ary largesses, the Emperor ordered his ewer-bearer and secretary 



Jauhar (tlie historian; aitthor oi Tazkarat; ul Waqiat) to bring 


him a' pound of musk.' This he broke on a China plate and 
divided arnong his nobles, saying: “ Thi.s is the only present I 
can now afford to make to you on th(? birth of tny son, whose fame 
will, I trust, one day expand throughout the world, as the perfume ; 
of the musk now lllls this apartment.'’ Kettle-drums were then 
beaten and trumpets .sounded to celebrate the auspicious event. 
The Emperor named the child Jalaluddin Muhammad Akbar. / 
When the Emperor Houiayun,' \yith the auxiliary army of 
Shah Tahmasp, of Pehsia, was about to'invade Kandhar, Askari, 
Hiimaydn’s brother, who was then holding that city, at Kamran’s 
request, sent the little Akbar and his half-sister, fiakshi Bane 
Begam, from Kandhar to Cabul. After the fall of Kandhar, in 
March, 1.545, Humayun marched .to Cabul,'which he occupied 
in November, 16^6, amidst the rejoicings of its inhabitants. Here 
in, addition to hi.s success id the field, Humayun had the gratifi¬ 
cation of being, after three years’ separation, reunited with his 
beloved son, Akbar, A.s the Empress had also, by this time, 
arrived from Kandhar, the circumcision ceremony of Akbar, which 
had been deferred by oiroumstiiDces, was performed, in accord- 
ance with the injunctions of the law, amidst great rejoicings and 
with great splendour,*'! r . . 

* * Moalvi (now Sir) Syad Ahmad at the instance'of Sir John Kay, the 

eminent*historian of ,the Sepoy Wav, wrote a .note on the; subject of ,tbe 
cirenvnoision ceremony of tho Moachal Emperors. In it the writer maintamed 
that ali the MoghaV Emperof» np to t time of Humayun haeV been actually 
oircumcised, Akhar owing to the adverse circumstfinces of his father, when 
he was born, could not be'circumcised. ,When Humayim regained the 
throne of Hindustan), Akbar was fully thirteen years of age and far advanced 
for Him eirenmoiaion ceremony.; The Hindu conuectioiw of the Emperor 
Akbar and his deacendaiitsmade them look upon .the circumcision ceremony 
iVith 'disfavour, aiui it was made a condition of all ■ .Hindu marriages that 
the offspring should not be civoumcisod.. The minute was written by Sir Syad 
when Bahadur Shah, the last nominaTking of Delhi, shortly before the mutiny 
of 1857 raised the question of succession to tlie privileges enjoyed by him 
and was anxious for the succession of the younger son, Javvdn Bakht,'by his 
favourite Queen J^iuat Mahal, to tlio exclusion of Mirsia Fakhr-ud-diu, ato 
Aiirza hvkhruv his son by another wife. The old kin(; maintained that tlio younger 
sdn was intended,4or the succession, not. having .been circumcised, .while 
TaUhr-iid'din had boon subjected to the ceremony and was therefore unfit 
for the honovir. • It was ascertamed that Fakhr-ud-din had been cireumoised 
forSdivftiL'al rea.sous. Sir Svad’.y statement, so far as it concerns Akbar, is M’rong, 
Both Abul FazV- and Alirza .Nizam-ud-din Ahmad, the author of the Tabakat, 

notice the circumcision of Akbar^^ The Mirza writes . 

r yA'e *1 eg’("J/" j jlf jU 

Mirza * Yadgar Ndsir came to Cabul in attendance on the Empress Mariam 
Makaui (Hamida Bano). Great rejoicings were made in these days., and the 
crciuouy of circumcising the young prince was |>erformed.’' EUiott V. Akbar 
svaa then four years two months andflve days old. : . 
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After the circumclsidii ceremony and when Akbar ’tyaus in 
bk fifth .year, he was, according to Abul Fazl, first brought 
to the 3chool of human laiovvledge/ and Moulana Azam^ud<to 
was selected to be his tutor. Akbar learnt nothing from 
his first preceptor^ and Moulana Bayazid Avas, after soihe time^ 
appointed to replace him. Later on, Moim Khan was appomted 
to prepare the prince for his sovereigti office and he ivas 
trained in the use of arms, in riding, in the management of 
the bow and lance, the sword and the matchlock, but be 
never learnt to read and write. On By rain Khan becoming 
the regent of Akbar, the young sovereign was put under the 
tutelage of Mir Abdul Latif, of Kaiswin. Akbar studied the 
mystic fjhazals from his erudite master and committed the 
odes of ilafiz to memory. The motto of the Mir was “ Peace 
with all,’' and there is no doubt that Akbar owed much of 
the anlighteument and toleration which characterised his cUreer 
to the early teachings of his generous minded tutor. 


pcrlijijy 
tc)W».i'{:l3 tha 
Hindtifi, 


. It was Akbar’s highest aim to treat the two opposed Crpeds 
of India on terms of perfect equality and to make no dis¬ 
tinction between Hindu and Mohammedan. He wished to 
convert India into a garden in which the Hindu banyan, that 
tree of vitality ever fresh and vivid, might flourish and stand 
side by side with the slender and aspiring palm of the Mbslenb 
which had journeyed Avith him from the deserts of Arabia to 
the .sources of the Nile and from the highlands of Iran to the 
shores of China and the Pacific. He had been born under the 
.sheltering roof of a Hindu and from the time he ascended the 
throne he shoAved a decided inclii:iation to form intimacy av it h 
the Hindus. 


His marriage indeed, hereditary with him. AVhen his { 

prnices?of ^ father, Baber, was forming plans to conquer India, he mitered 
into negotiations with Rana Sanka, a Rajpoot chief, to dethrone 
Sultan Ibrahim Lodi His father, Humayun, elected to 
become the Rachi band bhai (bracelet*bound brother) of 
Karnavati, the noble niother of Udo Singh, liana of Chittor, 
whom he assisted against Bahadur Shah. Akbar allied himself 
with the Rajpoots, and it was from this martial race that he dreAv 
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not only hia bosona. friemls, but some of hia moat trusted council¬ 
lors and bravo general.?. He was also the 
who formed a matritHOiiial connection with a Hindu Rajpoot ro,t„iag« 
princess. The oircumstanco happened thus:—Raja Behari 
chief of Ambar, and a much esteemed prince of the house of 
KaehWaha, had rendered important military service to Humayun 
when that king had been corapelled to fly to Persia. He niediated 

with Haji Khaii, a general of Slier Shah Sur, to allow Majnun 
Khan Qashdl, Humayuu’s governor of Ndrnoul, an unmolested 
retreat. On the accession of Akbar, Behari Mai paid his iiist visit 
to the royal camp, two days after Hemu’s defeat, near Delhi. 

Here, instead of the usual repose and order of a royal court, he 
witnessed a tumultuous scene; soldiers, servauhs and dignitarie,s 
were seen hustling one another in their efforts to avoid tent pegs 
and ropes which were flying in all directions, while a young man 
Sat ealmly oh the nock of a mast elephant and endeavoured to 
reduce him to obedience by the blows of an iron goad which be 
held in his ffand, a tsisk requiring no less intrepidity than calm 
judgment. At last the young man forced the wearied animal to 
kneel; he sprang from his seat and welcomed the old Hindu 
chiqf, who was accompaniec) by his son, Bhagwan Da.s, and 
grandson, Man Singh, who applauded the young fellow for his 
courage and dexterity! Indifferent to their commendations, 
the young man made a sign to the old chief to follow him 
into the royal crimson tent, and it was here that Behari 
Mai discovered who the you^ fellow was. He was no 
other than his own sovereign. It was here that the Rajput 
chief wa.s, for the first time, impressed with, the indomit¬ 
able brayery and cool-headed skill of the Chaughattai king. 

Five years after, Behari Mai and his whole family attend¬ 
ed on the- king at Sankanir and were most honourably 
received. The Raja expressed his desire to enter the royal 
service and to strengthen the ties of friendship by giving his 
daughter in marriage to Akbar. Both ,reque.sts were granted 
without hesitation, and, the proposed alliance having been formed, 
the result of the union was the birth of Salem, afterwards the 
Emperor Jahangir. From that time the marriage of the Rajput 
princessoawith the members of the Moghal Royal family became 
a matter of form, and it was ,Gondueive to the best results for 
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the amoliofation of the two ciuef scots of the populatioii of India/ 
On arrival at the capital, Eaja Bohari Mai wa'3 made a Coiyiinlo.tt ^ 
tier of Five Thousatid, and his Son and grandson received high 
iriilitary commands. 

Akbar possessed an inYeiitive geiuus. and a rnecharji/al mind. 
He was skilled in various mechanical arts and had a knowledge 
of casting cannon and 
ordnance. 


nmldhg heavy Aveapons of war and 


His work 
shops. 


He had his workshops in the immediato vicinity pf the 
palace and looked with gimt; scrutiny into the working of his 
arsenal. He introduced new methods, which ho reduced to 
practical form. 

Invents giuis. He devoted special attention to the rnanufactiire of guns and 
niatehlocka and regaided the efficiency of this branch * ns one of 
the higher objects of a king.' He invented a gun w'hich, on 
marches, could be easily taken to pieces and put in order again 
when wanted. By another invention, seventeen guns could he, 
fired simultaneously with one match. There was a kind of 
gun which could be easily carried by a single elephant, and 
another of such enormous size and proportions that 
weighed twelve rnaunds, and several elephants and a thousand 
cattle were required to transport it. 


Matchlocks, 


Tents. 


Ondlo- 

sticks. 


A matchlock was invented by His Majeaty which could 
fired by a slight movemqnt of the cock. He also invented a 
wheel which could clean sixteen gun-barrels in aAVery short time.^ 

Ho invented several tents and made great improvements on 
fashions then existing. The tent c&lkd Oaiabdar, covered with 
red cloth and tied with tape, was his invention. It was never 
less than one hundred yards square and had strong doori^^' 
secured with locks and keys. His camp was a moving city, and 
he had pavilions of enormous size, which, in journeys, served as 
private and public halls, as jhdroka, as places of worship, and 
for various other purposes. 

In the department of illumination, he invented several 
candlesticks of the choicest patterns. He worshipped tire 

* Tho wheel is illustrated by a plate in the Ain fAkbari. 
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as an pinblem of the deity, and at eim-set twelve candle- 
• sticks; of gold and silver were brought before him, wbeii 
a singer of sweet rnelodies, with a candle in his band, sang 
a variety of songs in praise of God, beginning and concluding his 

tunes withi a prayer for His Majesty. 


He madO many inventions for reducing unruly elephants to 

obedience Ho invented a c/w»rMi, or a piece of hollowed bamboo. Method^ for 

covered with sinews and filled with gunpowder, an 

partition dividitig the powder into two halves. On fire being 

put to both ends it turned round and made a fearful noise, which 

frightened an elephant and thus quieted him. Previously 

fire on a largo scale was lighted to separate two elephants that 

were fighting, but that caused much trouble and seldom had the 

desired effect. The method devised by Akbar to quiet the 

animal was of great utility. 


His Majesty invented extraordinary carriages, among them 
beintr a cart drawn by an elephant, and so large that it contained Invention of 
soveral bath rooms. It was a travelliug bath and could also be 
easily drawn by cattle. Water-wheels and .carts of difleretit 
fiisluous were coostructed., and a machine was invented which 
drew water from a welf,and at the same time moved a millstone. 


Akbar invented the game of chandal mandal and could play 
it in several ways, which are all detailed in the Ain, He made And of 
severalatterations in the game of cards and was a good player at ^ 
chess; his chiefi.)object in amusing himself withjihese games,” 
according to his historian, being to test the value of men and 
to establish harmony and good fellowship at court.” 


Akbar, though born a Mohammadan, was gifted with an inquir¬ 
ing mind. He was a seeker after truth, and his idea was to unite a 
all hia subjects, whatever their origiu and creed, into one com- 
mon nationality. He did not favour the Moharaadans because • 
they belonged to the ruling race. Ho collected the opinions of 
the professors Of various religions and sectarian beliefs, weighed 
them carefully, retained what he approved dud rejected what he 
considered unacceptable. “ From his earliest childhood,” writes 
Badaoni, “ to his inauhood, and from his manhood to old age, 

His iiwijesty passed through the most various phases and through 

27 
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ail; sorts of religious practices and sectarian beliefe;'* and lie 
cclleetccl everytbin a iipirit of enquiry, lliesn o.nquHes 
created a strong conviction in. his mind fcha t there vver^v men of 
mental and moral accortjplishnvents and abtrusc tbinkers in all 
Abolishoatlve religions, and he believed that there were men in all nations 
who possessed miraculous powerKS, He abolislmd the or 

tax oh infidals. 




BeUeves ^ irt He rejected the tenet of resurrection, and holieVcHi in the 
of fcraiSto* doctrine hf the tranainigration of souls. He heartily approyed 
tioiy of souls, saying : There is no religion in which the dognta of 

transmigration of souls has not taken firm root/ Brahmans coni- 
posed treatises in order to find evidence for this doctrine, He 
inlbibed his Hindu notions at the religious meetings of Jogifumy 
the fbadat hhimay and other places for such aBsernblies. His 
desire to gather knowledge regarding i#igions was not 
to public meetings. Even in his sleeping apartments, when he 
His public funCtioiiS, he was nOt without the com- 

tcftohers, pg^i^iy of the learned. He ordered a Brahinafi, naiued Vasu 
K ho tain, to compile a vocabulary in feanskrit of all things in 
existence. Another Brahman, named Debi, used to go to the 
Sinperor in his sleeping apartaients in quite a noVel way* 
Admittance of men being strictly prohibited to the Harern, he was, 
according to Badaoni, pulled up the wall of the palace on va charpoy 
(cot) till he reached the balcony where the Emperor slept. While 
thus suspended between heaven and earth, he instructed His 
Majesty in the secrets and legends of Kindui3^*^iv in the manner 
of worshipping idols, the fire, the sun and the stars, and the chief 
Hindu gods, Brahma, Mahadeo, Bishen, Kishen, Bam and 
Mahama. His Majesty vvorshippecl the sun as the greatest light, 
of which all lights were subjects, and he adopted costumes of 
seveti ditfereiit colours, which were worn by him on particular 
days of the week according to the seven colours of the seyen 
planets. He interdicted the use of beef, Believed it was wrong to 
kill the c6w and regarded cowdung as pure. The doctors pr 
dneed j>assages in their books, showing that the use of bqef was 
injurious to health and productive of various diseases. 

And fire. Akhar believed in Zoroaster’s doctrines, and regarded fife as 

one of the manifestations of God and ' h rAy of His rays/ From 


Worshipa 
the sun. 
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his youth, he celebrated |/om, a kind of worship. ^ ^re'tLiple. 

the custoiT. of the aacient kings, he ordered that tlie sacre ^ ^le 

be kept burning at court by day and by night and appondei 
Sheikh Abul Fazl auperiutendent of the fire tomple. He 
prostrated himself before the sun and fire in worship, and when 

candies and lamps were lighted in the pidaet;, he ordered tue 
courtiers to rise. On the 8th day of the Vigaro, he. appeared 
in the Audience-hall with a mark of saffron on his forehead 
Uko a Hindu, when the Brahmans, by way of auspxciousness, 
tied rafcW or a piece of cloth, vyith pearls and jevvels, as an 
armlet round his hands. 

Akbar's mother, Hamida Bano, having died in Agra on 20th 
August, 1604, Akbar clad himself in the deepest mouruing and 
shaved his head, beard and mustache. The body of the deceased jeath. 
Empress was conveyed to Delhi, His Majesty carrying the bier on 
his shoulders for several paces, and bis example being followed 
by the Chief ly'mfas of state. All the nobles of the Court shaved 
themselves and clad themselves in raourning costume. 

Akhar set aside the Jslamitic revelations regarding the resiir- Rojeote Is|^_ 
rection, the Day of Judgment and the ordinances founded on the 
traditions of the Prophet. Nothing would satisfy his inquisitive 

initid, but proofs based on reason and testimony and dogmas having 

their origin in .self-evident truth. By frequent private interviews 
with the learned men of all creeds and by studying various trea¬ 
tises bn religionsf moral and physical sciences, J»e had judged 
fully of both the perfections and frailtie.s of human nature. He 
denied future rewards and punishments in as far as they diftered 
from metempsychosis; denied the existence of the soul after tue 
dissolution of the body ; denied the miracles of the Fi'ophets and 
saints; denied the existence of genii, of angels and of all other 
beings of the invisible world. 

He founded a new religion of his own, which he called Diiii 
JZtt/a,or the "Divine Faith.” It consisted in the ackuowledg- 
ment of one God and of Akbar as his vicegerent on earth. The , 
Mohammedan confession of faith, " There is no God but God and 
Mohammed is His Prophet," was abolished, and for it was substitu- Tj|io New 
ted the formula : fopala. 



There itj no God but (Jod and Akbar is His vicegerent. 


For the fear that th(3 new formula might exexte discontent v‘ 
, among the masses of the Miissalman population, its use was res- 
{ tricted to the palace. 

At this time (990 A. H.* 1582 A. D.) Miilla Sheri composed 
a poem of ten verses of which the following are some :™ 

^ 0^1 jds'14. 

ji UA.AJ 8 ^44 

lyJib \y^ Ojjf J) ji 

JsJ j/^ J s *54 
)(^A. ^t*®* j\ jV 

It is utter confusion of tlie brain if n fool should think in Iub nijnd, 

That love of the Propltet can over be banished from mankind. 

I cannot suppress laughter at the cmiplet which on account of a noyel 
plan, 

Will be recited at the feast of the rich and become a watch-word with 
starving man. 

The King has laid claim to be a prophet this year, 

After the lapse of a year, please God, bis own diviuity he will declare. 

The bin l The Dimi-Ilahi, founded hy Akbar, had an important poUti- 
cLlfeornity^ cal significunce. It was a religious community, uniting in a 
political fraternity a body of men the members whereof bound 
themselves by oath to stand by the Emperor iu good and evil 
fortune, in happiness and in woe. During the year 988 (1580 
A.D.) th« four degrees of faith in His Majesty were defined. 
These were (1) readiness to sacrifice to the Emperor property, (2) 
life, (3) honour, and (4) religion. Whoever sacrificed ail four things 
possessed four degrees and whoever sacrificed one possessed one 
degree. All the members of the court had their names enrolled as 
faithful disciples. 
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: All public Gorrcspondeuce and other writings commenced with j 
tho words dilM-o-A/cfcar (God is great), associating Akbar’s name 
with God and the use , of the time-honoured Bismitla (in the name 
of God) was discontinued. The Islamitic prayers were rejected : 
as illiberal and inaccurate, and the lasts put down as Taqlidiy' 
or religious blindness. Prayers partaking ol the. nature of those 
Of the fire-worshippers of Iran and the followers of the Brahma 
were introduced as more comprehensive and efficacious. Man’s 
reason alone was acknowledged as the fundamental basis of all 
religions. A new era, according to the now faith, was introduced^rdimmces ot 
in all Government records, and the mode of salutation was i*’® 
changed. A member of the Divine Faith, when he saw another, s 
s&id :—Allah-Q-Akbal' (God is great) to which the other responded, 
Jalli-Jalalo-hu (magnificent is His glory). “The motive of His ; 

Majesty,” writes Abul Fazl, “in laying down this mode of salu¬ 
tation, is to remind men to think of the origin of their 
existence, and to keep the Deity in fresh, lively, and grateful 
remembrance.” The members abstained from eating flesh ; they 
were not even to approach it during the month of their birth. 

Instead of a dinner given in remembrance of a man after death, 
each member was to give a dinner during his lifetime. He was 
also to arrange for a sumptuous feast on the anniversary of his 
birth-day. It was absurd, it was argued, to offer food, which 
was material, tO the spirit of a dead person, since ho could not 
be benefited by it; it was more reasonable to have a grand feast 
on the day of one’s birth. Every member was to fast during 
the month of hia'birth. 

An interesting essay by Mr. E. D. Maclagan, I. 0. S,, on ^ho Jesuit 
“the Jesuit Mission t) the Emperor Akbar” and based on uotes g 
recorded by the late General R. Maclagan, was read in a month- 
ly meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, held on 1st April, 

1896. It describes fully the proceedings of these Missions 
furnished by the Jesuits.— 

A letter from Father Aquaviva, written on the 27th of 
September 1582, furnishes an interesting account of the final 
stage of the first mission. It says :—“The Emperor brings con¬ 
fusion into the Court by the many novelties daily introduced, 
amolig other things, the giving praise to creatures as the Sun and 
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fuiSmi by abstainiDg froni meat from Satarday night and all 

th 0 Mission/ Sunday. I have certain information that in any of the heathen? 

ont of supebnition, because it is the day of the Sun and Moon, 
eat absolutely nothing. In general, ibis forbidden to kill any 
meat in the market, and wo are generally unable to get any to 
/ eat on Sundays. Two or three days after their Lent, has com- 

menced a new Easter has been introduced called 
which it is commanded that all the chiefs he dressed out in State,. 
and listen to music and dances, I ..enquired of the Bmpctor^s 
astrologers, and they told me that it was a feast ohserved by the 
ancient fire-worshipping Kings of Persia, The Mahammadans 
were very scandalised and wotdd net imitate the observers of the 
feast,-r*they cannot linderstand whether they do these thinge 
becanso they like them or whether they (lo them by way 
experiment. In truth, I also cannot iinderstand the matter, 
for the Emperor conver.ses with rne familiarly , as he Inas done 
this rainy season^ always enquiring into the faith, and yet he 
seems confused with other things, and confessed to aie one day 
that he would be much surprised if one could really discenv the 
truth. On Tuesday, the 24th of September, the Emperor came in 
the afternoon to see the marriage of Domingo Fires in oiir Chapel/ 
We decorated the chapel very well and painted two trophies in 
his honour, and Domingo Pires ordered a Portuguese h^quet 
to be prepared for him at our house. The Emperor was dciight- 
ed with everything, and showed rne much affection for entertain¬ 
ing him to the best of my po:»ver. At the marriage, I preached 
a sermon to the couple ; the woman did not im^erstand me, and 
the Emperor interpreted to her in her own languagewhat I vvas 
saying in Persian. The Emperor remained in our house till 
nearly 8 o'clock at night. With great pleasure he brought to 
the house all the principal chiefs of the Maharnmadans and the 
heathen. One of the heathens, a ruler in these lands, was much 
amazed, and made a jest of the chapel Others; children of the 
Emperor, were present and dined at tho hoiise, as well as two 
of the principal Mahammadan chiefs whom the Emperor sent 
Ibr." 


Akbar ae spt 


Akbar, as a spiritual guide of the nation, took people to dia- 
ntmd guide, ^ipleship. The offering Of a vow to His Majesty waj looked upon 
as the moans of solving difficulties. Streams of sick and indigent 
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at their breasts; beggars atid cripples, were 
seep' at Sffiii ip. suafcelv irpm the Eaiperor ; or to secure 

some object Avbich be had to\jched—th possession of taioh articles 
beiDg considered propitious/ Those at a distanee offered their 
names in secret; Wheb His Majesty left the Qoini on tour, 
cTowds of mPn aiuTwornen from hamlets and towns waited on 
him with offerings in their hands, and, touching the ground wdth 
their foreheads^ asked for lasting bliss, for an upright conscience, 
for the birth of a son, the reunion of friends, a long-life, increase 
of wealth, pkoinotion of rank and many other things. His 
Majesty gave auswors to ev and endeavoured to relieve^ 

their religioviy perplexities. Instead of the usual tree of I 
discipleship, the ISmperor gave bis disciple.s his own likeness. > 

They looked upon it as a symbol of faith and a safeguard ■ 
of rightwu^ and placed it, enclosed in a 

jc>’^elled :CASO, in tlmir turb^^^ 

Akbar adoted the sun and made long prayers to it ibur 
times a day ; but he also allowed himself to be worshipped as a is worshipped^ 
deity. Eacli mprning, as he appeared at the window of the 
palaee, multitudes of peo^ themselves before hinr 

Women brought timir sick infants to receive his benedictions 
and, on their recovery, offered him presents. People brought 
cups of water fhat it. The Emperor took 

the water, exposed it to the rays of the Sun, and, after matter¬ 
ing 5;ome .sacred \vords, or, in the eloquent words of Abul Fa^l, 

“ after reading the divine orders in the book of kite, •’breathed 
upon it 

Everything Mohammadan was disdained, or discarded, and AfloptftHhidu 
everytiubg contrary t^^ faith of Islam encouraged and 
introduced. Thus, it was ruled that the %‘dcjf., or prostration, 
was due to kings, but, instead oi Sijda, the word Zamin bos 
(kissing the ground) was used. The coins, instead of the Hijra 
year, w^re to bear the ora of Millennuxm. Wine was allowed if 
used to promote the strength, or prescribed by the doctor. 

Influenced by the numerous Hindu princesses of the Harem, 

His Majesty foreswore not only beef, but also garlic, onions and 
the vvearing of a beard. On the day of the Dewali festival, 
vvhei) the? lliruhis wor^ the cow, several cows, adorned and 
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of 

ordeal. 


beautified, were brought before His Majesty/^- Cases 
Hindus were to bo decided by foamed Bliihnians, and j 

Mussalman. Quazis and idnftis. Instead of the usual oath, 
ordeals were prescribed, to determine the guilt or iDnocence of 
accused persons ; heated iron was put into their hands, 
were made to put their hands into hot, liquid butter. If they 
.were unhurt, they were declared innocent; if hurt, they were 
considered guilty. Another form of trial was to make the 
accused jump into deep running water ; if Ifo came to the snrfoce 
before an arrow had returned to the grouiuh‘^vhich 
discharged when the man jumped into water, he was 
jguilty. 

Shavlufj of The shaving of the beard was looked upon as the highest 
^ ^ ^ \ sign of friendship and affection for the Emperor; and the 

Icustorn thus became general. Everything repugnant to Xlindu 
4.aste was given up. The ringing of bells was introduced. 

In opposition to the tenets of Islana, swine and dpgs were no 
longer looked upon as unclean, but kept in the Harem and in 
the vaults of the castle. The saying of some sages that * a dpg 
has ten virtues, and that, if a man were possessed of but one of 
them, he would be a saint,’ was cited as an argument for consider¬ 
ing the dog clean. 

The flesh of the wild boar and tiger was permitted, 
ground that it would impart the courage possessed by these 
animals to the person feeding on it. In favour ol allowing the 
use of forbidden animals and, insects, the follo’^wing two verses 
from the Shalmama of Firdousi were constantly quoted at 
Court 


Dop and 
swine not 
abhorred. 


Flesh of vdld 
heasfca. 




jjjt Ij 


iiinti-Ialami' 
tio orders. 


By taking the milk of she camel and eating lizards, 

Tim Arabs such progress have made, 

That they now aspire t(» the t hrwe of Persia, 

Fie upon fate ! Fie upon fete II 

The wearing of gold and silk dresses at the time of prayer 
was made compulsory; the Islamitic prayers, the fast and the 

” * Chapter 8K pu the Muster of Ca.ttIe, vlirM”.4 







pilgrimage were forbidden ; civcamcision before the age of twel ve 
was held to be unlawful, and was then left to the will of the 
persons who were to be operated upon; the Hijra year was aoolished 
and the year commencing with the Bmporor^s accession introduced, 
it was called i\\^ TavihhA-Ihild ; the reading and learning of Ara¬ 
bic by the common people was prohibited, because such people 
were the cause of much mischief; the studj" of the Mohammedan 
Law was disapproved; astronomy, philosophy, medicine, mathe¬ 
matics, poetry, history and novels were studied and considered 
necessary. 

His Majesty, having been informed of the feasts of the Jam- Foasts. 
sheds and the festivals of the Farsis, adopted them and made 
them occasions for conferring benefits on the people. The people 
hailed these occasions with rejoicing, and there was a display of 
splendour at the court, which became a scene of gaiety and 
merry-making. The most important feast was new year's 
day, which lasted from the beginning to the 19th of the month 
of Farwardin. On the first days of this feast coloured lamps were . 
lighted in the palace for three nights, and on the second for Nouro?;. 
one night, and the joy was general, The last day of Jdshn-i- 
jNouto.% on which the sun entered the nineteenth degree of Aries? 
was considered particularly holy by His Majesty. On this day 
the grandees were promoted, or received Jagirs or horses and 
(Iresses of honour, according to their respective ranks. 

Again, His Majesty, following the custom of the ancient Parsis, 
held splendid bpquets on those days the names oi which coin¬ 
cided with the name of a month. Thus, banquets were held on 
the 19th Farwardia, 8rd XJrdibahisht; 6th Khurdad ; 13th Tir ; 

7th Anuirdad; 4th Shahriwar; 16th Mahir; 10th Aban; 9th 
Azar; 8th, 15tli, 23rd Dai; 2nd Bahman ; 5th Isfandarmuz. Feasts 
were held on each of these days. Playing with dice, and the taking 
of interest on money loans advanced were held to be lawful. 

The Emperor encouraged usury by building a gaming house at 
the court and ad vancing money from the exchequer on interest 
to the players, 

On new year's day fancy bazars w^ere, under the orders of Fancy 
His Majesty, opened for a stated period, for the amtisemont of the 
Begams and ladles of the Royal Harem and also of other married 
ladies. The Emperor was profuse in spending money on such 
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were «J(?5eidifejd, 


j^ocial meet- 
inga. , 


The KUnsh 
Eoz, or the 
joyful days. 


offairs of the Harem 
Ajrjrimage ceiytraeta ^iiaclearid bet'rrithals of boys and girls arranged 
at siicli meetings. 

With a view to eeiabliehiBg harmony amowg people of 
different classes, Akbar held social {rAOotings, called ‘ feaste of 
iVIendsKip and nnicn/ to which large numbers of people were 
invited. They all paHook of Ills Majesty's liospitality, and bo 
cheered then' all with his affable drsposItioB. ‘ Through the 
dkcipline and careful iirrangements of His Maje?Jty ' 

Abul Fas^l in the Ain, ^ the court was changed from a Beki of 
ambitious strife into a temple of.a higher world, and the egotism 
and conceit of men directed to the worship of God. Even 
frivolous find worldly people learnt zeal in their private life and 
attachment and loyalty to the throne/ * 

On iho first least day mf evr^ry month, tim Emperor 
h vge fair for the purpose, o.cc()rding to Abul Fazl, hff enquiring 
into th -j many wonderful things in this world', Merchants exhibi¬ 
ted their articles for sale. The rneuibors of the Royal Harem 
•graced the fair with thoir presence and the ladies of the Bobility 
were also invited. Buying and selling was the order of the day« 
His Majesty %lGcted articles for purchase at fixed pricey fchn^ 
adding<grcart)ly to his knowledge. * The secr€i?ts of the Empire, 
the character of the people, the conduct af the officids Biid 'tfe 
state of each office and \vorkshop w^ere fully After the 

Fancy bazars for ladies, for men were hold, and in them 

merchants from all countries produced their wares for sale. AM 
aoris of people were freely admitted to these fairs and men 
having grievances against any official had free occess to the 
Emperor to lay their complaints before him., without hindimeo 
from the mace-bearer.s. 

Hindus who bad been compelled to become converfo to 
Mobarnadanism, while still too young to understand the nature 
of their act, were left at liberty, on I'i-aching the age of discretioifi, 
to return to the foltb i)f their ancestors. Ho .man was :to ibe 
molested or interfered with in any way on account of hh religioB ; 
everyone ivas allowed c.o renounce his own religion and embrace 
another, as sailed his taste and convenience. If a Hindu 


fel) in 

1 

ove with a Mohamadan and chaqged her ixdigion,rfihe was 



Ciuiptor,,84, .u.ie i-Akt 

Miri. 









taikeii by force aod given back to her own family. 

Ih, tlte snirac way, if a Mussalinan woman fell in love with a Hindu, 
was preYented from No one vvas$ allowed to 


imiddie witbi the religious belief and liberty of anotlier ; everyone 

waa at liberifcy to biuld chiurches,, prayer rooma^ idol tomplea or fire tokratiou. 

temples a® he pleaded. Perfect liberty of action, was given, aiab 

110 'encowragemen to any particular sect or: prelerence 

gken to^peap}e of one sect over those of another. 

Akbar was a great patron of horticulture. Skilful gardeners 
were brought from Iran and Turan to Agra and Fattohpur Sikri, 
an<l were specially patronised by him. The work of plant¬ 
ing new trees and flowers of various kinds was carried on 
witb tttuch vigour. Bip»e fruits were inxported from Kabul> 

Kamlhai; and Kashmere,) and melons, pears and apples from 
Samarkand. 

Akbar abhorred cruelty to animals^ and towards the end of Hk humii- 
his life even gave up hunting and animal fighting. He was 
often heard to say : / 0 that my body were larger than all bodies 
together, 60 that the people of the world could feed on it without 
destroying other livipg aniinaW. Out of benevolence to mankind 
he never liked to call a banclah (slave) as such, for he believed' 
mastership to be the domain of the One in visi ble God, H'e 
therefore called this class of men, cKelas, which in Hindi 
signifies a ^ jkithful disdple.' All His Majesty’s disciples were also 
called c/icfc. He raised these people, according to-their desert, 
to high offices, froni the position of a common soldiel’ to higher 
dignitierih the St^^^ 

As an exanrple of Akbar’s humanity, it is stated that, wheuit« example. 
Henm, after his defeat in 1526, in the battle of Panipat—that 
deseit which from the days of Mahabharata had served as 
the battlefield of nations—was brought before Akbar, then a boy, 
steuekby an arrow in the eye, and Akbar was asked by Bahrain 
Ktem to strike off the prisoner’s head, and thus, by slaying 
aainfidel, win forhin^^^ of Ghaziy^ or a hero in the 

cause of Islam, the generouaboy shrunk from the, idea of killing 
ai faiien and heljdess foe. On this, Eahram, to avoid delay, and 
Ho accuatom: to the sight of blood,’ himself 

cut off Hemu's headi 



His fcendcr- 
of mind- 
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^20 .akbae and ootm^t 

An instance of the Emperor^s tenderness of dispositiou is 
given by Badaoni. When His Majesty reached Fatebpni’ hikri 
from Ahraedabad, in June 1573, Haaaia Ruli Khan, governor of 
the Panjab, brought to him three hundred prisoners from the army 
of the rebel, Ibrahim Mirza, whom he had defeated near Multan. 
Among these prisoners was Masud Husain Mirza^ a general of 
Ibrahiin. MasueVs eyes were sewed up, but Akbar ordered them 
to be opened. The other captives were all covered with the 
skins of hogs, asses and dogs, but the Emperor gave a free 
pardon to them all, including Masud, and liberated them. 

The Jesuit Father who visisted Akbar in Fattehpur Sikri 
in 1582, has recorded a story of the BmperoFa gentle tern pen 
On^e, when His Majesty was on the Jhelum, twelve absentees 
were produced before him for panishment^ Having heard the 
case personally and given it his mature consideration, he ordered 
some of them to be beheaded and others to be kept in confine¬ 
ment. Amongst the first, a convict begged JBis Majesty to be 
allowed to speak. On being permitted, he begged the king that 
he might not be killed, as he possessed an art in which no body 
in the world excelled him. On the king’s asking to what art he 
referred, he replied ; “ Lord of the universe, I sing better than 
any one.” ^‘Then sing,” said the Emperor. The poor devil 
began his performance so wretchedly that the Emperor could not 
suppress his laughter. On this the prisoner remarked: ‘VAsylum 
of the world, pardon me ; I am very hoarse to-day, and cannot 
sing.” This remark pleased His Msjesty so iwell that he not 
only forgave the man, but also modified bis order condemning 
the deserters to death, and they were kept in confinement until 
bo should order further enquiry into their offence. ^ 

Akbar disliked the custom of Hindustan whereby a man is 
married to a woman whom he has never seen, and with whom 
ho has not associated. He maintained that the consent of the 
bride and the bridegroom, and the permission of the parents, 
if the couple to be b^md by marriage tie were minors, was ne¬ 
cessary to render a marriage contract lawful. He disapproved 
of marriage between a man and woman before they had reached 
years of discretion, maintaining that such a union caused ser ious 

* Akhar by Count of Noer, Vol. il, l>. 5/* 
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:j couple ripetied into manhood and made 
their hovise either desolate or unhapp 3 " in aftei* life. Marriage 
was necessary for the stability of the human race, the durability 
and progress of the world. It acted as a preventive against the 
outbreak of evil passions, as a check against wicked and 
sinful human propensities; it led to the establishment of 
homes and promoted happiness and comfort. But people, in 
contracting marriages, must be actuated by higher motives 
than inere sensual gratification \ they must be imbued with 
notions of spiritual union, and this could only be attained 
by equality of essence in marriages. He passed an edict Keguktiona 

*/ I * •% % tor 

prohibitiDg marriage between first cousins and near rela¬ 
tions, because it was destructive of sexual appetite. Boys 
were not to marry before the age of 16, or girls before fourteen, 
because the offspring of early marriage was weakly. Be 
appointed officers called faw Bepi, or masters of marriages, to 
regulate and arrange marriages. They made enquiries into the 
circumstances of the bridegroom and bride, and they were paid 
by a tax levied from both the contracting parties. According to 
Abul Fazi, the payment of this tax was looked upon as ‘aus¬ 
picious’, and it was levied to enable people ‘to show their grati¬ 
tude.’ Mansabdars commanding from five to one thousand paid 
ten gold mohurs; Mansabdars of one thousand to five hundred 
paid four mohurs; Commanders of one hundred, two mohurs; 
Commanders of forty, one mohnr; Commanders of ten, four 
rupees. The latter fee was also paid by ricl^ people. The 
middle classes paid one rupee and the common people one 
davi. The common people were also to cause their marriages to 
be registered in the Kotwal’s office. 

His Majesty disapproved of high dowries, fixed extravagantly Dowers, 
without regard to the means of the contracting parties, tho 
aii'air being a mere sham ; but he admitted that high dowries 
acted as a preventive against rash divorces. 

He did not approve of a man marrying more than one wife, poly gam y 
fof polygamy ruined a man’s health and disturbed the peace of the 
house. Intercourse with a pregnant woman, or with one old and 
barren, or with girls under the age of puberty, was prohibited. 
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Hi« mealia. 



oerjsured olu womou who took yt 
\vm itgak\st all modo i/y, 8iiuilaxly, woaihmi wh^se pwod 


iortilifey ha^I O'-n.soii were not to marry: bat widows, it‘ tkey' 
might, mhiQc'j to tbo al'ove provision, marry. No one* 


uittiTj more than otie wife, ejccept in the ctue of barren«e.s<H; ia ^ 


all other caj?K3S the rule observed was ' ane Goa ami OBe'wifi;/ 


A Hindu girl who lost her husband before coosummatioa of 
uiarriage was not to be burnt But a Hindu woman who wished 
to burn herself on the funeral pyre of her husband was at liberty 
to uo so ; but she was, not to be forced to commit the aoL 


Akbar was strict in the admiruatration of justice. He heartl^ 
all oaiivsed ami investigated everything' wdiioH re(|uiml !m 
ordersj himself personally; The Jesuit priest from who^ 
visited the Court at FatkVhpurin i 582, says: /"'He can neither 
imdnoiMvrite, but k extremely eag after knowledge and hst- 
always learned men about him Whom he invites to dLsciiss’or 
narrate one thing or another While he halts in any piacD; no 
perseu may be put to death v\uthou(; Ids permksioD. He also 
has* ah the facts of important civil suits comirmnkated to him/’ 
Hie patiently iieard matters of all kinds and he foiuid iirrtc/fdrit; 
ft was^ a pleasure to him to work in older to dispense justice 
between man and man. 


Akbar was abstemious and sparing in his died, He absUdned 
from flesh, and whole months passed without his touchiag/iL 
He lived mostly on rlce^ milk and sweetmeala and never made 
more than one meal in the course of the twonty-foiu hours. 


The food was first tasted by the Mir Bakliawni; or master 
of the kitchen, served up in dishes of gold and silver, stone and 
earthenware, and tied up in red or white cloths aod scaled and 
then carried to the apartments of the Emperor, guardM by macev 
bearers. Bags duly sealed, containing various Mods of bi*ead' 
sauces of curds, plates of pickles and various greens, were for¬ 
warded ill the same manner. The servants of the palace again 
tastei! the fo0d, and, the 'lishes having beea arranged on a tkble 
(?lotb spread'On Ihc ground, His Majesty partook of them. Affer 
ho had dined, he prostrated himself iu prayer. Ili bappenediiii 
1580 that, wdiilo Akbar was; sitting at hk table, an idea occarroflT 
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ke erijoyivig Iv'is incal,?, t heremight%ehungry 

■fi'rsetis who had looked upon his victualB with longing ejos. 

‘‘ ifew, tilverefore,” asks the historian Mii'Ka Niaamuddiu Ahmad, 
non Id he eat while the luHigry were debari't-vl from it; lie 
therefore, ordered that a part of the food prepared for himself be 
t«Hft given out to liUBgry persoiif?, aiul that aftorwardfi it should 
-be served. It will appear that his tendeniess extended to all, 
witluHit distiijctioii of riice or creed. 

As Hi.a Majesty reguhated his food, so he was strict about hi.s Cai-e of drink 
drink. He did not drink well water, and was very careful as to 
its whdlesoineno.ss and purity. His Ahdaihliana, or p]ace for 
keeping water for dnuking, forms the subject of a separate 
chaptor in the Ain. Hi.s Majesty called water 'the source of 
life,’ ‘ the water of immortality ’ / Ah-i-Hayat). Whether at horno 
or on travel, ho used Ganges vvater, which came sealed in jars 
from Samii, the noare.st stat'on on the Ganges to Agra when the 
court was at the place last mentioned, or at Fattelvpnr, and 
trustworthy per-sona were employed to despatch water from the 
river bank. Food for His Majesty was cooked with rain water 
or water- brought from the Jamna, or the Chenab (vVhea the 
Emperor was in the Punjab), but a little Gunge.s water was 
invariably mixed with it. He shunned the pleasures of the 
world. “ In Multan,” svrifces the author of the DaMstan, “ I .saw 
Shah Salimullah, who has renottuced the world and is.a Unitarian, ph-'»eure. 

.He is very rigid-in discipline and avoids the society of man. 
l,le said he had Giften been with Jalaluddin AIcbar -and had heard 
him fniquently say : ‘ Had I previously the knowledge which I 
possess now, I would have never chosen a wife for my,self; for 
on old women I look as mothers, on women of ray own age as 
sisters and on girls as daughters.’ A friend of mine said he had 
•heard'the .same .reported of Akbar by Nawab Lashkar Khan of 
Mashhed.” ‘ 

Akbar spent nights in the private audience hall in the com- pjvigjon of 
pany of philosophers and in discourses with learned men. At 
these •meetiug.s old institutions wore de.scribed and new ideas 
were'hailed with delight. He took a little sleep in .the evening 
and again in the morning. At the niglvtly meetings, ifis 

Majesty ■started . fitting si.d>jocts for conVL-yyatiou, while mn otho^ 
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oecasions affairs of State were brought forward and orders passed. 
Four watches before sunrise, he retired to his private apaitmeuts 
for the purpose of eoritemplation and prayer, and, about a watch 
before day-breakjhe vvas entertained by musicians who sang songS 
and religious strains. Soon after daybreak, he appeared, at 
the balcony and received the salutations of the multitude who 
stood below. This, in the language of the country, was ealled 
Darshan (view). He then received the members of the 
Harem and transacted some business. Then he retired to his 
private apartments for a little repose. Towards evening, he 
appeared at a wiiidow which opened into the State Hall and 
here he transacted business and dispensed justice. 

Following the practice of the Swfis (from suf, wool), Akbar pre¬ 
ferred to wear woollen stuffs, especially shawls. He changed 
the names of many garments and invented his own terms ahd 
names for them. 


f 


To an indomitable courage and invincible bravery, Akbar 
added prodigious bodily strength, which, with Ills great presence 
of mind and extraordinary tact and personal dexterity^ never 
failed him in the severest trials. He wa.s fond of sport and 
of witnessing animal fights and took great delight in the 
combats of elephants, which he at times conducted personalty, 
himself acting in the place of the MrAawat, or elephant driverj 
and making the rival animals fight. An incident of the fith 
year of the reign, which took place at Agia, is described by 
Abul Fazl in the Akbarnama; it strikingly illustrates the 
chivalrous spirit and prowess possessed by this remarkable 
man. In the ehav^dn* grounds outside the Fort of Agra, whicli 
had been laid out for His Majesty’s pleasure, two State elephants 
of the most fierce type, named Haivai and Rm Balch, which could 
not be managed by the most skilful tamers, were made to fight 
with each other. The entire court assembled to witness the scene. 
While the elephant Hawai was in the height of ferocity and excite¬ 
ment, Akbar laounte'Hfc and made it charge the rival elephant, 
which was equally frantic and impetuous. The princes and 
nobles assembled, considering that the life of their KiDgwa.s 

* A game reHomblinjj erkket or tennia, 1)ut f)lay«c| on korsebaok* 
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ju'cvailed. Nouc v:. the meu pi'eaent, ev'eti the gi’eatest ,!jordi-i 
ho’.vever, had tiie coura;;re to represent to the King the fears 
they entorbainod for his life. At length they comnmnieated 
their approhensions to Bhanssiiddin Mahomed Atgah Khan,* 
who avaa in high favour with the Emperor. Tliifi noble, ap- 
l>r-jachiiig tho; Emporoi ’;, elephant, represented to His Majesty wtih 
folded havnlrt the aiixiety an.l dismay the nobility wero feeling 
at the sight, and begged of him to dismount. Akbar throatened 
10 tl'.row himself off the elephant if Atgah persisted in hi.s request, 
and bade hiui dopa)-t. Then, with a turn and tv/ist of the vlriving 
instninient, and w'ith a skill \vluch astonished all the bj-standers, 
ho ma.(h Hawai strike the rival olephaat with his head, and, the 
nr, lacks being continued amid uproar of the populace, Ean Bakh 
gave way suid fled in tlie direction of the river. The Emperor 
widi Ills elepliant followed him. The worsted elephant made his 
way to tlie bridge of boats. Ilawa-l wa.s close on his heels. The 
ciU)vmous weight of the huge animals caused the boats of vvhicli 
tiiG bridge was .(brtned to shake violently, whicli created fresh aiarnr 
for fear the bridge should give way. The byo-standor:’ threw t.'iern- 
Kolves into the river on both sides of the bridge, and, .swi mming 
ia the w.ater, followed the running elephants with the object of 
assisting the Emperor, who was still on the back of liaumi. Iloth 
elephants crossed the bridgo; in safety, and, the defeat oi Rftn Ueikh 
being completed, all cau.so for anxiety was removed. The Emperor 
came down and was hailed wdth feelings of intense joy by hi.s 
.Anure, who congratulated him on his success, Shekh Abut Faoi 
here writes, His Majesty liad repeatedly told Ivit.! in private 
audiericos : “ When I nun; at a furious elephant which has thrown 
its dr.iver, I do so with a)i unshaken belief and trust, in God who 
lias given me life and made me prosperous and strong, for without 
His gr.'!fe I could not do anything.” The Sliekh, in hi.s y:eal to 
flatter tho King, as,signs the Blraperor’s feats of valour displayed 
on such occasions, to His Majesty's ‘illuminated and enligJiteiK'd 
muiil, which enabled him to soe future events and to judge with 
his oxtraorvlinary wisdom about them’, i: 

'* wile bccHHK;. f A An(f(ih) to Akbar when thej latter born at 

Amerkob. Huoiayua cooiit rred oh hiiu the titlr* Ji Arigciik. He was ap- 

HointeJ (TOvenMH- (A t.To Puiijah Akbar. Ho Byi 'i’n .Khan near 

Jallaafl-har before Aki.nir ooukl come up, fop wliioli iHci vioc Akbar horioure;! him 
with the title of Azaui Khan. 
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Akba^’ rocje, every kind of elephant and rmde it obedient to 
his <io)nmaRd. He put bis foot on tlje tnink t lul mounted ifc 
quickly, even when the aiiimal was in the nittiug season, to the 
astoniahmeufc of all the spectators, Ouo swift-paced elephant, 
with a comfortabk' turret: on its hack, was abvaye ready at the 
palace for His M,a) 03 ty's use. tjourkr horsoa. vveam similar! 
kept ia readiuesa at the palace. 

Akbar took great delight in a variety of games and fights 
between animals, finm elephants to deer and rams, and from cocks 
to nigbungales. He winsfond of witnessing the performances of 
wrestlers and kept in his court noted wrestlers and boxors from Iran 
and TuraH. Every day two well matched men fought with each 
other, We find among the wrestlers the names of Mirza Khou 
of Gilan; Mohammad Kuli of Tabrez, to whom His Majesty gave 
the title Shei' Baoila, or lion attacker; Sadiq of Bokh,ara; 
Murad of Tiirkistan ; Mohammad Ali of Turau ; Shah Kuli of 
Kurdistan ; Mila! of Abyssinia; Sri Ram, Mangal, Kanhia, Ganesh, 
Anba, Nanak, Ballabhader, &e., of Hindustan. 

Out of curiosity, Akbar liked to see even spiders fight. He 
liad an onquiring mind and his object was to acquire a koowlcdgo 
of natvire and to see the wonders of creation, 

He was fond of hunting. He kept hunting dog.sA and 

tamed antelope.s and panthers to hvmt other wild beasts. Net.s 

were fastened to the horns of tamed antelopes to eutatigle 
wild animals. He remembered the names of all his elephants, 
gave names to his horses, wild hetuscs, antelopes and pigeons 
fUid knew each of thorn by its name. The Ain contains 
regulations for the management of the nunicrous departments of 
domesticated animals and birds and the establishment attached 
to each. Akbar cloatdy supervised each department and took a 
keen interest in it. In the midst of these diversions he <lcs- 
patched important Sl:a,h! bu-siness and passed orders on serious 
State questions of an mgent character, which were brought before 
him. 

Abul Fa-d has giveti; several instance.? of Alcbar’s physical 
,9.<;tivity, coinage and expertne.ss of Btiad. Once iriformation was 

• ^Akbrvt'fi hujitmu': dogs caHve mostly b‘oiH KabriJ, f'frJpeoially ffom fclv-) Hazavii 
IMsitriot, north of RawiU rrodi' Dogs wh ivi oi'iiiiPK-atca ftnil nainos v. eI’o 
them.— 
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giv«a y{’ a 'ilg^er:^^av^lI ifcs' a[)pea«uico ie fcbe Dosteut|- in 

Distrfeii ■ of, lifln.-Muijpsity” t’Aontifieil, tha ftlophant Isafo® pevscaal 
Kiiaa andrspaiieci to ^Ite juDgle. Tb© tiger, tsiDg enKtgei:!, fixed '’’® ^ 


its oIrws in the forehead of tile eiephaat and dragged'i tS'head to 
the grormd, but was^kiUed'by ffiB attoinlants. On another'occasion 
during the hunt (or chase for which drivers are em- 

plbyed) a tiger which had been started attacked' the' Emperor, 
who shot it through the Head atsd killed it. Once, in a bunting 
party, a tiger etruck one of the. men to the ground. His Majesty 
aimed at the .hfate, kitied it aud saved the inan’.s life. In the 
Mutlira. forest a follower became suddenly terrified at the sight 
of a tiger. But Akbar kept his ground and looked furiously at 
the brute, which crOLiehed down and was killed. In 1561, when 
Akbar wa?ja youthof nineteea, .he set out on his return march 
from Malwa to Agra. While riding ahead alone, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Narwar, he suddenly came across a tiger with five cubs 
which came out of tin? jungle on hr; path. Without the slightest 


hesitation, he drew bis sword' and at one blow sent tbo beast's 


head rolling on the ground. When bi.s ^ retinue, which had been 
left beliindj came up. the boy Emporor wa« seen standing quietly 
near bis dead foe. His chiefs rt^eogtrised in him a youth of great 
personal bravery and endowed with cool resolution and deter¬ 
mined action. 


"Various examples arc given of Akbar's valour in the field of jjis prowess, 
battle. The calm devotion, tact ami gallantry he displayed in battll”*’ 
the siege of Chvttor (1.567-68) deserve mention, '"The reigning 
Rana was Ude 0i»gh, son of Rana Sanga, Baber’.s competitoi, ’ 
and the pkee was regarded by the Rajpbts of Mewar as a 
sanctuary of theix' poworj and the stronghold of Hindu indepen¬ 
dence. Akbar prosecuted the siege with great caution and 
regularity, and laid bis trenches after tho faxdiion. of modern 
European warfare.* , He examined the minutest details of 
his approaches and was indefatigable in his Ruperintendence of 
an undertaking which was to serve as a landmark on bis 
path of glory. So concerned was ho about 5 |his war that he made 
a aolema vow to travel , on foot to the grave of the most revered 
saint Moin-ud-din Ohishti of Aj mere, to pay his respects to it, as 


•* Elpinnatone, Vol. II, page 234* 
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soon as the place ahould fall He constructed two salmts or 
•/Ag-mg approaches, formed by gabions and tretichos thrown up 
to reach the walls of the fort, to be breached by miniog. Akhar 
cheered his aoldiers to deeds of valour, and his presence exercised 
a magic influence over them. Akbars own intrepidity and 
contempt for danger set a living example to his followers and 
spnrred them on to deeds of bravery. On one occasion RS he 
was directing the siege operation.s at a place where a lively fire 
of matchlocks and artillery was maintained by the enemy, 
cannon ball from the fort fell near him, but left him untouched, 
although it stretched twenty of hia followers on the ground. 
On another occasion his general, Khan-i-Alain,, was standing 
by his side when a bullet hit him and passed through his coat-ot- 
mail and tunic, but it was checked in the inner garment and 
caused no in)ury, and it was considered that he owed his life to 
the good fortune attendant on the Emperor’s presenoe. Abbar was 
so unremitting in hia seal and activity that he would often take 
up a gun and fire at one of the enemy on the ramparts of the 
citadel with effect. One night, as he was visiting the trenches, 
ho perceived, by the fitful light, among the host of Rajpoote, a 
person of eomraanding aspect armed in mail directing the repairs 
of the trenches by torch-light. Forthwith the Emperor snatched 
Sangram, his favorite gun, from his attendant and shot him in 

the forehead. At this time Akbar was not aware who his victim 
was. Presently, he turned to Raja Bhagwan Daa and remark¬ 
ed that " he felt afraid from his sbeadines of hand that ho must 
have hit his mark." In truth, he had brought down his for- 
midable foe, for the fallen hero was no other than the lion of 
Chittor, Jay Mai, governor of the place, u chief of great courage 
and ability. The garrison, on seeing that their gallant loader 
was no more, lost all heart, and abandoning the trenches, with¬ 
drew to the interior of the fort. The body of Jay Mai was 
carried to the tomb, where the women committed themselves 
to the flames with their leader’s body, Nino queens, five prin¬ 
cesses, with two infant sons, and many wives of o6mmander.s 
immolated themselves oif; the burning pyre. The men ran out 
to meet death, and, the Mohammedans mounting the ramparts 
\moppo.sed, a desperate fight took place, in which eight thousand 
Rajpoots fell. By day-break Chittor was reclueed and Akbar, 
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moiiiitii^g hie olophaiit» Avsma?i it; in tmunph. 

Prom the ramparts of the fort there waved now in the place 
of the sun banner of the Rana, the green standard of Islam, 

Gn 8th February 1658,; Akbar, in -pursuance of his vow 
> travelled barefooted and in homely garb^ with a small retinue, to¬ 
wards Aj mere, tc) pay his hhmhge to the shrine of the sain t He 
had travelled as far as Mandelgarb when one of the disciples at 
the shrine heard the Saint in his dream saying that His Holiness 
had been atronglj impressed with <he sense of piety and devo¬ 
tion which the Emperor entertained for hihi/ and that conso- 
quently he was pleased to direct that his Majesty should, 
di»|enso with continuing further a journey so inconvenient 
to himself, Accordingly, the Emperor performed the remainder 
of his journey on horse-back until within one stage of Ajmere 
when he alighted and resumed his journey on foot, reaching 
the mausoleum safely on Sunda 3 ?', the 6th March, 1658. 

In opmmemomtion of his victory at Chittore, Akbar caused 
a pyramidal column of white stone, 35 feet high, to be erected 
oil the ^spot where his tent had stood. The summit was crown¬ 
ed with a huge lamp, access to which was obtained by a spiral 
inner staircase. It is called Akbar’s dfya, or Akbar^s lamp. 

Another Tneasure which Akbar adopted to commemorate the 
event was the conatraction of two gigantic stone elephants with statues of 
the figures of Jey Mai and Patta, the Rajput generals of Chittor 
sitting on each. The Mahrattas. when they captured Delhi, 
towards the end of last century, wreaked their vengeance by 
breaking them to pieces and burying the pieces uoderground. 

After the Mutiny the English found them uninjured, but riderless, 
buried 12 feet underground. They were disinterred, and one 
of them now stands in the public garden at Delhi. 

Akbar generally bunted leopards thirty or forty kos from 
Agra, hie had the faculty of taming a newly caught leopard for 
the chase in the short space of eighteen clays. The royal leo¬ 
pard-keepers (of whom there were some two hundred) with diffi¬ 
culty trained it in a space of two or three nk)nthSi 

Two remarkable stories of leopard-taming are mentioned by Remarkable 

Abul Fazl, and are credited as miracles of Akbar. Once 

, - 5 11 leopard- 

leopard which had been caught, at a mere hint from His Majesty, 
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and without anj previous traixjiiBg, brought a prey for Akbar, 

‘ Those who were preseut had tlioir eye 3 opehed to truth/ At an¬ 
other time, ‘ attracted by the vvonderfai iniflueuce of the loving 
heart of His Majesty/ a leopard followed the iBipeiial stdto 
out collar or cliaiti, aud tfoeyod every ooinnif^nd like a se^ 
man. Once a tame deer tnade friendship with a tame leopard. 
They lived together and enjoyed each otber^s company. The 
leopard, when let loose against other dper, would not molest them. 
Previously leopards were never allowed to remain at liberty 
towards the close of the day; but, ixx conseqaenee of the practical 
rules of training framed by Akbar, they were, m his time, let loose 
in the evening and yet remained obedient. The practice of blind-* 
folding them was discontinued, and they were kept witliout 
covers for their heads without becoming uriinanageable or molest¬ 
ing by-standers. 

Deer were hunted by tamed leopards, They got the scent of 
the prey and indicated its position. They were taught, 
after having been shown a deer from a distance, to lie in 
ambush until the time came for them to spring and catch 
the animal. The feats performed by this animal show 
what artifices he resorts to in capturing his prey. In order 
to conceal himself, he would raise up dust with his fore feet and 
hind legs, or lie down so flat that it would be impossible to distin¬ 
guish him from the surface of the ground. Akbar was greatly 
skilled in deer hunting. He coukl tell, by merely seeing the 
hide, to what hunting ground the deor had belonged. 

Deer were also hunted with deer. A tamed and trained 
deer was let off, with a net put over his horns, which in the course 
of the struggle with the wild deer caused the latter's horn, or foot, 
or ear, to be entangled in it, whereupon the hunters, whb lay in 

ambush, came and caught it. 

Many stories are related of the sagacity and fidelity of deer. 
Abul Fazl gives an account of mo trained deer Avhich caused 
much sensation at Court. It had rim away from Allahabad, 
where it had been take^u from the Punjab, and, after crcssing 
rivers and plains, returned to its home in the Punjab and rejoined 
its former keeper. The sound of musical instruments fascinates 
deer, as also does singing, Akbar, however, disapproved of 
these methods of hunting deer, 
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; and tile aaimala l)orn in captivity 
wore enipbyed fw lviivuting pttj'poses. His Majesty devised new 
methods of Ixvrating deer. The skiuS vvere often given away to 
poor people as presp ats. 

In fnlHhnent of a yow made by Akbar on the bii'th'day of 
the heir-apparent, Saleai, he never bunted on i’ridays. B.e 
used the Siah-gosh, a plucky little anitual, for hunting tbe 
hare and the fox. It also killed black deer. 

Previously, wild elephants were hunted with the aid of the Elephnut 
beating of drums and blowing of pipes ; the noise thus created 
confuaiug the vmwieldy animal and frightening it, they ran 
in all directions in their terror, when the hunters threw ropes 
round their necks or feet and caught them. Tame female ele¬ 
phants were also employed in catching wild elephants. The 
driver stretched himself.on the back of the female elephant and 
became iHGtiouless, so as not to betray his presence. The male 
elephant approached the female and was caught hy means of 
ropes.. Another uifithod was to cause wild elephants to full into 
a pit covered With grass, where they were then starved and kept 
without water until tamed. Another was to catch elephants by 
kindling fires and making much noise round their retreat, where 
an artificial door was put on one side of an artificial ditch. The 
animal was driyon to it and caught with a rope, His Majesty 
invented a new method of catching herds of wild eletdiants. They 
were surrounded An three sides by drivers, one side bciug left 
open) at which several female elephants were stationed. The male 
elephants apprpachiug from all sides to cover the females, the 
latter were gradually conducted to an enclosure, whither the 
males followed and were caught 

Akbar w,as very fond of hunting with hawks and trained fal- Hunting 
couB, shahin (toyfkl white falcons), mid shanqar (a black eyed 
species of falcon), and tnade them perform curious feats. He 
gave his b(i$has (sparrow hawks) several nafues. He also trained 
hasliat, ba?iTis,shikrahs, lMqars,jhagars,charffhe,recki8, tarmatAs, 
nuareluSi dhoUs, mokhim, Apaxtosys and quails for game and took 
great delight in sport of’this kind. There were Mir Shikars (or 
superintendents of the cliase) taught these birds to chase and 
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attack othera; Tender the: Miv SkihaTS were Ahdis and :OtH0i’ 
soldiers and foot'hen, tilosbly Kashfuins and Hindustanis. Birds 
were also received in the Imperial aviary a,a pesh-kiMh (ot irihuta), 
the aviary being in the charge of an officer called Qush 
(superintondeut of the aviary). . 

Hunting with partridge afforded much amusement. A train¬ 
ed partridge being put in a cage, hair-nete; were placed round it. 
On a signal from the fowler the bird began to sing; .and its voice 
attracted wild birds, which, coming to pay it a friendly visit, were 
entangled in the snares. 

The hunting of water-fowl also afforded much entertainment. 
They were caught by hawks, or bus falcons, while swiinming 
about, and were kept down till the hunters, with their boat, came 
and seiised them. A rather curious way of catching them is 
mentioned by Abul Fazl. An artificial water-fowl of skin, with 
wing.s, beak and tail, was made. The body was hollow, and two 
holes were left in the skin to look through. I'he hunter pub 
his head into it and stood in the water up to his neck, so that the 
figure of the bird only could be seen. He then went slgwly to 
wards the birds, who took the figure for one of their own species, 
whereupon the fowler pulled them, one after another, below the 
water. Other devices were also employed in the catching of 
birds. 

Frogs were also trained toseizc sparrows,: which afforded much 
amusement. 

Akbar was fond of all manly sports and cxerci-ses. He was arr 
excellent player of ohaugan (hockey) and encouraged his Amirs 
to play it. According to his historian, he ‘ saw in it the means of 
acquiring promptitude and decision.’ Mt tested the value of a 
man and strengthened the Iwnds of friendship.' It revealed 
concealed talents. It taught men the art of riding; it prompted 
courage; it accustorued animals to perform feats of agility and 
obey the reins. His Majesty astonished the spectators by the 
quickness of his motions and the ease and promptitude with which 
he hit the ball. He hit it in various ways and struck it while it 
was still in the air. He could play ohaugan in the dark of the 



■Bighfc, which caused ho -less astooisliraeut to those with preten¬ 
sions to being well versed in this artu 


Akbav called pigeoa-tlying Jsi'igSaOT 00%^^ He oc~ pi„eoa. 
copied himself in this aimusement with a sOnse of appreciation 
of the mystenos of nature which gifted a little creatur© like 
tho pigeon with a sagacity peoulias: to it, and with a view Of setting 
an example to men of obedience to the commands of authority. 

It was, so his biographer niaintatns, from high motives that His 

Majesty paid so much attention to this amusement. 

Preseats of pigeoirs for the Emperor were sent by the kings 
of Iran and Turan, whije merchants also brought many varieties 
from diforimt countries. Akbar was fond of pigeons while very 
.young ; ho discontinued pigeoK-Hying on growing to manhood, 
but on mature consideration again took to it. 

A beautiful and well trained pigeon of bluish colour belonging' 
to Ehan-i-Azam (lokal Tassh Khan, Akbar’s foster brother, fell 
into His Majesty's hands. It was named Mohua, and the Em¬ 
peror was so tiiaoh pleased with its beauty and colour that he 
made it the chief of the Imperial pigeons. Several excellonb 
pigeons descended from it and gob the. names As/i/ci (weeper), 
Farimd (the fairy), Ailntos (the diamond) and fitcZi (Alo 
Eoyal). 'rhese, again, produced tho choicest pigeons, and tho 
species are mentioned in detail in the Ain. Akbar was an 
e.'jcollent judge of,pigeons and carefully distinguished their several 
classes, for each of which seperate aviaries were con¬ 
structed. 

Pigeons were taught variou.s feats, besides flying in the air in 
large numbers together, such as ascending and descending, now 
• moving in one direction and now in another, at one time sitting 
on the umbrella and at another flying and beating the adversary’s 
flock of pigeons, also in the act of flying, all at the whistle of the 
players, or on signs madeby moving backwnrd and forwards a flag 
attached to a long bamboo. They were made to perform the hazi^ 
or lying on the back with the feet upwards and quickly turning 
round, and ckarkh (a, rapid movement ending with tho pigeon 
throwing itself over in a full circle) and many other interesting 

go 
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feats. Pigeons were kept for the sake of such sports as much as 
for the beauty of their plumage. The excellence of the form and 
the diversified hue of the birds were always objects of gratification 
to the Euipeyor, 

According to the Ain, there were more than twenty 
thousand pigeons at the court, five hundred of which were of 
the finest breed called These were held, in great repute 

for their skill and for their many colours, which were very pleasing. 
Tuinhlers were much admired. The Empei'or was :so fond of 
pigeons that ho would take them to his camp on cots carried by 
bearers. When the camp broke up, the pigeons followed. He 
improved the species of pigeons by cross-breeding, a thing never 
practised before. His intimate k>iowledge of the breeding of 
these birds caused no small amount of astonishment and adihira- 
tion to his courtiers. 

■ Akbar was prompt in punishing enemies and showed them no 
mercy; but he was excessively kind to friend.? for whom ho en¬ 
tertained feelings of atfectiou. This feeling was mutual, .Abul 
Fazl gives several instances of this. An incident is related in 
the description of the 7th year of the reign, 1582, A.t)., the 
scene of the tragedy, connected with it being the citadel 
of Agra. 

Adhatn Khan, son of Maham Angah, was a noble of Akbar’s 
Court with a rank of 6,000. He and Monim Khan, Khan-i- 
Khuna-ny both envied and hated Mohammed Bhamsuddin Atgah 
Khan, the fo.ster father of Akbar. On the night of 1 2th Ram- 
r-an, when Monim Khan, Atgah Khan, Shahabuddin Ahmad 
Khan and other grandees, were holding a State council in the 
I)ewan-i-Khas of the fort, Adhatn Khan suddenly entered the hall 
with a number of followers. All rose to greet him, when Adhatn* 
Khan struck Atgah Khan with a dagger and made a sign to 
Khushara, one of his armed retainers, to despatch him, Khusham, 
having drawn his dagger, struck Atgah a blow with it on . the 
breast. Atgah fled if; the direction of the door-way, but fell down 
in the court-yard of the Dowlat Khana and instantly expired. 
Adhara, with drawn dagger in his hand, then repaired to the 
sleeping apartment of the Emperor, who had been awakened by 
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the aoisQ iu the State Hall. His Majesty came out, sword in 
baud, and cried, “ Why have you killed my foster father, you son 
of a bitch (baoha-i4am) Adham, seizing both the arms of 
Akbar with his hands, answered him : ' Stop a moment, your 
Majesty, and first enquire.' Akbar drew away his hands and 
struck Adham a blow in the face, 

Adham was a powerfur man, but the blow inflicted was so 
severe that he fell to the ground. ‘ Whs<t .yo« looking at’ ? 
said Akbar to two of the bye-afcanders, Farhat Khan and 
Sankram ? ‘ bind the man.’ This was obeyed, and, by order of 
Akbar, Adham Khan , was thrown down from the dais (fia/a) of 
the Dewan Khana to the ground, with his head downwards. Lite 
nob being quite extinct, he \vaa dragged by the hair of the head 
to the terrace and again thrown down, which completed his 
death. The corpses of Adham Khan and Atgah Khan were sent 
to Delhi to he interred thercj, 


Maham Angah, * the mother of Adham Khan, was ill at Delhi iMahaiu 
when the events above-mentioned took place. Believing that her ‘ 
son had only been iraprisoiied, she repaired to Agra. Akbar, on 
seeing her, said ; ‘ He had killed my foster father, and I have taken 
his life.’ He consoled the old lady, who left the hall saying: ‘ Your 
Majesty has done well.’ Her mo.lady increased and she died of a 
broken heart within forty days of the death of her sotr. Her corpse 
was sent to Delhi; Akbar, with the entire court, following it per¬ 
sonally for a few^pacce, with tears in his eyes. M'S also sat in 
mourning. At Delhi a moniiraentf of great beauty was built 
over the remains of Adham Khan and Maham Angah, by the 
orders of the Emperor, 

In the same way, Akbar consoled Mirza Aziz tcolca, son of 
Atgah Khan, I on the death of his father. The body of Atgah 

» Maham Angah waa one of Akbai’a nurses an<l attended on Akbar from t,lio 
cradle till after his aceesaion. Her influonco in the Hnram and over Akbar him¬ 
self w'aa unbounded. She played a conspicuous part in bringing about the full 
of Bahram Khan. 

-tThe tomb of Adhanv Khau, othenvisa knowj); .as lihiil Bhnlinn. or the 
Labynntli, stands on the of the road leading from the Qntub Minar. Delhi ta 
tlm village Mahtauh, within five imnutes walk of the Minar. It is an octegbh. 

with a diameter of 2110 feet. 

$Tho tonib of Mohanmod Shamsuddin Atgah Khan, surnamed Asim Khan, is 
situated m the vulago of Nizarauddin Autia, Delhi, within 20 yards of the tonib 
of the Saint. It was built by his second aon Mirza Aziz Gokal Tash Khan 
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, Khan ’ivas removed to Delhi aatl buriied in. the viUago of Nizam'# 
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With a vie V to keeping hlmsolf informed of the real coodi- 
iioQ of his people, and as safeguard against the mal-practiccs of 
his oliicialsj tliat tlie weak might not suffer at the hands of tho 
strong, His MajesLy used to visit the dilferenfc quarters of the 
city and suburbs in disguls^v In convxeotion with the events of 
the 6th year of the reign, Abul Fax! notices an interesting 
incident relating to the Smperors appoaro-nce in disgubio in the 
suburbs of Agra, related to him by His Majesty hirnselb In the 
town of Bharaich, in Oudh, a grand fair is held annually at the 
tomb of Sdldr Idasud, agenerci of the arr-aiea of Mahmud, v/Iio 
fell a martyr in one of the battles fought in India by that 
con(|ueror, and spears are displayed on the occasion in. honour of 
the saint s meniory. Large muffitudea of people joined the fair 
from Agra In the suburbs of tiro city itself a largo fair was 
held in memory of the saint ;t Akbar joined one of the Agra 
fairs in disguise, and was xTalking at random, when ho xvas re¬ 
cognised by one of the roughs, This individual informed his 
associates of what he had seen, and liie men began to look at the 
king with marked attention. Akbar, noticing this, instantly 
changed his face with such a skill that the fellows who 
had obsonwccl hiiiA fell into doubt regarding his identity, were 
puzzhid and conh ssed tluit they had been, mistaken and the 
person seen by them was not Akba.r. The Emperor's own aocoxint 
as given by him to Abul Fas^l and quoted by Hie latter in his 
book, is highly hitercsting. '“'Having noticed what the men 
i^aid, I instantly moved one of my eyes, so as to appear >squint eyed 
and changed my fece in such a manne:* as not to be recognised 
by any body ay ho had ever seen me. .Having thus changed my 
features, I coat.iDued my rambles through the fair quite unconcern¬ 
ed and with the utmost c^unposure of mind, lookhrigat the objeetB 
iu tho fair. Tho moo. having sc.rutioised me carefully, said to 
each ^)ilicr: ‘ Certainly, the king has not such eyes or features, 

'* riie toinb of Mir^ja Am: Gok'iiTaiJh, the foater brotlier of Akbar, is situated 
al)out 20 yurd.s from the tomb of Aden KIi^iD; hi"' father., iu .Delhi. It is n (19 fee?^ 
Rqnare hall, of ^ixuy four piller.-j, aiul i.'s .hcai.o called Oliou.satU .Khamba. It vv;tv;-; 
built by the iVl be r». himself duriiijy hia ''the pillara, SJCL'ecQ^Sl, floor and 

ceilirtg of the :'fab are all of Duirbie. 

i This faiv -jailed Oharion ka mJa .in held xa Agra, It is aho held iu 
many otlier large towus of India, 






lie ia not the king.’ I then silently retired from the .scone and 
entered the place.”—A.btil Fazl writ-is that, as His ivlsjesty nur- 
rated the .story to lilm, he, by way of il.lustvAiioti, moved one ot his 
eyes and changed his face just as ho had done at the fair, 
thus affording amusemont as well as iusrruolioiji to his learned 
Irieud and prudent minfelcr. 

Akbar possohsed a witty genius, and his .familiar couvensatiun ^yitty 
\v.rs full of humour. Once Shah FAni, a fjoet and a Chaughattai 
Turk of .noMo descent, said in Akbar’s presence that no one 
surpas, 9 ed him in three O’s—chess, combat, composition. where¬ 
upon the Emperor replied that he had forgotten a fourth, 
conceit. FAni was distinguished for personal courage in wav and 
was proud ol it. 

He was a good physiognomist and had the power of 
througli num at .% glance.. He was a believer in lucky and mist. 
uuiHcLy days. This was due, of course, to his frieudehip with 
the Pandits and Brahmans. 

Akbar could neither read nor v rite, but he was gifted with a Akbar’s I..J 
marvellous memory, penetrating judgment, ctuickuess of fancy, 
and wise forecast. Ho had an extensive library, both in the 
Assembly Hall and the Havarn, which was di vided into several 
parts. The books consisted cl Hindi, f’ersian, Arabic, Greek and 
Kasiiracrian works. His Majesty had every hook read to bun 
fronv begitndng to end. At whfUever page the .reader stopped 
daily, His Majesty made a mark witi> his own pen, and the reading 
was renewed the following day from the place iso marked. His 
hkajesty rewarded the reader with gold or silver coin, according 
to the number of page.s read to him. He was never tired of 
having a book rc;ad to him over again, but took renewed 
delight in rehearing it. 

Akbar obsorved no class or race distinction in bestowing State 
oiSocs. From the lowest to the highest appolntmenb in the gift 
Ol the Crown, every post was open to all his subjects, whatevor 
their creed or nationality. Hindus were promoted side by side with 
Mohammedans and enjoyed equally his confidence and regard. 

He paid no regard to hereditary .influence or genealogy, or ances- 
tral fame, but favoured those who excelled in manners and 
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attainmonts. He employed in his military sei‘vice people of .all 
classes, Jews, Fersiaas, Turanis, Georgians, Pathans, Afghans, 
Kasbmeris, isc,, ‘ because,’ maintained he, ‘ one class of people, if 
employed to the exclusion of othei’S, would cause rebellions, as 
in the case of the Uzbocks and Quazilbashes, who dethroned their 
kings and raised the standard of revolt.’ 


Systum oi Higher Officers of State who held grants of land and enjoyed 
monthly salaries, might require money to meet their wants, 
cers. or fall into pecuniary embarrassment. Under such circumstances, 

it would be contrary to Government rules to ask for a present. 
To provide for this contingency, His Majesty appointed a trea¬ 
surer and a separate Mir Arz, who were to advance money to 
officers on loan, without prejudice to their dignity and honour, 
and without the annoyance of delay. Nothing was charged for 
the first year j in the second year the debt was increased by a 
sixteenth: in the third year by one-eighth. In the tenth year the 
sum was doubled, and after that there was no further increase. 
His Majesty also made donations and gave away elephants, horses 

audlfwSnts others. A trea¬ 

surer wag always in waiting at court, and alms were freely given 
to needy people, who also had daily, monthly, or yearly, stipends 
assigned to them, 


Alms, 


CcromoTty o£ . His Majesty was Aveighed twice a year against each of the 
Majesty* following articles, namely, gold, quicksilver, perfuipis, copper 
drugs, ghee, iron, rice, milk, seven kinds of graiQf,and salt, which 
Avere all giveu away in alms. Sheep, goats, and fowls, to the 
number of years His Majesty had lived, were also given UAvay as 
charity. On the lunar birthday he was weighed against eight 
articles, silver, tin, cloth, lead, fruits, mustard, oil and vegetables. 
On both occasions the birthday ceremony Avas celebrated with 
great eclat, and donations and grants of pardon were be.«towocl 
on people of all ranks. 


Birfcli-day 

Goremony. 


Tlie real 
rolision 
of Akbar. 


Much has been said about the religious views of Akbar, but 
the question oevcrthelels remains unanswered, Avhat religion he 
really professed. Thera is no doubt that hia tolerant notions 
and independent ideas displayed themselves in his early years. 
They did not proceed from contempt for the religion of the Quran, 



or want of feith, iu tlie texts of Islam, But wem rather the out¬ 
come of a ooiitemplative miad, natarally given to research and 
investigation* In the early part of lus reign, he was a Mtisal- 
man of orthodox type, visiting the mausoleums of saints and 
paying obeisance and reverance to religious men. Even up to the 
21st year of his reign, he spoke seriously of a pilgrimage to 
Mecca. It was not «util the twenty-fourth year of his reign 
{A. D. 1679) that his religious ideas see ki to have undergone 
a change. Notwithstanding his singular eccentricities, which at 
One time made hitn appear in the public hall of audience with 
the Hindu saffron mark on his forehead and at another prostrat¬ 
ing lumself before fire ; now worshipping the sun, again causing 
himself to be worshipped j now placing the Christian Cross on his 
forehead, and again disputing the revelation claimed for the 
Quran, it seems that, whatever he may have been persuaded to do 
or adopt, by the persuasive eloi|uence of his eouneillors, Abiil 
Fazl and Fyzi, known apostates from Islam, he never, in bis 
heart, lost respect for the religion of his ancestors. This is 
manifest from the fact that the same Badaoni who has laboriously 
detailed the king’s innovations in religion, has, in connection with 
the events of 990 A. S. (1582 A. D.}, noted a circumstance which 
shows that the King never, at heart, gave up hia respect for 
Islam. The author writes;— 

“ At this time Shah Abu Turab and Itimad Khan Gujrati,'who 
had been together on a journey to Hijas:, returned and brought 
with them a stene of great weight, which required a strongman 
to lift it. A footprint was clfarly to be seen on it, .and Shah 
Abu Tuyab declared it to be the impression of the foot of the 
Prbphet (God bless him and bis family and give them peace). 

viy-wJ Cfc/’Qj J}) liyik ya 

Wo have engraved tby foot's impression on tbo tablet of our grave, 

In orclor that nntil iho day of resarroction oar head may bo under 

tby foyt, . 

His Majesty went a distance of four,ko3S* to receive it and 
commanded his Amirs to carry it by turns' a few steps, and in this 
way they brought it to the city.”f 

’• The Emperor at this time (1682) resided in Futtehpiir. 
t Badaoni n, 310. 
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240 AiCmB, AND HIS- COiHBT. 

Th0 wbols coudact of Akbar through life shows that he I'etilly 
■professed no religion. The whole aita of Ms life seefes to have 
heen to be at peace with ail and respect so much of each religion 
as seeined to him to be based on jdsfc principles. His disgnst 
with the Hullahs was caused chiefly by the machinationB of 
Sheikh Mobarak and his two sons, who had Buffered personal 
wrongs at their hands before they becaino the chief facourlteB' of 
Akbar. His lore for the Ilindns was teal. It was based bn 
policy, and he was greatly influenced by his Hindu wiyas,* 
whom be desired to please. He believed ia the existenee rtf 
God and respected men of piety' and sanctity in all religions, Ha 
was susceptible offlattei'y and thought there was no harm if he 
gave hirnself out as a viceregent of God upon earthj; a position 
which, 8.a a king, he actually held. He believed in the ornnipotehcO 
of God, and thought that^ as the one favoured by Him, his aotioni^i 
which he understood really proceeded from Him, might affect 
the welfare of the community in matters yet in the womb of 
futurity. Hence his declarations as the leader of nations and 

his taking people into dificipleshipi 

The Empire under Akbar was divided into fifteen Bubas dr 
Provinces,! which were subdivided into 105 Sirltars, which, again, 
were split into Parganas, or Mahals, regrouped into dasturs, 
or administrative jurisdictions. Agra was a Suba, as well as a 
Sirkar, The Sirkar of Agra, a tract of 1,864 square miles, com¬ 
prised 31 Parganas, which were grouped into fi ve Dasiun, vh., 
Hawaii, Agra, Etawa, Bfena and Mandawa. 

The royal princes held Mansabs, or military ranks, from 
10,000 to 7,000 horse. After them came 30 Mansabdars, varying 
from 5,000 to 10. TJie sokliera under the MansaMars were 
recruited from the clans of which they were the head. The 
monthly pay of a commander of 5,000 varied from Rs, 10,637 to 
Bs. 30,000; of 1,000 from Rs. 8,015| to Rs. 8,000 ; of a captain 
of 100 from Ra.3l3 to Rs. 780, The rank-holders had to provide 
horses, elephants, camdis, arras, &c„ out of their salaries. Each 
Mansabdar was to provide horses in proportion to bis command, 

» Aklmr married two Hindit Kajput prixiceases^ 

t These : Allahabad, Agr4, Ovidh, Ajmere. Ahmedafoadi Behar, Bengali 
Delhi, Kabul, Lahore, Multan, Malwa, Borar, Khatides and Ahmednagar, 









'fill- of, was reqiHr 


■^’he revenue system of Akhar was essentially the same as that 
itttrocluced by Sher Sliah Sar, A%han. He only carried that 
systeitt into effect which Sher Shall was miablo to extend lo; all 
fiarls of ladia during hk ehort reign. The objects of this systciii' 
were three-fold— 

To obtain a oonect measurement of air lands. ■ 


2. To ascerlain the prodv 
the Govern merit revenue on it, 


iiioney the Governnient slia; 


prorkice. 


He worked out this system under Tndar Mai and Mozafff 
Khan,, both eminent (inaociciu His e.stiniuted annual gro! 
titcouie, acesording to Edward Thonms, was £32,000,000. 


Akbar’s Harem, according to the J in, comprised more tljan 
five thousand women, for each of whom a separate apartment 
was allorved. Tliey w'ere divided into several section.?, and there 
were female Daroghas to superintend each seel ion. 'riic women 
of the highest rank each received from Its. 1,B10 to 1,028 rnpees 
per mensem. Under Shah Jahan and AiiraiigKeb, the Queeik 
and Pr-incesees drew nuich larger salaries. Mumtaz Mahal, wife of 
f^hah Jaban, was allowed ten lakh.s, and the Bcgam Salieh, sister of 
Aurangzeb, twelve lakhs per annum. Tins inside of the Harem, 
in Afcbar’a time, was gvmrded by eh.a.ste aii(l .sober women, the 
meet trustworthy of them being placed about the Eisijieror’s 
apartmetits, Qatside the enclosure were placed eunuchs, attd 


Impetial 
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beyond them Rajpub guardsj the \vntc!niiieo at the ga tes being the 
last of the guards.* 

The Imperial hoasebold did not differ materially Irora tliat ot 
the later soverpigtts; the expenditure iu 1585 \va8, R.s. 7,729,66.8, 
althongll the salaries of several officers of the coui't figured ip 
the military budget, : , • 

A knar had eight wi ves :— 

1. Sultana Eaqia Bcgam, daughter of Mirza H,audal, iiuch? of. 
Akbar. She was Akbar’a first wife. She tended Shah Jalian; and 
Nurjahan, after the nuircler of Slier Afgan, staid with her, 
Akbar had no children by . her. She died in her 84tlryear.;m 
ips (1625 A. D.),or the 20th year ;pf Jahmigirip reign. , 

2. Sultana Salema Begam, daiighter of Mirza Kuruddiu, 
Mohammad and Gul Hukh Begam (a daughter of Baber). 
Behram Khan monied her in the beginning of Akbai’s reign. 
After the death of Behram Khan, Akbar married her. in 968 
(1560 A. D.). Her poetical name was Mukhfi {concealed). 

3. The daughter of Raja Behari Mai and sister of Raja 
Bhagwan Das, married to Akbar in Sambhar, in 968 (1560). 

4. The beautiful wife of Abdulwasi, married in 970 (1662.). 

5. Jodh Bai, or princess of Jodhpur, the mother of Jahangir, 
called Mariam ul Zamam.f She died in the month orRajah, 1032 
(1622 A.D.),or the 17th year of Jalulagir’s reign. 

6. Bibi Doulat SliAd. 

7. A daughter of Abdullah Khan MoghaL 

■8, A. daughter of Mirau Mobarak Shah, of Khandes. 

Akbar had three sons, Sultan Salem (the Emperor Jahangir); 
Sultan Morad audSultan Danial; and three daughters, Shahzada 
Khanara, born three months .after Salem; Shukrunnissa Begam, 
w,]io, in 1001 (1.592), was married to Mirza Shah Eukhy and 
Aram Bano Begam, both born after Sultan Danial.t ^ 

« The .Mogliftl Emperor4liveii in the same style as the' oW R^as. 

They kept extensive seraKlios, went out in camp with Pb'^ir arnnes, took meir 
wives with them to camp and were gnardeil hy armed women, they also tooX 

ihtir traiaed beasts witn tiieir carnp- 

*t Akbar’a tBOtlier luid the title Marian Makani 

% For an of their to mba see Chajjter lit' 






THE EMPEROR AKBAR; '2‘iB 

.n? Wiisi a strongly built man, with a haudBomc face, and 

charming nmi'iners. Tlie Portuguese Jesuits who went from Goa, oharaov, 
deEcribt; him as “a mat), of about fifty, white like a European, 
and of sagacious intellect.” He was of middle height, but rather 
inclined to be tall, and, like his father, having a tendency to he 

corpulent, which, however, was well kept in check by thb physi¬ 
cal activity for ytdiich he was so much noted. Like Taimur, he 
had long arms and hands. His complexion was nut-coloured ; his 
forehead open ; hia eyes black, and his eyebrowa joined each 
Other : from opposite directions ; under these bu.shy brows his 
eyes sparkled with stately dignity. The lion’s strength which 
he poseesaed was probably due to ihC extraordinary breadth oi 
his chest Jind to his long sinewy arms and hands, A fleshy wart 
on the left side of his nose gave his countenance additional grace, 

<®nd phyaiognoinists considered it very auspicious. He possessed 
a loud, cotmnanding voice, and his Speech was elegant and pleas¬ 
ing. He possessed prodigious strength, and was proud of it and 
of his sporting feats, hia hunting exploits, his riding excursions 
and his mastery over elephants. His iron constitution enabled him 
to undergo toil and fatigue. On one occasion he rode from 
Agra to Ajmere (220 miles) in two successive days. He was 
both affable and majestic, forbearing and severe. Although he 
had to fight many battles and effected reforms in the civil 
administration of his country such as had never been inlroducod 
before, yet he .so judiciously arranged his time that he found 
ample leisure fot increasing his knowledge and for prosecuting 
sportive pursuits.'' He was never fcnd of war, buT Was always 
ready to take the field and was fir tn and decided in action. 

He was .generous towards a conquered foe and respected the 
law of Manu in regard to kingcraft which provides, that “ when 
ft Raja has conquered a country, he should respect the laws of tho 
country ; or he may form an alliance with the Raja whom he has 
conquered and act in union with him, for, by securing a firm ally 
a Rftja obtains greater srength than by gaining wealth and 
territory." Following these noble principles, Akbar not only for¬ 
gave his vanquished opponents, but raised,,them highest 

rank of local nobility. He protected his Hindu subjects by 
the abolition of slavery and the poll-tax, and .sheltered their 
priesta and temples. He tolerated all religions. Jahangir, who 





Hi;:, advice 

hia soil. 
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!;eld different notions from those of his father on religion^ fhns 
describes A'char’s views on the sijbjeot in b.b atitobiognlpby. 

Having O.U one occasion^*, pyrites he, *‘abko(l Any iathoT: W 
he had forbidden any one to prevent or interfere with the build¬ 
ing of these haunts of idolatry (i. e. Hindt» temples) h/s reply 
was in the follt^w'ing terms:—‘ My dear child,, I inn! oiyself a 
pui<«aarit monarch, the shadow of God npon eariin I have seen 
that He bestows the blessings of His gracious Providenec upon n)\ 
his creatures wiilmut dk-tinctioii, IH .should I discharge the 
duties of my exalted stalion, ivere I to withhold compassion 
and indulgence froin any of those entrusted to nrf charge. 
With all of the human race, with all of God's ere at orea^, 
I am at f)eace; why, then, should 1 permit myself, fbr any 
consideration^ to be the cause of molestatiou or aggressiou 
to any one? Besides, are not five parts in si^ of mankind 
either Hindus or aliens to the faith 5 and were I to be 
governed by motives of the kind suggested in your enquiry*, 
what alternative could I have but to pUt them all to death ? I 
have, therefore, thought it toy wisest plan to let these men alone* 
v^hPA Tft IS'either iv<5 it to be forgotten, that tho class of whom Wc are speak- 
common with the other inhabitants of Agra, are usefully 
Agift, engaged, either in the piniiUils of science or of improvements lor 

the benefit of mankind, and have in nnmerons insiai)Ce&‘ arrived 
fit the highest distinctions in the State, there being, indeed, to be 
found in this city men of t)very description and of every 
religion on the face of the earth.''' 


Hia Idea Of 
tijo Hindug. 


U’h(^ ICmper* 
01 ’ii 


I'he causes of the Etnpetorls illness have been explained in 
the chapter on the history of Agra.* It v/as chidiy brought 
abotit by depression of spirits and venation. One immediate cause 
was the Avorry and oxcitetnent caused by the ooiiduct oi Khus- 
roAv, the eldest son of Salem (Jahangir), at an elephant} 
fight. Salem had an elephant knoAvn by the name ot Giran 
bar Avlnch Avas sijpposed to be a match for any elephant 
belonging to Akbar's stables, but whose strefigth Avas believed 
U) be only equal to thaf one of KJuisro\vb’ tde[dia.ntsf Ahbar, 

theri'forc ordered a fight, to see which of thorn would prove the 
drauipion. A Ught was arranged. The custom in such combats 


vSee payees 21 and 22 
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-■bMiv'ceu two elephants was to keep a thiid iu rendiuess, as 
Taiancha, i.e., Ip assist any animal when it was severely handled 
by its adversary, xlt the show, Akbar and Khinam (Shah Jalian) 
sat in one window. Salem and Khusrow were on horseback 
in the W'licte'rt. Girflwba}’completely defeah'd A lrup; and, as 
he was being worsted; elephant w-as sent forward 

to assist A Balern’s men, anxious to see the final victory 
won by G'iranter, pelted the yatoiicArt with stones and wounded 
the driver. Akbar was; aunoyod at this, and sent Khitrram 
to Salem to ask him no! to break the rules, as ail the elephants 
would be eventually his. Salem said that the attack with stones 
had not received his sanction, and Khurram, satisfied with this 
answer, returned to his grandfather. An attempt was llien made 
to separate the elephants by means of tire works, but in vain. It 
so happened that Qiranhar heat tfie Ikbmicha elephant also, and 
the defeated elephants, running away worsted, throw themselvea 
into the river Jumna. Akbar was more annoyed at this; but 
his anger was intensified when fChusrow Openly abused his 
father in unmeasured terms in the bearing of the Emperor 
Akbar rose and withdrew, in great disgust, and, next morning, he 
sent for his physician. Ali, and told him that the bad behavLur 
of Khu!5row had caused him much vexation and made him ill. 

He was attacked by dysentery, or acute diarrhoea. His phyaieian 
refrained for ^%ht days from administering any medicine, imping 
that the Emperor’s strength of constitution would overcome the 
disease. But, the hope not being realized, recourse was had to a 
most powerful tistringent. this had the effect of putting a atop 
to the dysentery • but fever and strangury supervened. Puroa- Hfe tleaf 
tives were administered, but these renewed the first ailment”fco 
which the Emperor succumbed. The event occurred on 13 th 
Uctoher ieOo. As stated elsewhere » he died in all the forms 
of a good .Mossalmfm. 

tiM at Ctoa which succeeried io establishinir tJhurohes hf l Jesuit anfchori- 

Wh,«h perse vered its labours from 1095 to t e “"i and 

petor’s death. The head of the mission w^Xtherjeromi^v-'!:*®*’ ®'«- 

St. Franc, « ,"verti ' 



a conversation, which he hold rvtth •‘eport 

^ Ruftpw and ju which the prince had said to hin, 'k*^,** ^hj*'**' Prmce 
Haoabar Kliristan mulia qul nan (Such haf ki bara"h,id=K®r® 

or “"t thaHhe great .Khriatan 

tather replied, “ Sire, £ woiild it were so' ‘ “ Ohristia,,? 

ma'dik converted, and at the last died ii, he while 

madan. Jaamt m.aaion to the Emperor AkbliV’ by K B.* 
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Family home. 
Yasoao in 
Arabiii Felix. 


^Sheikh Miisft; 
AbulFazra 
hth ancestor* 

.Sindh* 9(-Ii 
century A. H. 


'This Court of, Akbar, ,: 

Th« chief friend anil minister of the EropetUr Aisbar * was : 
. '; Sheik AuUt ¥ a ’/, l . 

He was born at Agra on 6lh Moharram, 938 (14th Janitary, 
1651), during the reigti of lalara Shah Si>,r Pidhan, 

Abul Fazl has devoted a chapter in the third Volume of the 
Ain-i-Akbaii to ail account of his family. 

“ I had intended,” he says, “ to write a book on the history of 
my family; but the demands on my time have been so great that 
this intention could not bo fulfilled, .t therelpra take this 
opportunity of giving a brief* account of my family at the con¬ 
clusion of this work and trust it will ba reitd with interest.” 
The Sheitih then iiirorms us that his ance.stors wore originally re¬ 
sidents of Yamati or Arabia Felix. Sheikh M usa, liLs fifth ancestor 
having emigrated from the country in the 9lhcentury, settled in 
a place called EU in Siwistau (Sindh). Although he Iiad come 
from a desert to the city, he did not give itp his habit of seclusion 
and devoted bis time to contemplation and prayer, His children 
followed ilia good example in piety and devotion, and the whole 
family lived in happiness and peace in their adopted lidthe. 
Towards the beginning of the 10th century, Sheik Khisr, the 
tneu head of the family, after a sojourn in Hijaz in Arabia and 
renewal of his act|uaiatance with tlie people of his tribe, erai" 
grated,to India, vvith a number of relations and friends, and settled 
at Nagor, north-west of AJmere. He was a pious devotee, and 
his mind was imbued ivith mystic lore, He lived in the society 
of pious and holy men and enjoyed the confidence and esteem of 
personages renowned for piety, like Syad Yahya Bokhari of Hch, 
the successor of Makhdum Jahanian, Sheik Abdul Razzak Qnadri 
of Baghdad, the descendant of the great saint, Syad Abdul 
Quadar of Jilan, and Sheik Eusuf of Sindh, all men of great 
accomplishments and erudition. 

«T . ' ' ' 

Sheikh Mo- Sheik Mobarak, tlie father of Abul Fazly was boru at Kagor 
911 (1505), At the early age of four/signs of wisdom 
apparent from his forehead and he gave abundaat proof of 
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extvaordiiiiary rrieiiial capacity* At nine, he amassed 
ireasures fnmi the store-heuse of ktKvwledge, aticLa^ fourteen he 
became an acooniplished scholar. He moulded his character in 
the company of Sheik Atta> a learned man of Turkisli origin who 
having received his early education in Turan and Iran, settled in 
Nagor in the time of Sekandar Lodi, becauio a disciple of Sheik 
Sahir Nagouri and died at the advanced age of hundred and 
twenty. Sheik Khizr had now resolved to make Nagor his per- * 
manent abode, and, with that object in view, he again proceeded 
to Sindh to bring more naembers of the family to Hindustan ; Death of 
but he died on the way. At this juncture Nagor was visited with 
a severe famine and pestilence, and the family was reduced to such 
misery that, of the whole of its members, only Sheikh Mobarak and 
his old mother survived. • 

Sheikh Mobarak wms very fond of travel and intercourse 
with the great teachers of the country, his object being to 
betefit by their society and'to gain varied experience; but he 
could not carry out this desire, owing to respect for hk aged 
mother, \Yho, out of maternal affection, was unwilliiig to part with Sheikh Mo- 
her son. He formed the acquaintance of Sheikh Fyasii, of for 

Bokbara, and was, through him,introduced to the great saint Obedul- 
lah, surnamed Khawja Ihrar, and was greatly benefited by his 
teachings and companionship. About this time his mother died, 
and, the Maldeo disiurbanees having commenced, Mobarak carried 
dit his old plan of journeying through the country. He pro¬ 
ceeded to x^hmadabad, iir Gujrat, and, by association with the 
renowned master's such as Sheikh Ibn-i-Arabi, "^Sheikh Ibn-i- 
Farz and Sheikh Sadrud-diri, increased and embellished his AhTadabaa, 
encyolopsedic attainments. His knowledge extended to every 
branch of learning, and he became thoroughly versed in the laws of 
Malik, Shdfai, Ahu Hanfia, Hambai and /mamm, the great 
sections of the sect of Mam. At the outset he was himself a 
follower of Aifmi/ia doctrines. In Ahmadabad he took to 
the discipiesbip of Abul Fazl, the celebrated orator from 
Khawarazm in Persia, and was greatly benefited by the eooiety 
of several men of great sanctity and learning, such as Sheikh 
Omar of Thatta and Sheikh Eusuf, 

After a stay of several years in Ahrnadabad, Sheikh Mo- Proceeds to 
barak, acting on the advice of his religious teachers, proceeded a^u! 


Her death. 



aiu!f! w!Du Mir 
B.afMuidiu 
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to Agra, tae ca[ ! oi the lixlirui Empire. The advice of hiri 
JC'heikha v/a.: that, if oucces.s should not attevid his undertakings 
\a Agra, h'" theu make his wpy to Tiirau and trail. Mo- 

bar ik amred at Agra on Woduesday , the GtU of Moliarravii.. 9f’'0 
P«tUea ni (151.3), and iiad an interview with Sheikh AJa-ud-din Afcy'mh, 
iilr bfl’irCk II lioly man wlin. saj's Abnl Fro;l, “ knew the aecrets of the heart aud 
..f tho.immia. mj.steiies 0-f the grave,” The P.aint predicted a great and 
" brilliaut Cuture for Mubarak on the soil of Hind. Gladdened by 
the happy proplitfoy of tlie holy man, Mobarak flettlc’d on the left 
b,ank of the Jumna, oppoaite the city ot Agra, close, to the i.>h.ar- 
bagh villa of Bab.'.r, then called Nur Atsban, but now styled. 
Hi« ac,.|.;n;nt. Earn Bagh, and in the neighbourhood of Mir aufi-ud-din Safvi, 

' ""a saintly man, who received him with great kindness. The 
Moballa was inhabited,, by a Kuresh tribe, among whom 
Mobarak made many personal friends. The Mir vva.s 
a native of Inju, in Sturaa, and lived in Agra on a magnifioont 
8«do. He had travelled in Hijaz, Arabia and Egiypt aud was 
a disciple of Moulana Jalaludiii In Egypt he took 

to the diseiplesl.lp of Sheikh Sakhfiwi, of Cairo, the follower 
cf Sheikh Ibni Haiar A.sij!:ilani. iMobarak secured a conspicuoua 
place among the Mir’a disciples, and when the Mir died, in 
9o1i (1547). he embarked on bis career of diiiiising knowledge 
by becoming a teacber of sciences. He had a lai-ge number of 
i;.ui:/ds, vvhile hundreds were beneated by his oratory and pveach- 
ings o'n diifcrent subjects. This was the time when the Fathan 
Emperors heldsway over India, and, as the fame of Mobarak spread, 
his friends made a proposal to have an allowa me fixed for him 
from Ui„'. isnperial court; but, possessed as the Sheikh u-jw of a 
lofty spirit, he declined the idea. It was about this time that 
Mobarak’s two oldest sons, Abul Faiz uud, four years later 
Abul fav.', were born. Abul Eazi .says in h!.s desoviptiou of Agra 
in the A‘On the other .side of the Jainna is the Char Bagh 
villa, founded by Firdous Mahmi (the Emperor Bailor). Taere 
writer of these pages was born, and there are tae 
Ui!;a,Wbu'(l resting phi<‘Os of his father aud his eldar brother.* Shcikii 
cy.id.KU). Mapub and; Mir Rafiuddia Su/cci also lie buried 

there/ 
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The encyclopaedic knowledge possessed by Sheikh Mubarak 
arid thd uiuyersality erudition are apparent from the fna^tloQ of 

instructionL he gave to lus sous, Fyzi and Abul Fazl. It was 
this early Instrucfcioa that implanted in the minds of the brothers 
, the atiti-Islamidc views which so iniic-h influenced Akbar’s life. Their anti- 
There are numerous passages in Abiil Fazl’s works in which he view??, 
speaks of his father in terms of filial piety apd devotion. He 
possessed a comprehensive genius and a wonderful memory 
which served him as a repository of his vast leanuog. 

Ilitherto Sheikh Mubarak had devoted his time to teaching The teachings 
science ; but, on HumayiinV reconquering India, h^ also made 
theology and a discoiirse on the mysteries of nature the theme 
of his teachingA Public peace \vas disturbe^^^ in 1556, when 
Hemii occupied Agra. Sheikh Mubarak withdrew from public 
life temporarily; but his influence at the court of the usurper of 
the throne of India was still so great, that, on the Sheikhs 
recbminendatiou, a number of IJlemaa and notables of the city 
who had been captured by hie men were released, and Hemii 
offered his apologies to the venerable Sheikh through a deputa¬ 
tion of his officers sent , 

The first year of Akbar’a reign was marked by a severe First :vear of 
drought, which caused great ravages throughout the courdry. a 
T he population dispersed, and hi Agra only a few families of any 
imporfeanco remained. This was followed by a plj^ue, whicli 
desolated the connky, and many (uties were depopulated. None 
of these calamities led Sheikh Mubarak to desert his adopted 
home. Abul Fazl writes thau he was at this time in his fifth Ami pUguo, 
year* He had a perfect recollection of this great calamity, in 
which family after family perished. In the once flourishing ' 
village in which Sheikh Mubarak had settled, only seventy persons 
of both sexes were left. These dragged on thoir existence on a jealousy of 
few sirs of boiled grain obtained with much difficulty, and to tdemas. 
some only its juice could be served to keep flesh and soul 
together. When order and prosperity werevrestored in the coun¬ 
try, people as usual flocked round Sheikh Mubarak to receive . 
from him lessons in science and theology. With the fame of 
his learning, the number of his disciples increased and the 
iinportance and influence he gained created jealousy among 
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rival Ulemas. He was charged \vifcli beiug a foU^ df Uie 
Mahdatvia sect which had found a zealous supporter in: Sheikh 
Alai. 

There is a tradition among the Mohavaadatui of a prophecy 
by MoharAmad of the appearance of the Imam Mahdi, or the’ 
* Lord of the period/ towards the end of the world's 
This Mahdi is to be of the family of the Prophet, a desceudatvt 
of latima, daughter of the Prophet and Avife of AIL He is kv 
appear in the latter days of Islam, when there ^^hall be ■ a genera l 
decadence in political power and in morals' in the Moslem world. 
Towards the beginning of the 10til century, of the Mohatnadan 
or the begimung of the 15th century after Christ, seyeral 
Mahdis of great pretensions arose in India. Foi’emost among 
thi^m was Mir Mohammad, son of Mir Syad Khan of Jaun.- 
pur. He announced to the world his mission that he had 
been sent to this earth to deter men from sin and Avickedness 
and lead them to the path of virtue and righfceolisness, and that a 
voice from heaven had whispered in his ears the divine errand, 
AntOr Makdif 'thou art Mahdi/ Thus deciaring himself com¬ 
missioned, ho embarked on hia career as a public preacher and 
teacher of religion. IXis great oratorical powers gained for him 
many followers Avho believed in his miracles. He fourid a zealous 
follower in Sultan Mohammad I, King of (5ujrat, bift was subse¬ 
quently compelled by his enemies to leave for Mocca/ whence he 
proceeded to Baluchigtan, where he died in 911 A. H. (1505 A. D.) 
His tomb became a place of great pilgtim^^ige, and after his 
death the sect founded by him continued to flourish. 

Another Mahdi who appeared about this time Avas Sheikh 
Alai, a Bengali Musulman, who settled in Biatvd in 9^5 A. H. 
(1628 A. D.). His fame reached Islam Shah, Avho summoned 
him to Agra, and although the King was resolved at first to 
pub him to death as a dangerous demagogue, he avus so charm¬ 
ed by . the eloquence of an address which Alai delivered, in the 
presence of His Majesty, on the vanity of the Avoiid and the 
instability of carthl|r riches, that he not only pardoned the 
Sheikh, but sent cooked provisions for him from the royal kitchen^ 
It was about this time that Sheikh Mubarak became attached to 
the Mahdawia sect; and an influential body at court, namely 
the learned men of the F4mpire, became bitterly hostile to his 
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interests. This body of learned men atos headed by Moulana 
Abduba, of Snltatipur, surnamed : Ife&Mttm til Mulls; and for 
more than tvveiity years Mubarak was persecuted; his lands were P®*’®* 

confiscated, and he was compelled to flee for his life, luitil his 
sons grew up and turned the tables on his persecutors, 

The persecntion of the Mahdawia leaders went on rigorously 
daring the latter part of Islam Shah’s reign. Thins, Mian Mahaftww 
Abdullah, a Ninsi Afghan and a disciple of Syad Mohammad of" 

Jaunpur, who, being summoned to His Majesty’s presence at 
Bianah, had failed to observe the usual etiquette, w^as so severely 
beaten in the King’s pre.sence that he was left for dead on the 
ground. While the royal camp was in the Panjab, Sheikh Alai 
was, under the King’s orders, whipped by a menial so .severely that is.'SOA.D. 
some bud wounds he had on his neck broke open and the Sheikh 
fainted and died. His body was trampled under the feet of an 
elephant, and orders were pa.s3ed that it should not be buried, 
when, to the terror of all, a most destructive cyclone suddenly 
arose, and, wheti it abated, Alai’s body, so the story goes, was 
found literally buried under roses and flowers. This happened 
in 957 A.H. (1550 A.D,), The end of Islam Shah and the 
downfiil! of hi.s Empire soon followed. 

The death of Sheikh Alai was a severe blow- to the persecution. 
Mahdawi.3 and a great triumph to the learned at court. contf,fueg® pj® 

persecution of the Mahdawis continued with vigoiir„,nntil after 
Akbar established""1113 court at Agra. The party of Ulemas, 
conspicuous among whom were Sheikh Abdnl Nabi and Makhdum- 
ul Muik, poisoned Akbar’s ears against Sheikh Mubaralc, „ 
representing that he belonged to the class of innovators, and 
was not only himself beguiled, but led others astray, Having 
in some sort obtained the kiag’s permission, they sent police 
officers to seize the person of Mubarak and to produce him 
before the Emperor. Nob finding the Sheikh and his two sons in 
his house, they pulled down the pulpit of his prayer room. 

The Sheikh fled to Fatlelipur Sikri and emMoyed Sheikh Salem 
Chishti, who was then in the height of his glory, to mediate in 
his behalf with the Emperor; but the venerable Sheikh sent 
some money through his disciples to Mubarak, and advised him 
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232' AKBAR AND HIS COTJET. 

to proe^etl to Gnjrat. Mub.ii'ak, aeeifig that Sheikh Salete took 
no iiiterest in his well-being, returned secretly, to Agra, Avhere 
he went to the house of a friend to seek protection. ‘ That 
friend,^ writes Abiil Faal, ‘ sided up iu dismay and feai-', and 
pointed out te Mubarak a dark and small inner room of the' 
house, in which he lived for two days with Ms sons Fyzi and 
Abnl Fazl, suffering mncli trouble and inconvenience. The 
friend ultimately showed the. cold shoulder td 'his uninvited 
guests, who now went siiccessively to the house of a second and 
third friend, who each of them harboured them for a day or two 
end then turned them out. They then fled fVom Agra aiul went to 
a village where they were hospitably received by a friendly Zarnin- 
dar. The king was at this time at Agra; and Fyai went to 
Fattehpiir Sikri, and induced some of his father’s friends there 
to make representation on his behalf to His Majesty. Mubarak 
and Abul Fazl,after remaining for a month in the tillage, return¬ 
ed to Agr.a and concealed themselves in the house of a triend. 

The representations at Court made in behalf of Sheikh M ubarak 
by his friends had the contrary effect The King’s wrath against' 
the Sheikh was renewed. He severely censured the nren w-ho had 
mediated, and, addressing them, said : “ Do you think I am 

ignorant of his whereabouts ? I know \vhere he is. jlut don’t 
you know the Kemas have passed faitvm (or religious sentences) 
against him, and I am unable to pass any prders contrary to 
their decree.” 

$ 

Tb6 above iacident shows how strongly Akbar was attached 
to tho party of the learned, before Mnbarak and his sons, having 
gained the ascendancy, turned the scale in their favour, a 
complete change was effected in Akbar’s raind and so severe a 
blow was inflicted on the Ulemas that it resulted in their 
final downfall. 

When the news from court reached Mubarak, he was agaiu 
compelled to fly from Agra to save liis life. This time he sought 
protection with an Amir iu the king’s service wlio was just 
then iu camp, a few mites from ihe metropolis, and in whose 
friendship he reposed some i’eliauce« The fugitives (father and 
sons) reached the Amir’s camp at night. Not knowing the state 
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ot attairs at Gpurt, he accorded them a warm reception ; hut Hia and hia 

when, after three davs, ho learnt how matters stood, he assumed atuaes and 
' . ... . . . , . , troubles, 

dubious attitude. One mormng; Without giving his now unwel¬ 
come hosts any notice,, ho left his camp, and iiis servants began 
to take down the tents. The' tent ia which Mubarak and his .sons 
had been accommodated, was also taken down, packed up on the 
backs of mules and taken away, while Mubarak and his twO sons 
remained sitting on the bare groiiud. I’he fugitives walked to a 
village on foot, bub, on reaching it, found, to their dismay, that 
there was an enemy of theirs in it who would Seize them instantly 
if he knew of their visit. Tired of life, they fled to another 
village, but found themselves unwelcome there also. They there¬ 
fore retraced their steps to Agra at night and took refuge rvith 
a friend by whom they wore well treated. They remained ip his 
house for two months, during which time their friends at Court 
.seized fworablo opportunities of speaking to tho king in their be¬ 
half. They wore much assisted by Akbar's foster brother, Khau-i- Khan-i Azim 
Azim Mirza Kokah, wlio allayed all doubts in the Emperor's mind, intetcticlcn hi 
Hi.s Majesty’s disfileasure abated by degrees, and he was so far con- the tfinpaitir? 
ciliated that he ordered Sheilih Mubarak to attend the Court, 

The Sheikh repaired to the Court, accompanied by his son, Fyzi, 
and bad the honour of an audience with the Emperor. Abul Fazl 
was still too young to be introduced to His Majesty. Akbar re¬ 
ceived Sheikh Mubarak honourably and spoke to him with kind-la iiiUoduced 
ness. From this time Mubarak embraced the Sad creed and 
professed to be of Oliishti’s persuasion. When the Court was at 
Delhi, he paid regular visits to the Maiusoleums‘*of Khawaja 
Kutabuddin, Bnkhtiar Kaki and Khawaja Nizanuiddin Auliu, the 
celebrated saints of Delhi ; this may have been due to policy, for 
iMubaralc had no religion. He regularly attended Court and in one 
of his visits introduced Abul Fazl to the Emperor, who was touch 
struck by tbe youthful scholar's address and the great intelligence 
he showed in his conversation. From this time Akbar began to riow^with 
look on Mubarak and his sons with much favour, and his regard for 
them increased. ' Abul Fazl, having been brought up in the school HoW Abul 
of adversity, learnt to be polite and forbearing. Ho writes; “I 
made a vow to the Creator not to bo revengeful to my enemies, 
but to forbear and be forgetful of their vicious acts.” And be it 
said to his honour that he kept his word to the last. He rose to 
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the hi,e^h6st offices in the realiti and enjoyed the moat valued 
privilege of the king’s confidence, yet he behaved nuildly towards 
his enemies; when hot words occurred at religious gatherings, his 
speeches were characterised by moderatioiv, and, ho iieyer lost 
his self-coutroL There are several passages in the 4vn? 
the Ahbav^^iWi'Cf^ and his famous or 

which he has dealt with the question of religioua conif^ 
but even towards the worst enemies of his family, like Sheikh 
Abdul Nabiand Makhmdiirn-ul-Muik, who had persecuted tliem, 
brought ruin on them, and all but killed his father, he has used 
temperate language, and, in commenting on their actions, never 
exceeded the bounds of fair Criticism. How magnanithous Abiil 
Fazl was, may be judged from the circunistaneo that when 
noticing, in his great work, the the 

of these men, he has used not a word indicative, even indtrecHjq 
of his personal grievance. 

At the early age of fifteen he showed signs of developmont 
of mental powers and had completed the course of 
in the branches of knowledge known m viixqiil and 
namely, those based on reason and tesfciniony. Like his father, 
ho commenced his career by taking to the profession of teaching 
at the age of twenty. As an instance of his extraordinary mental 
powers, it is related that a manuscript of rare value* composed 
by Isphahani, a cetebrated poet, was handed to hint in a damaged 
condition, one half of each page vertically from top to bottom 
being effaced in most parts, or burnt, and the passages in them 
being either wholly wanting or unintelligible. A^ul Fazl, with 
a sagacity andsldU peculiar to himself, restored the passages w^rit- 
itig ill each of the half lines so precisely and accurately that 
when, several months after, a complete copy of the wox'k turned 
up, so remarkable an agreement was found, on comparison, that 
it appeared as if the author himself had been restored to iif:^ and 
rewritten the manuscript from memory. His friends were not a 
little struck by the wonderful acuteness, quickness and soundness 
of perception possessed by the youthful scholar. 

Abul Fazl was so completely given up to study that he thought 
little of the outside world aud was indifferent to the affairs of 
court, where his father had numerous euemies. It waf*^ not 





until Akbar had invited Fyzi to attend courts and the latter had 
fieraiatcntly admonished him to look after the interests of the 
family at the Imperial Court, that Abul i’azl was persuaded to 
give up the idea of leading the life of a recluse. It was in the 
seventeenth year of his age that a change was wrought in his 
mind and he adopted a different mode of living from that which 
he had until theu pursued. 

Of his first ijitroductibu at Ooart, Abul Fazl thus writes in the 
Akbarnamd : ‘‘ In these days (19th year of the reign, or 1574 
(A. D.), assisted by good fortune, I was invited to the king’s pre¬ 
tence and had the honour of an interview with him. The particu¬ 
lars arts brielly these. From the age of five to fifteen, I was Hia _ account 
wndci: the tutelage sbcI acquired proficiency in tihe 

branches of science known as Hihami (philosophy) and Nuqli 
(tradition). Although tHo gate of wisdom opened on me and I was- 
lap)i!iar with the la\Vs of thought, yet, owing to bad luck, I 
became conceited and a.trogant, and preferred a retired life. The 
number of pupils that gathered around me only served to iucrpase 
my pedarltr 3 ^ Imprudence and injudiciousness had so gained the 
mastery over me, that I became intoxicated with the ideas 
of seciusion and solitudo. Although my days were spent in 
teacbiog science to, stucionts, yet I wont to the wilderness at night 
and there enjoyed the company of the seekers after truth and 
was profited by men who, though empty-handed, were rich in 
mind and heart, The controversies o,mong the so*calied learned 
and the dissensions among the false pretender^ excited my 
wonder and disgust. I had neither the power to keep silence 
nor the will to speak out. Although the wholesome advice of 
iny father prevented me from outbreaks of frenzy, yet jadicious 
treatment failed to be of any avail to my disturbed mind. 

Sometimes my heart was drawn to the philosophers of Khata 
(Northern China), at others to the works of Lebanon ; sometimes 
I felt inclined to try arguments with the Lamas of Tibet; at 
others I fhou on an interview with the Christian 

Fathers of Portugal ; sometimes I ionged to associate with 
the worshippers of Ffe ; at othefs I felt anxious to have 
recourse to the doctors of the Zendavesta. 1 had become tired 
of the company of the learned of my own land. I was advised 
by my father, brothers and friends, to go to Agra and attend 
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the Imperial Court, as art interview with the Emperor was 
calculated to relieve me of much of ray anxiety* I waa inditferent 
at first to their admomtionsi, but at last yielded, proceeded to 
Agra, the capital, and there had the honoui' of an audience with the 
Eiijperor. Having no riches to present, I laid before His 
Majesty the coraraeDtary on lbs Ayat til Ktii'si oi the Koran,' 
as a present. The offering was graciously accepted and a 
favorable reception accorded me. Thus, I yvas, for the first tirae^^ 
introduced to Court. I need hardly xvdd, the affable and court¬ 
eous manner in which I was received, apd the fianls and kind 
conversation His Majesty had with me, acted on me like rnagic, 
and produced in my mind a deep impression of affection vyhich 
I have ever since cherished for liiin.” • 

Soon after this (1575 A D.), the Emperor embarked On his 
great enterprise, the subjugation of eastern Bengal and Behar. 
Eyzi accompanied the royal camp, while Abiil Fazl stiud 
in Agra. The Emperor asked Fyzi after Abul Fazl Jo cam p, 
and so the latter pre.sented himself before His Majesty as soon 
as the'Emperor returned to Fattehpur Sikri. How the Emperor 
noticed him in the grand mosque of Fattehpur Sikri and was 
pre.sented with a commentary on thO opening chapter of the 
Koran, entitled Surah Fath, or the chapter of victory, has been re¬ 
lated in the account of Fattehpur Sikri.* 


TlieThurstlav after the Emperor’s return from Bengal that the 

eventoK meet- Thursday evening religious controversies, in which 

iiigs. ' , 

His Majesty himself took a pronuriersit part, were institiitetl 
The loader of the Ernpe^or^s painty vvas Abiil Faa:!, \vho succeed¬ 
ed ia breaking the union of the IJUmas, who now were divided 
themselves, JV.bul Fazl so skilfully shifted the disputes 
from one point to another that the dissensiona among them 
reached the highest pitch. It was at this time that Akbar 
Akbfirus^ was persuaded to assume the spiritual, in addition to the 
temporal, power, and the famous doc(iment, drafted by Sheikh 
W8rshi|>^ was promulgated in which the rank of Mtpjkthid, 

■ ^ ^ or infalliable autliovity on all inattevs relating to Islam, 

yyas assigned to the Emperor, and the power of the Ghurcii 
concentrated in the person of the *^ »Tust King," who alone 
bee ChapJier II., pagtJ luJi 




. '* "A''.' 

1 vn '- . l . ■ ' ’ 




..bad po\v<jr lo. k'gisla.ie, tka'lear|i.etl niulUie th 

being,boiltid by hia decision. ,“ Tho dociiinetii/ says AiHil FAi^ib 
\vas productivo of C;Xceliou!: Tbo court bocaixiti the 

resort of the learned nieu and sages, of all creeda and uationa- ' ’m; 

tditica ; (2) peace vvaa given to all, ai’id perloct toleration prevail- 
ed ; (3) the disir»terested n-otives of the Enrperor, whoso labours 

:weie directed to a search after truth, romlered clear, and > . 

the preie.nders to learnki- and seh’olarslup were put to sluuue.” ' . *' 

•' The- brothers^ now cnieyecJ tho poraoual frieiMiahip of tlv'Tfie bmti.ern, 

^ „ Vv7.l iU\d , 


jar. In the beguining of tlie ,yeai’ 1585, Abul Fazl was AbiUFaal 
promoted to tl4o>rank of Hazari, or Comma.n(? i't' of one thovisand [Sa’ifof ^ 

ig year, ujrpoiuted Devvan of the v^tweC"^ ' 


horse, and he was, the foliowing 
province of Delhi, 

Towaids the end of 1589, Abul I'azl lo.5t lua mother. He 
lias recorded the following simple poems in the Akbarnaiua 
expressive of the intense grief felt b\' hiivs ou tins occa.siou ; — 
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)feror, wl.io placed iiiiplioit confidence m them. Xu those days Abui Ii'ilkI • 

. , , « . becoiao the 

tutorBhip to the royal princca vva:) considered aa olucc ot grcati pc^pypufti 

trust and distinction. The de.groo of coididencG enjoyed by jj^j^iporor. 


Pyzt u'lay be jieJgcd from the ci.i:ciausfuace that,, when, iti the 
2tth year of the reign ( 1579 A. D.), Kutb'iid-diu Khaa .Balian 
was appointed to the tutorship of tlio heir appareut, Frince 
' Salem, Fyzi was appoiiited to the same ofiice, to educate Priuco 
Miu'ad, who Imd theivreached year and had just ,re^ 

eovered from a long iliness. KLitb-uJ-diu khaii was an old 
and cpB&doritial royal family, and the appoint ¬ 

ment of Fyzi to the oHice of tutor to Frince Ivlurad showed that 
he was taken into the Emperors personal coafkloace like au old 
family depeudetik If l.vutb-u(kdiii Khan for liis services ro- . 
ceived the distinguished title of Boglar Begi;!" Fyzl was, two FyzbjxppoiiU:- 
years after, exalted to the ofitce of Sadi^-r to Agra, Ivalpi and to Agra, ttc. 







ANB HIS .C'dtTBT, ■ 


/.pi- 



■ 'Beceu&e^ ftj'j.iviotlior Untied fn the. curlb, :,.-.v. - '. :■■; 

Shoakl I (aut^o^ throw dust on mj liciid, what k, the harm 
By tims raising tumult and uol^o Lfetiow^ ’. . ; : .. y X. . 

She cajoiiat rctarri from the place vvhereanto fslie ha^s gone. ■ , 

But what can J do ? iny ndnd has no rest, 

Havhjg Ell oxcase to make I allow myself to he doceiv'ed. ; 


Syfupatby; : To Console his friendj, the Lmperor paid him . a visit of con ^ 
;ii,kbar. . , :: doleiico and thus spoke to him. 








If the people of iliis world had hopn endowed with immortality and 
they hnrl not been subjected to death sooner or later, friends with the 
knowledge of God wOfiid not hare learnt resignaiicn to His wdll and tnisi 
in Ilinu Whereas^ in the Camvan Serae c^t this world, permanent life has 
been given to notie, niithing la Ioffe for tho ailiictod -but to iiceept 
consolation. 


"Tbi.') prudent advice," writes Abul Fad, “ took a efeep hokl 
<m my mind which was relieved of its distress.” 


titoravy aWut thi.s period that literary imdertnkiHgs were 

jnuiet'tekingf;, commonced under the auspices of the Empioror himself. Thus, 
Lilavati, a Hindi work on Arithmetic, was translated into Persian 

by Sheikh Fyzi, who was also appointed to translate some cha}>- 
tersof the Alahablicirat. He also translated, in metrical form, 
the Hindi of the love of Nal and Daman after tho Ma8na^Yi 
metre of Laila’O'Majnuiu .It was composed iu lOOS A> 11. (1591* 
.A. D.), and comprises about 4,200 verses, and, according to 
Eadaonb it took f yzi only the short space of five months to ; 
compose this admirable work. It was presented to the Emperor 
by tho author with a few Ashralis, or Gold Mohurs, and His 
Majesty was so much pleased with it that he appointed Naqib 
* Klian. to road it to him. Abnl Fazl translated tho Ealelah 

I, Damna under the title of DaTO67^. • 


In the beginning of 1592, Abul Fazl was promoted to the 
rank of two thousand horse. He now belonged to the circle of 


Afinl 

created an 

Amir of the ^ 4 • n , " 

Kitvpire. the great Amirs of the Empire. During the same year Sheikh 


• ■ 







was.(iupated lio the c6^.^:.£s’'\:o^!Bui•Iual-u''^ Mi^ in the’D^eecaiv-''’' 

/isind Ilaja Ali Khat^, of lihancli^^s^-as a plonipotenHaiy of tlie para-' 

. Bioixnt Povver; bwt his younger brot^^^ Abul FazI, remamed in , ; 

imniediato attendauce at cou ' . : , i : 

After the publiciiuiou of jamoas docarncai, Shoikh . Mxrba- D^’^tb of 
: rak lived a retired life ; but, when the Iloyal camp was ia Lahore, M«barVk> i& 
the Emperor ^ent for him. The Sheikh was now in his extreme 
old age. He joined the Royal camp, but his health broke down 
soOh after, and he .suffered from illness for seven days. Abu! 

Fazl was present at his father^s last moments. The aged'Mu¬ 
barak gave his son soiaeadmomtions, aud in a state of perfect 
cousdousuess closed his eyes and was no more. He died on Sun¬ 
day, the 17th Ziquadah, lOOl A. H. (or 4th September, 1593 
A. D.), at the ago of ninety. Towards the end of his life, he livetj 
iti seclusion. His last years had been occupied in writing a corn- HiRia.v^ 
inenbary on the Quran, which he styled Manbatt Nafay a, 

He completcd.it, in spite of Ihiling health and defective 
eyessight, before his death. Ho had committed to memory 
the Farizi ode, consisting of sovou hundred verse;s, the Kasidali 
BuLrda^t\\Q ode <iiKa<iblVhi^^ and other sacred odes i\\ 

praise of the Creator, and recited them as daily homilies.^ This 
shows that he died as a good Moharnedan. 

T wo years afterwards Abu I Fazl also lost his elder brollier, Ocahliru' 
Ifyzi. fie was taken ill at Lahore in the autumn of 1595, and his 
complaint developed into pulmonary apoplexy. His illness lasted 
for tw'o months, and for twoday^ before his death Ivct'remained in 
a state of uriconsciousness. A), Badaoui writes tluit, up to his last 
mo-inents, Fyzi rejected Islam. “ It is related of him,’’writes the 
historiun, ‘‘ that, when in his last agonies, he was heard barking 
like a dog. Extremely bigoted as lie was, from apostacy and 
disbelief in IsUim, he talked heresy and nousenso with the 
leaders of the true fiiith, even in a state of seini-consciousuesa 
until he became spec'cliless and wont to his original abode. 

The date of his death was found hi the words, 

kS 

Ho waa a philosoplior, Rectariaii, rationalist and atheist. 


\ * Betdaoai.—Abdul Q.iuidcr pys U-stl, wlicn ho vv'tui young, ho latudicd at Agia 

for sevorai in 'joi«i)aiiy of Sheikh Mubarak, 
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ilbotlier elate vvaxi fonml in the words :— 


Tlve irustitute df. atheu^ra is broken.’ 


When he was in the agonies of (iGath, liho EiaAperar went to 
him at midnight, and, raisin}^ his head geivtlyAvitlv own baiids, 

. cried outmany times, Sheikh, Jio! Sheikh, Jio! I have brought 
Hakim AH with me; why don't you speak to met'’ As he was 
Tinconscious, no reply or soiiml came. Again did the 13mperor put 
the same question, but no reply was returued. Upon this His 
Majesty, overpowered with grief, Loro off his turban and threw it 
on the grovand. He then spoke somo words of consolation to Sheikh 
Abul Fazl and withdrew. Soon after this, the death of Fyzi was 
announced. The event occurred oiv 5th October, 1595. Abul 
Fuzls account of his brother’s death,, given in the ia 

naturally more favourable than that of the historian Badaoni. 
According to Abul Eazl, when the Ehiiperor cried out, Fyzi, id 
his last momejdsy‘ri.io opetu-d his eyes looked on the Em¬ 
peror with despair, but could not apeak/’f , 

lJuj)6imbuity Abul Hazl was now promoted to the rank of two thousand 
iiiCoiut, five hundred horse. But he had many OnemieB at Court, and 

' they Were anxious to see him deputoebou sbipo mllitaiy expedi¬ 

tion in a distau t rOgion like the Deccan, \v herd lio might mis¬ 
manage die campaigu, or show want of skill in administratibo, 
and thus incur the royal displeasare. But th^ real reason, in 
Abul E’azl's''own words, was that he never decxi^ved Akbar, and 
what he ‘ kue\y about others lie represented faithfully to him 
whenever His Majesty had occasion to ask him.’ This was 
what made him unpopular at Court, and the heir-apparent, 
Saieni, belonged to the party of the disaffected Towards the 
close of the forty-third year of the reign (1597 A. D.), Abul. 
Ho 19 sent out Fa/J was, for the first time, sent on active duty. He was sent 

on 

service to "* ' -- --— -- ——* - — 

Decuan, ^ f Tlioro is a section of the Mohamcclan wr iters who have tried to save Fy»i 

horn the chargG of ai)03fcr!.cy, unci assort that ho praised tho J’rophufc before 
ins (jeatli. Iji the same way, it is redatod of Abul KiwHhat, when Hhah Abut 
iMoali Qua^lri, of Lahore, ouoKi doupuoeed Abul h’aztlhs an unbeliever, he aaw 
the rropbefc in his dream hoCdiu'i a mootiiif^ iii Favadise. Abul Fazl, so the 
story goes, came to the meeting:, when the nropliefc mitb) him to sit down, and 

Haul: This tiiaTulid.for some tiin’c daring luB life evilitVeeds, but one of his tx)oka 
oommoncos with the words, L() i;v,)d, reward tho good, for tho sake of their 
rii^liteousrioaa and help the wioked for Ibo sake of 11iv lovv.’/ and those >yoi(is 
Ikux saved him.’’ -/Xfot7iwnn>n. 








ABUL FAZL. 


2GI 



to tlu3 l)e<x*nn, \vli<ire Kinpcrov’s fieeoj.d son, 

i>ad, with tho asaistano^ of Mirjsa Abdul Rahimj 

assembled au army. His instrLictoua were that, sliould the , 
Aviirs of the Deccan undertake thb proteotiou of that 
country, Abul Fazl was to bring the Prince fee Court. If 
not; ho was to souci the princb to Gunrt and himself remain in 
the Deccan in eouvtuand of the troops uuiier Shah Kukh Mirza, 
the EinperoPs Bondii-law^ The Prince, however, died of 
(t(Uriwvi A. D.), on the banks of the 

Furna, twenty kos from Dowlatabad. Abul Fazl arrived at 
flarhanpur, where Ikbadur Khan, king of Khandcs, whose 
brothcu* had imuTied Abul FazFs sister, and who was lanvilling 
to aid the Imperialists |b their war on the Deccan, tried to 
bribe the miaisfeer by sending him a rich present, whici^ 
liowevor; Abul fkzl refused, saying tluit the favors Kshovvered on 
him by the hhnpeiw had extinguishe in him all desire of 
roGoiving presents from others, Wlieu Frihce ])ahia!, tiurJ son 
of the Emperor, \vais appointed to the command of Ahmad- 
nagar, Abal Pazl, at Akbark request, left Mirza Shah Ilf iklb 
and, the Emperor having now himself proceeded to the seat of AtUiar ino 
war, Abul Fazl met His Majesty at Khargon;near Bijagarlu 4at of war. 
Akbar received him with the fuilowing verso : 

h jS> j\ I iii*. yi C f! 

the ukht and vvt‘li:onio tiur mooiiUght 

When I shouM talk with tiioe on (liiroroiit to[uc« with tleli^dU. 


Abul FazPs r/Jiaik 
thousand horse. 


was raised to tiro eomraand of four Meotnig bet- 
T • 1 t t » n . ween Akbar 

lie (Imtuiginaued hiinaelt m war and recoived ana Abul 

the commendation of his royal master. ‘ 


Aieanwliile Prince Salem, who had been seat against feho 
Rana of Udepui^ with llaja Man Singh as Lieutenant, rebelled 
against his father Ho assn mod regal funefeiong at Allahabad, 

Seized ou the ti’casury there, which contaiiie'l £*100,000, and 
coined silver and gold money in his own naino. Akbai’) who hud 

returned from Barhaopur to Agra, irritated at the conduct of AkU^r's ro* 

' ■ . ,': _______^___ . turn to 

'I: Ho luatned to Shakmnui.sii ])e{:^umiu 1001, A. H. (It502 A . D.). Ho vva^ 
made govern .'>r of .Mahva and dktinguishotl hiniRoU In bho cofKjntijfc of t)»a 
Decean. His gratidhUluns Mirm Suhnnaiu j,,^niera]ly calltal \VaU Baciakhebau aa 
^crandson oi' Ahu Saiful Mirm, was 0th in .hv^oent frouv'rvmKr. Shah Rrkh hrld a 
rank ot seven tlKn!r::nid, lnL!irwas oontiaiicd 





He setu’la 
for Ahni 
Pay.l from 
Deccan. 


Salem plots? 
U> cause the 
iuiui:Hter’a 
murder. 


Tile plot 
succeeds. 


Mcuyler of 
A bill Fuzl, 
1602, 


,'jalianj?.ir’s 
notice^ of the 

ovehfc in iiis 
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IllsMn SGiifc for A.bul Faiiil, hfe only triistworUiy servanfi. The 
nniiister, putting liis sou Abdul Rahmairiii cliargfe of bis corps, 
and tuking leave of Prince Danial, set oiit for Agfe, accompanied 
by two or three hundred horsorqou. Shah Salcubj who knew 
how hostile Abul Fuzl was to his interests^ apprehM 
ing, not without grounds, that his presence at the Imperial • 
Court at this juucture would be prodaptive of harm to him and 
exasperate his father still more against him, detenniaec! to devise 
means to despatch the minister on liis way to the capital. He 
accordingly inch,iced Itaja Bir Singh, a Bundola chief of Arclia^ 
whose tembory Abul Fazl was to pass, bo intercept and kill him, 
promising him a large reward,with a coin maud of spine thousand 
cavalry for the service. The Raja posted one thoiisancl cavalry 
and three thousand infantry at a distance of three or four kos 
from Gwalior and lay in ambuscade. Abul Fazl continued his 
journey unawares through Bir Singh’s territory. Ho was, warned 
atUjjeii of Salem Vi intentions, but said that nothing could stop 
him on his way to the capitaL He caino in sight oi the Rajas 
troops near Serae Bar, six kos from Narvvat\ At this last 
moment one of lus old faithful servants, Gaclai Khan, a Pathao, 
udvised him to cut hia way to Anbri, where three thousand of 
iho royal troops were stationed under Rii Rayan and burtij 
Singh ; bub the high spirited minister thought i-b beneath 
his valour to retreat. He was soon aurrouaded by Bir Singh a 
troops. The handful of hprsemeuwho formed his escerfc defend¬ 
ed him bravely to the last, but wore gradually worn out by 
superior numbers. Abul Fazl, standing undeg a neiglibouring 
tree, fought like a hero against treincudous odds, and bis body 
was pierced by the lances ol tlio troopers, ibus, covered with 
wounds, he fell to the^ ground and expired. His bead Was 
severed from his body and sent as a trophy to the Prince, who 
was delighted to see it and ordered it to be thrown on a dirty 
spot where it lay exposed for a long binio. The event hap¬ 
pened on Friday, the Uh Rabbiil-awal, 101 i A.H. (I2ai August, 
1602 A.D.) 

Jahangir frankly admits bis guilt in his mornoirs and pleads 
the mischief done by the Sheikh to his interests at court as the 
reason of his aveugiog himself on him. Although my father,’’ 




A'But. 


0 H J id u IB g h' ' ’ i 1 i I u s irsciuoira, ‘'was him oh ' vexed !at' first;, 

Id now go-to him without aimoyauce, a.td l)0 was >gVM.JiuxlIj^''" ’■ 
recoudled with me/'- v„. VVv,: 


When the intelligence of Abul death reachfxi the court, 
no one had the courage to iaform the j? 4 mperor of it. ’'Clie 
greatest ot the noble: 
troinblecl to approach His ty 

death of his ruo.st beloved irieuxi and 
lucfcant to do so. There 


ot t-h0 F.iu v'’‘h 


the foroodost 

v/Ith such bad news as tho 
valued counciHor, or felt re«< 
11 prevailing 
of aivriouncing tho 
death of a prince of royal blood by the introduction of his. vakH 
to the royal presence with a blue hajulkerchief tied round his wrist. 
Following this custom, Abul Fu^^l’s presented himself before 
the throne with a blue handkerchief tied over his wrist. Akbar 
perceived what had happened. Intense was the grief felt by 
him at the death of his friend and minister. He felt it 
keenly than tivat of l|is own, beloved soa. He refused to 
see people for several days, and when the particulars of tho 
mnrder were narrated to him, he exclaimed : “If i'; was Salem’s 
desire to become Emperor, he might have killed his father, but 
spared Abul Fazl/’ and then recited the following verse: 


amon.g 


was ?in old d^irtar (mstorn 
lescendants of the house of T}’ 


more 


When our Sheikly. with bnnadle^-! Rinoerity, cam'^ to ne io meet. 

Out of a koeu desire to kiss our feet, ho came without hekd and feet, 


J.hc Emperor sent Patr Das and Eaja Kaj Singh with detach 
ments of troops to punish Bir Singh, bufo after some slight en 
(counter, he fled to the jungles. Other detachments were subse 
vjuently sent, and on one occasion Bir Singh was wounded auf 
had a narrow e.s'ca,po ; but the Emperor’s own end was near. Bj 
Ilis Majosty's death all fears were allayed. Bir Singh boldb 
preseutod hitngelf before the new Emperor, who, as a reward hr 


Abul Fa/J possessed a lofty character and a noble heart, 
displayed no taste for poetry, but his style of composibl 




His literary 
i<iniua. 


His piivato 
liffl. 


Extraortli- 
uary appetite. 


His munill - 1 
oentie. ' 


i 
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vary- chkii'.AOt.M'is!.ic uii'l eaii Ijf' '''■ 

pQCuliuril/iea ace iiMcity of ide£i.s, perfect iVoei 
ed moral nspimtions and refined taste. Nr 
found in lik volurniaous woi'k.s in which i 
over with indifferenco. The Stylo:%;ui^ di|^nifiod, and, 

though difficult and perplexing for beginners, has a beauty 
of iis own, dire argiimenls are weighty and tho subjects' 
dealt with so admirably troatod that they carinot. fail to rrapress 
the reader’s iiriud and iiispirO him with a sease of admiration for tho 
acccutiplishcd writer. Hi,s style was much admired in the court 
of Tehran, and His rMajesty, king Abdullah, of Brkhara, said, 
“He was more afraid of AbulFazl’s pen. than of Ah bar’s sword.” 

Of the private life Of Abul I’azl the atithbr of Mti.a-sir ul 
Umera, quoted by Professor Bloehmatui, writes : “ He dtesired to 
live at peace'wibh all mbD. He never said anything improper. 
Abuse, stoppages of wagesj fines, absenoe on the part of his' 
servants, did not e.xist in hi;! liomsehoUl. If he appointed a man, 
whom he afterwards found to be useless, ho did not remove hini, 
but kept him on as long as he could, for he used to say that, if 
he dismissed him. people would accuse hiia 'of want of penetra¬ 
tion in having appointed an uusuib.ible agenfe On the day when 
the sun entered Aries, ho inspeebod his whole housohold, and 
took stock, keeping the inventory with himself, and buruiag last 
year’s books. He also gave his wliple wardrobe to his servants, 
with the exception of his trousers, which were burnt in his 
presence. 

“ Ho bad an extraordinary appetite. lb is said that, exclusive 
of water and fuel, he consumed daily twenty-two seers of food. 
His sou, Abdul Rahman, used to sib at table as ftiofariki (head 
butler) 5 the superiateiuleat of the kitcheu, who was a Mohaine- 
dan, was also in attendance, and both watched to see whether 
Abul IPazl would eat twice of one and the same dish. If he did, 
the dish was sent up again the next day. If anythiug appeared 
tasteleiss, Abul Fazl fgave it to bis son to taste, and he to the 
superintendent, but no word w'a.g said about it. When Abul 
Fazl was in the Deccan, his table lu.xnry exceeded all belief. In 
an immense tent {Chihil Rawati) om thousand rich dishes wero 
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daily served up and di.stribiuod among the Amirs, nud near ii 
another largrrteut was pitched for all comers to dine, whether 
rich or poor, and khichri (rice and daly was cooked all day and 


was served.out to any one that applied for it 

Notwithstanding the high rank held by him in the realm and AkbarV^ co^ 
the confidence reposed in him by the Emperor, Abul Fazl never-roatly hhlu 
accepted a title. It is true tlnd l\e is charged by all Moluimrna- brotlLrJ 
dan writers with being au unbeliever, and Akbar\s apostacy 
from Mam is ascribed to him and his brother, Fyzi, yet the 
credit is greatly due to the brothers of eDaiiciating, under the 
guiding spirit of their great master, tho.so principles of tolera^ 
tiou and freedom which had the happy result uf icconciling 
people of all creeds and iiaitionalities to the Moghul rule in India 
and attached them strongly to the throne, liius making the period 
of Akbar s rule one of the brightest and most prosperous in the 
history of native rule in the East, 

Kha^n-i-Azim Mh'za Koka found the date of AbulFazFs death 
in the hcuiistich: 

■’'•Uj ^ L~sxci I dIJ| j Uvj tS.XJl 

God 'loeth what Ho chooses aiul comiriandoth what He wuiy. 

The miraculous sword of; God's Prophet has the roboi’s head cut aviiy, 

The mirnerical value of (rebel) is 1013, The head, or 
first letter, of the word Baghi is with two for its value. 

Thus, cutting olf 2 from 1013, the balance is lOH, the iiijru 
year of Abul FazEs death. The hemistich shows the contempt 
in which Abiil Fazl was held by the orthodox class of Mohaia- 
madans. It is said that Abul hazl appeared to Khan-HAzim 
in a dream and said: The date of my death lies in the words, 

Bandah Abul Fazl’^ ao-H, which likewise give 1011 


A, H. 


Abul FazVa well known works arc (1) the Ain-i-Akbari., or 
the institutes of Akbar, which he completed in the 42Dd year wo?ks 
of Akhar’s reigu; (2) the Akbarnanm, ic' three volumes, con- 
taming an accouub of Akbar up to the 46th year of his reign ; 

(3) the Inshai Abul Fazl^ containing letters written bv Abvii 


# Bloclilimuu, pa^^t: XXVIIL 






Hi» ackiiow- 
ledf^menli of 
God’s gifts. 
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Fazl to kings and cbuds. The book includes intet'esting letters 
written to Portuguesia h'athors and the kings of Bokhara and 
Persia. It was compiled, after Abul I’azl’s death, by Abdul 
Sarnacl, son of Afeal Mohammad, sou of Abul Fazl’s sister, and 
also bis son-in-law j (4) The Ayo.r-i-Danishy a Persian transla¬ 
tion of Kaleluh Damnah ', (5) the liisalah Mimajat ot ‘ tteatise 
on prayers’; (6) Ju 7 )ii-ul LuglK^, a lexicographical work; 
(7) JicssMoi, or Beggar’s Bowl, a collection of anecdotes and 
short stories; (8) Commentaries on some chapters of the Koran. 
The part betook in translations from Sanskrit works has already 
been referred to. 

In bis biographical notes, given at the end of the Ain, Abul 
Fari enumerates the blessings of God happily enjoyed by him, 
for which he expresses his ‘gratitude to the Almighty, Se men¬ 
tions the gifts as an acknowledgmeub proceediug from a grateful 
heart. They are aa follows 

1. High birth and parentage. 

2. A period of blessings and peace. ‘ The ancitmta have 
prided themselves on the justice of the kings: of previous ages. 
If I am proud of the age of harmony brought about by the 
justice of the King, it is no wonder 

;k Good fortune. 

4. Nobility of descent on the lather’ij side. 

3. A healthy and well-proportioned body. 

6. Long service to the king, which is a soutcc of proteetion 
from internal and external dangers. 

7. Unfailing health. 

8. Splendid house to live in. 

9. Perfect freedom from anxiety about mcaris of livelihood. 

10. ‘ Daily increasing desire to serve my parents and to please 
them. ’ 

11. ' Ever increasing kindness of my father. ’ 

12. Supplinacc to tke threshold of God. 

18. Respect for those who are the beloved of God. 

14. Unfailing perseverance. 




Ai) extensive library, contaiaing works on evej-y branch 
■')j'iftoiVil a.inl entertaining knowledge. 


16. *My Fatlror’s hearty desiro that I should notwvaHte my 
lime, hut spend it in the pursuit of knowledge.’ 

17. Enlightened and genia! eompauious. 

18. A desire to .search afttu' truth. 

If). Service of the ‘ King of the World’ (_Qeht>,n Khadeo). 

20. Tlie shunaing of habits of pride and arrogance. 

21. Peace with all. 

2;1. Loyalty t'j '• niy Royal master,, having the k’.owh- lge 
of dod.’ 

26, Securing of the king’s confidence .and patronage .vithout 
being indebted to anybody for it, and without personal oxenion, 

24, Dutiful and learned brothors. 

25, Marriage into a good family. 

26. A dutiful son. 

27. A grandson. 

2b. .PondnesM for reading books on morals. 

29. A correct estimate of man. 

60. A liahit of speaking the truth and hatred of- speaking 
ill of any man. 

61, L iciv of trust in vvorhilly affairs. 

32. ' Ability to write thi.s important work ’ (the Ain). 

Abn! Fazl has eloquently dwelt on each subject; but it lias 
been thought sufficient to note hit ‘ acknowledgmenti of God’s 
gifts’ to turn briclly here. lu .jounectiou with the last gift, hi- 
records his pleasure at completing the work in the following 
poem 

J.A }) 

]j yka ijA) Dly4 <i.'j 0 

I have ooutjpOBod .sucli wunflerfui a br.ok, 

That tliiouglj its any wIbiIoui may be gfitlioj'ut!, 

I l\avp so oompiletl this work of! wiihloni, 

That its impavta light nnlo the mind. 



Boklive 
merits of 
A bill F»iil 
and FysiL 
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AKBAB AKI) HiS 0O(TBT, 


The odes 
of Fyzi in 
praise <?f 
Abul Fazd* 


As regards the relative talents aud aocdraplishments ot 
Abul Pazl and Eyzi, it is difficult to venture a verdict aa to 
which of the two was the greater acholat Both were; gifted 
men and possessed extraordinary genius. Fyzi had a poetical 
mind, while Abul Fazl excelled him in prose. If Fyai’s poems 
command the admiration of the learned for their beauty and 
excellence, Abul Fazl’s prose is famous for the originality, purity 
and nobility of its sentiments, its statesmanship and the per¬ 
fection of its style. Both possessed' political genius. The 
school of adversity in which Abul Fazl vvds brought up taught 
him to be polite and forbearing even beyond the expectatioha 
of the time, ' ’ 

It is to the greatest qpdit of his father that he gave such 
sound instruction to his sous, and there is no doubt that the sons 
owed much of their learning to the great personal accomplish¬ 
ments of their father. The love which the brothera Fyzi and Abul 
Fazl had for each other, and the esteem with which they regarded 

one another, is apparent from their respective vvritinga 

Abul Fazl has given proof of his devotion to his brother by 
introducing numerous passages from his works. In a long odo 
composed by Fyzi, ho thus compares hifiiiaeU' with his brother 
Abul Fazl 
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Wherever a talk from loftiness and lowness is, found 
1 count my station above the shies and again hiunblor thari the ground, 
With a father whoso hiudnoss I have portrayed 
Xn lefttning my pride from iny esteemed brother is mudOt 
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an*! wkdoin Abul Fud from wboin 
Tlici'bt’-aiu. nf knowledge is ft lied Up tvith sweet pevlume, 
lu aocoraplislimontH tBero m a journey of himdrcd yoara between him and 
me, 

Although liH ago I am oldoc to him hy yeara tvvo or three. 

Ill thi‘. oyea of the ga/deaer it« eHtimation cannot rise higli, 

I£ the ieaa branch ot: a barren tree towora higher up ai rose standing by. 

i4bul Faz!, Ill the Ain, Cfivea the following list ofB3>eikli '’: -(onaof 
Mubamk a sons 

1. Slieikh Ahiil Faiz, known by his poetical name Fyzi^ 
born 95 k.A. H. (1547 A. D.); died ebildle'^Fi 1595* 

2. Shoikh Abni Fazl, born 14th January 1551, inurdered 12th 
August, i 602. 

3. Sheikh Alml Barkat, boro, iTta Shawal, 960 (1552 A. Tl). 

“ Thougli his attainments are not very liigh, yet he is weli 
informed, is a goochinan of business and v/o!l veiled in fencing. 
iJe is good natured, fond of Daruoshes and anxious to be of 
use/' Served in Khandes under Abul FazL 

4. Sheikh Abul Kher. born 967 A. H. (1559 A. IX) A student 
of Amir Fathullah Sbirazi. Serv-cd in the Dekkan, 

5. Sheikh Abul Makarm, born 970 A. H* {1568 A/ D.) 

AH the above wen bora of the same motlier. 

6. Sheikh Abu Tomb, born 988 (1580 A. 1>.) 

Of Mubarak’s daughters, l/rofeSvSor Bloclunann mentions four 


His dAURh- 

tevfii* 


2 . One rnaified to Ivhudawand Khan, of the Dakhan, a 
CrMuinaader of one thousand. Hi" was a man of imposing stature. 
Mnci ivoll known for his personal courage. His temper was hot. 
Once Abu!, Fard invited four grandeoa to a dinner paii 7 iu his 
houae. Among them was Khudawand Khan. Dishes of fowl 
were placed before Iviin, but before others roasted meat laid. 
Ivliudawand became excited and left the j)arty. The good natiired 
Akbar tried to assure him that no insuit was intended, but 
lie was never reconciled to Abul Fa-zl 

2 . One married to a son of Raja All Klian of Khandes. 

d. One mamedto liisrmiuddiu, son of Ghazi Khan Badakhshi 
and a Commauder of one thoasanck Tie c.?iv(icl in the Deccan 
under Khan t-khanan. Once he expressed his wish to renounce 
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the world and turn a Fakir at the? tomb of Nitam-ad-clin OuUa, 
in Delhi* Khau-i-khanati in vain tried to persiiado him to 
abandon the idea, but Hisain, the next day, tore hia clothes, 
covered his body with mud and clay and went into the jhngle. 
Akbar permitted him to resign, Hisara lived as an ascetic at 
the tomb of Ni«am-ud*din for thirty year^ The Saint Khawaja 
Baqi Billah “ empowered him to guide trayellers to the. path 
of piety.” He died in 103t^ (1624 A. D ); Eis wife 
Fazios sister), by the do-^ire of her husband, gave away all her 
jewels to the Darveshes. She fixed an annual allowance of 
12,000 Rupees for the maiutenance of herhusbancrB cell, 

4. Ladli Begam, married to Islam Khan, a grandson of 
Sheikh Salem GImhti She died in 1017 (1608 A. D,), or fiv«> 
years before her husband’s deallt^ 

Abul Fazl’s only son was the well knowxi Abdul Rahman, 
born in 9*79 A. H, (1571 A, D,), The 8imni name was giveti 
to him by his grandfather. He distinguished himself iu the 
war iu Talangana, Jahangir did not transfer to him the dislike 
which he had for his father, for he raised him to the dignity of 
Commander of four thoiisauJ horse and eonferred on him the 
title of Afeal Khan, In the third year of Jahangir-s reign, he 
was installed iu the office of the Governor of Behar, mee Islam 
Khan, the husband of Abul Fazl’s sister, and Gorakhpur was 
conferred on him as a Jagir, As Governor of Behar, his head- 
qtiarters were at Patna. He died in 1022 (lOlJf; A. D.), in the 
eighth year of JahangiPs reign, or eleven years after his father’s 
death, Abdul Rahman had a son, Bishotau, born 999 (lo90 A. D.) 
He was Coininander of seven hundred, with three hundred horse, 
in the time of Jahangir, and Commander of five hundred hor.se 
in the time of Sluih JahAn. He died in the 15th year of Shdh 
Jahdll’s reign. 

The man next in importance to Abul Fazl in Akbar*.s Oourt 
wavS his elder brother, Sheikh Fyzi, The events of the lives of 
both brothers are internuxed witlv each other, and so much has 
been said about the latter in the present sketch that it is only 
necessary to record here a brief note of his life, 

* For an acoenmt of lier tomb, See Chapter III. p, 193 an/e. 
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Sheikh rrzr. 

Sheikh the eldest son of Sheikh Mubarak of NagorOj Literary 
was born at Agra in 954 (1547 A. I).). His original ti.arne was I){*^Sheikh** 
Abvil Faiz, and hia poetical aurnarae Fyzi; but towards the cnd^'^’"* 
of his life, he styled liimsolf Fayazi, in iraitatioD of the title of 
Allfuni, assumed by his ypuhger brother, Abul Fazl, He wtis a 
profoancl scholar and a great poet. He obtained great distinc¬ 
tion in Arabic literatnre and in the itrt of poetry. He was also 
well-veraed in the art of Medicine and treated the poor gratis. 

Before he was introduced to Akbar, he applied for a grant of 100 
big/itts to Sheikh Abdul Nabi, the Sadar at Agra; but he was 
turned out of the hall with indignity, being suspected of 
a tGndetJcy to Shiaism. Akbai; heard of his literary fame, and he iutto(luo<;a 
w,a8 introduced to His Majesty in the 12th year of the reign. 

By the force of his genius, he became the Emperor’s chief 
favourite and constant companion. He was made Oommarider of 
four hundred, and, in 1588, His Maje.sty, in recognition of hi.s 
great poetical genius, cpnfeiTed on him the high appointinent 
and title of Poet Laureate. Akbar was never known to pay 
much attention to poetry: yet his appreciation of Fyzi’s talents 
showed that hp was not slow to recognise true merit, He was 
appointed tutor to the Royal Princes and acted also as ambas¬ 
sador to kings. He composed 101 books, among them being His titer.wy 
a commentary on the Koran in Arabic, and 
iliatyand-nWfaJdjn, both being be vtiqdt, or without the use 
of dotted letters, in which Fyzi has displayed his gmat lexico¬ 
graphical accomplishments, Abul Fazl estimates his verses at 
50,000. The Akhm'nimxa contains numGrou.s extracts from 
Fyzi’s works. He was a member of the Divine Faith. HeHLsilcftth 
died at Lahore in 1 5D5.+ 

After the brothers, Abul Fazl and Fyzi, Akbar’s personal 
friend and favorite was Bir Bar. 

Baja Bxr Bar, 

From an early age the Emperor Akbar was fond of discourse Raja itir Bar. 
with people of different tribes, nationalitios and religions. Ac¬ 
cording to Abdul Quadar Badaoni, he showed early Hindu propen¬ 
sities and delighted in the company of Brahmans, Bad Farosh 
t pa-J’tioulars of hia «ee pitgo 259 an/e, ** 
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(dealers in encomiums) and jesters/ Accordingly, a Brahtnan 
from Kalpi, named Braliam Das, who was by profession a .B'fmi, 
or mijastrel, came to the Court iu (ha begiirning of the reign. 
He was very poor, but was vsmarfc and ready-vvitted. His profes- 
sion was to please people by facetious and humorous Conversation, 
and his bonuiiots and witty repartees soon made him a general 
favorite at Court, In a short time he gained,So muoh influeoce 
over the Emperor that he became His personal favourite and was 
constantly near him, A high i/aasa6 was conferred on him, and 
he became one of the trusted councillors. He was at first 
honoured with the title of i^ah ifr.ee, or Poet and soon 

after received that of Bir Bar, or the valiant, with the rank of 
Ilaja. When Itaja Jey Ghand of Nagarkob (Kangra) fell into 
disgrace and was imprisoned, the fort of that place was bestowed 
on Bir Bar as a jagir, and orders were isaued to Husain Kali 
Khan, governor of Lahore, to take pQSses^sion of the fort and put 
it under the charge of Biy Bar, The Khan marched to Nagar- 
kot with the Umeran of the Punjab, such as Mma Yusuf Khan, 
Jaffar Khan, son of Qiiazzaq Khan, and Fattu, with a large 
number of cavalry, elephants, camels, orduance, big cauldrons and 
camp followers, and laid siege to the fort, The fort was gallantly 
defended by Biclhi Chand, sou of the Raja, Kagarkot was a great 
place of Hindu pilgrimage. Lakh.^, of people assembled there 
periodically to pay their devotions to the Hindu goddess ixnd 
made largo offerings in gold, coin and other valuables. The in¬ 
vading troop.s slaughtered the hill men ruid pierced with arrows 
the gold canopy spread on the dome of the teniple. They also 
slaughtered the cows, so sacred to the Hindus, which had been 
offered at the temple by the votaries of the Brahma, and coloured 
the walls of the temple with their blood. According to Badaoni, 
who has described these details, so many Brahmins and attendants 
at the temple were slaughtered that they are be 3 mnd description, 
On account of these proceedings, the naine of Raja Bir Bar was 
execrated by the Hindus, who considered all this bloodshed to 
have been caused for Ids sake. The city of Nagarkot was occu¬ 
pied and a huge cannon Avas pointed at the palace of Bidbi 
Chanefe a single discharge from which killed eighty men on the 
spot. The invaders were on tlie point of capturing the fort 
when Biclhi Chund sued for peace. In the meanwhile intefe 
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ligence arrived from Lahore of the advance of Mirza Ibrahim 
Hiiseiu and Masud Buseiu Mirza on the Panjab. The royal 
troops began to suffer for want of supplies, and it was therefore 
resolved to conclude peace. Bidhi Chand made a present of five 
maunda of gold, which was equal to one year's income of the 
temple, and brought a large number of valuable articles as) 
ransom. On Friday in the month of Shawal, 980 (1572 A. D. 
the Kkutba was read and coin struck in the name of the 
Emperor, On the gateway of Raja Jey Chand’s palace a high 
arch of a mosque was constructed, and the Mohamadan victory 
having been thus signalised, Husein Kuli Khan inarched back 
to Lahore to expel the Mirzas. Bir Bar thus never got posses- 
'sion of the Nagarkot jagir which had been granted to him. 

According to the Ahharnatiia (account of 18th year of the Terms ot 
reign), the peace with Raja Eidhi Chand, who was a minor, was 
concluded on the following terms, which were accepted by Raja 
Gobind Chand, uiicle and guardian of the minor chief. First, that 
a daughter of Rfya,,^ey Ohand be sent to Akbcr’s harem; 2nd, 
that a suitable present in cash be sent for the Emperor ; Srd, that 
one of the Raja’s sons be sent to Agra as a hostlige; and 4th, that, Mouoy_com¬ 
as the Imperial order was to give the Raja’s territory to Bir Bar, ^f"en ir 
a large sum of money be paid to the latter as compensation. All 
these conditions were fulfilled by the defeated Raja. After the 
conclusion of this treaty, Raja Gobind Chand accompanied the 
Imperial troops ijnder Husein Kuli Khan to Di^alpoor, near 
Multan, where a battle being fought between the Imperialists 
and the invading army, the army under Mirza Ibrahim Huseiu 
was routed, Husein Kuli Khau was, for his gallant conduct, 
honoured with the title of Khan-i-Jahan. Raja Bir Bar distin¬ 
guished himself in this battle and received the title of Musahib- 
i-Danishwetr, or ‘the wise councillor.’ Ibrahim Husein Mirza, 
who had taken refuge with the Beloches, died, a short time 
after, of grief; but Masud Husein Mirza and other men of 
his party were sewn in the hides of cows,^with horns, and in this 
position exhibited before Akbar in the" Court at Fattehpur. 

His Majesty, who always showed toleration on such occasions, 
had the unfortunate men taken out of the cow skin, had them 
bathed and dressed, and, on their being presented to him 
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Oil a subseqiieiit occasion at Oourt, gave them a free pardon 
thus giving proof of his high sense of honeur and generous 
dispositioD/ 


following year (lo73 A. D.)> Mirm Ibrahim Husein 
to Ueccau. again raised the standard of insunection in Gujrat and Akbar 
made his famous inarch to Unit place, accoinpaiued b)’ his nobles, 
Eaja Bir Bar was in his royal master’s train. His Majesty per¬ 
formed a journey of more than 450 miles with such celorityj 
during l-he muy season, with 300 of his officers of rank on 
camels, that he reached Pattan on the 9th day alter leaviug Agra, 
and, though his forces wore very unequal to those of the enemy, 
he defeated the latter, and/tvaLU(uillity having been completely 
restored, returned to Agra, 

ib deputed Raja Bir Bar was often employed on foreign duties* Thus 
we find him, in the 21st year of the reign (1576 A; t).) 
accompanying Raja Loiui Kiran to Diuigavpur to comlviot the 
Rae^s daughter to Agra, as the Rae, Uii-ough sincerity and out 
of veapoct for the Emperor, had offered her for His Majesty’s 
Harom, and as a special honour to the chief, ” the Emperor had 
granted his request. When, in the year 977 (1669), liaja Bam 
Chattel, of Bhath, surrendered the fort of Kalinjar to Majiuui 
Eilian, AkbarV. Conunauder, ho sent his son, Bir Bahadur, to Court 
as a hostage, but from want of confidence would not pay his 
respects personally to Eis Majesty. Annoyed at the high tone 
assumed by the Raja, Akbar ordered a force ttf march to Bhath, 
but, on representations being made to him, he changed his mind 
and resolved to send a deputation of his mo:^t trusted TTiueras to 
Bliath to bring the Raja to the Court. Raja Bir Bar and Zen 
Khan Koka were selected for tho duty, and the enrne at 
last to the Oourt, whore he wixb honourably recoivoAi by the 
Emperor. This happened in the 28th year of the reign (1582 
A. D.) 

The Raja of Bhath was among the three great. Raja;^ of 
Hindustan ineutioned by Baboc in lus memoirs, lie was a 
great patron of music, and tho celebrated Mian Tan Sen was 
taken by Akbar froin iis service* The Raja possOx^sed a high 
spirit and Lad acquired a roputution throughout India for his 
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on ono occasion, it is said, being pleased with 
I’is musical skill, he made a present of a karor of rupees to Tan 
Sea; he luvd also served the Emperor Sultan Ibrahim Lodi with 
distinction. The fact of his coming to pay his respects to the 
Moghal Emperor in the capital of his doraiuioas was regarded as 
an event which marked the culmination of the Mahoraedan con¬ 
quest in India. 

Bir B.cr became the Emperor’s trusted adviser, and their 
mutual intimaey was such that His Majesty placed the most im¬ 
plicit confideuee in hiun A palace was erected for Bir Bar at Fat- 
tehpur Sikri, near that of the Emperor; and, when it was corn [dot¬ 
ed, in the 27fch year of the reign (1582 A, D.),the Raja entertain¬ 
ed the Emperor with great pomp and uiagnifieencc. 

Akbar mixed with his courtiers and ministers freely and had 
a strong hoUi on the minds of tlie people. Thus, wo lind in the 
Akbarnama, when the Emperor was on his journey in the Suba 
of Allahabad called Dim'i Sharqui, or the Eastern country, he 
was entertained at Etawa by Zen Khan Koka, at Kalpi by Mathab 
Khan Tiid, and at Akbarpur, near Allahabad, by Raja Bir Bar, 

It was principally duo to Bir Bar’.s influence over Akbar that 
the latter became so nuich attached to Hindui.sm and went even 
so far as to adopt the ifiudu form of worship .'.md iicrfonn Hindu, 
rnligious ceremonie.s. Thiis, according to Badaoni, Oir Bar 
styled " the accursed,” impre.'5sed on His Majesty that the fcl'UU 
was the primary _ origin of every thing. Its heat..ripeiojd. the 
grain in the held, the fruits in the garden, and the vegetation in 
the fields, arul the illumination of the world, and the lives of it.s 
inhabitants depended on it. For theea reasons it should be 
worshipped and revered by all mankind, and people, when pray¬ 
ing, should do so with their faces turned towards the quiartcr 
wdrere the great luminary rises, not towards that where it sets. 
On .similar grounds, urged Bir Bar, should reverence bo paid to 
fire, water, stone, trees, and all other forms of existence, down 
even to c.ow.s and their dung. 

When Akbar established his Divine Faith, Bir Bar became 
one of its iueinbers, along with Abul Fazi, Fyzi, f'hoikh 
Mubarak, the Sadr Jahau, or Grown Lawyer, Sultan Khawja, 
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Azim Khan ifoM aod others. One day, writes Badaoni, tliefc 
was a conversation about religion in the presence of the king. 
His Majesty tried hard to convert Qutbuddin Mohamuiad 
Khawja and Shah Baz Khan, but iu vain. Qutbuddin said: 
“What will the kings of Vilayat, such as the sovereign of 
Constantinople, &c., say, when they hear all this. Thej' all 
profess the same religioh: as we do, be their views broad or 
limited.” The Emperor thereupon said s “ You are secretly 
defending the cause of the Sultan of Constantinople, to secure 
his confidence, .so that, when you leave this country, you may 
obtain employment under him without difficulty. Go away now 
from India and become a respectable man there.’' Shah JBaz 
Khan thereupon got excited, and, when a derisive remark was 
made at religion by Bir Bar, he abused him soundly and said 
“ Cursed infidel, darest thou speak in such profane language in 
this assembly ? It can not take me long to settle with thee.” 
The situation became awkward. The Emperor, addressing Shah 
Baz Khan in particular and others in general, said : “ It would 
serve you right that shoes tilled with excrement should be 
thrown into your faces,” and, so saying, withdrew. • 

Bit Bar professed to l>e a ready belie ver in all that Akbar 
propounded as regards the doctrines of hi.s new religion, and 
His Majesty's faith in the sincerity of his friend’s professions 
was never shaken Thus, when religious men at Court, like 
Mir Fattehullah of the Deccan, who was a staunch Skia and 
who could not he persuaded to embrace the^-new faith, were 
assailed with arguments to convince them of the truth of the 
Divine Faith, “but did not utter a single syllable in answer, so 
obstinate were they,” writes Badaoni, “ Bir Bar ever readily 
bowed to His M.ajesty’8 arguments and said:—‘Yea, we believe ! 
yea, we trust’! ” 


. , In connection with the events of the year 990 (1582 A. D.), 

rcBolvcs to Badaoni notices an incident showing that Bir Bar had numerous 
jAgloran- enemies at Court, and that, but for the personal regard which 
pre'vented by^the Emperor entertained towards him, he would, without loss of 
froni^eoSoi^'.jtime, have been subjected to disgrace. Prostitutes from all parts 


^ Badaoni. 
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Iiiipenal ddMiulofis cpUected in such large nianbers in ^ 
the capital as t(5 defy all coitntiug. The Emperor a8sign<^d to ' 
them a separate quarter outside the city, which was called 
Blietconpiiray or Devil’a villa. A Superiatendent, a Deputy Tho^OovUV 
and a Secretary were appointed for this quarter, and they 
registered the names of such person.s as tq . th®se people 

or called them to their houses. No dancing girl was ' 
permitted to go to the house of auy person at night with¬ 
out permiission of the superintendent. The use of wine was 
prohibited except under medical advice, and severe punish- , 
ments were provided for excessive drinking, carousals and ; 
disorderly behaviour. No one was to have a virgin from 
the (levirs villa without first appij'ing to the Deputy and 
obtaining permission from the Court. Libertines did 

what they liked under assumed 'names, or with tho connivance 
of the officials in charge of the villa ; several nobles of note were 
severely reprimanded and punished or confined for considerable , 
periods in fortresses under command of the King for breaking the | 
rules. The Emperor himself summoned some of the well known j 
prostitutes and asked them privately who had deprived them of 
their virginity, and, after learning their names, visited the 
grandees coaderned with all severity. Among these one men¬ 
tioned the liame of Raja Bir Bar, “ who,’* says Badaoni, " had the 
distinction of becoming a disciple of His Majesty by becoming \ 
a member of the Divine Faith, and who bad gone beyond the i 
four degrees* and acquired the four cardinal virtueaf” At this 
time Bir Bar happened to be in his jagir, iu the pergana of Kera, 

Having been informed of this, he declared hia intention of 
becoming a jogi or ascetic, and applied for the Emperor-s per- 
misaion for the purpose, but His Majesty invited him to court in 
reassuring terms and was a.s kind to, and familiar with, him , 
as ever. ^ 

Bir Bar spent bis time for the most part at Court. Had is sent on a 
he remained at the palace of Fatfcehpur Sikri as a gay courtier, expedition 
all would have been well for the witty Raja. But circum- 

- , . - , ... —- , —. . - ■ .- II II , ''t.iiii ir i . . 

* Tbe four clogrees of faith ia His Majesty v, ere <le£lne<V to bo readiness fco 
sacrifice to the Emperor property, life, honour and religion, any who had sacrificed 
all these four things possessed four degrees, and any who had sacrificed one 
of the four po-ssessed one degrcei aud so ow.'-^Badaoni^ p, 23S. 

t The Famel-i-A\rha^ os: the four cardinal virtues, are wisdom, courage, 
chastity, and justice. 
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stances involved him in a military expedition, for which his 
genius was ill-suited, and lie at ktat fell a prey to his inexperi¬ 
ence and want of tact in a foreign vvah In the year 994 (1585 
A. D.) a imilitary expedition was sent under Zen Ehan Koka 
to punish the Afghans of .fiusalzai, in Swat and Bajour. The 
General moved in the District of Bajour and defeated the enemy in 
several engagements. He had to ask for reinforcements, and 
Akbar resolved to decide by lot whether Abul Fazal or Bir Bar 
should go. The lot fell in favour of the latter, much against 
His Majesty’s inclination, and Bir Bar was sent with Hakim Abul 
Fatteh to the seat of war. The Imperialists were defeated, and, 
in their retreat, were attacked by fbe Afghans in a very narrow 
valley. Arrows and stones were slfoWered on them from all sides, 
and they reached the next station in the greatest disorder, 
moat of them having lo.st their way in the darkness of night. 
The next day the Afghans attacked the flying columns of the 
Imperialists, and 8,000 men were cut off, with 500 officers, This 
was the most disastrous defeat ever sustained by Akbar’s troops. 
Many grandees, besides Bir Bar, perished in this battle, among 
them being Hasan Ehan, Khawja Arab, paymaster of 
Khan Jahan, and Mulla Sheri, the poet, Hakim Abul Fatteh 
and Zen Ehan, with the remnant of their defeated troops, 
reached the fort of Attock, 

His Majesty was concerned for the death of no grandee 
more than for that of his beloved courtier and personal favourite, Bit 
Bar. He said: " Alas, they could not even get hold of his body, 
that it might have been burued.” For two days he remained in 
seclusion and refused to take food, but at last consoled himself 
with the belief that Bir Bar was now quite free and independent 
of all worldly troubles, and expressed the relief he felt on his 
account by saying: ''The rays of the great luminary were 
sufficient to cleanse his body, and there was no need qf fire,” 
He was long mourned by his royal master, and Abul Fazl, in his 
Maktubai, has a letter addressed from the Emperor to Khan-i- 
Khanan, then Viceroy in the Deccan, expressing the intenao 
grief felt by him on thi% occasion. Bir Bar died in February, 1586. 

The grief felt by Akbar for the loss of his friend, Bir Bar, 
afforded an opportunity for designing men to invent stories of 
his being alive. One report spread was that he had been seen 
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-ifr tke tills of Nagarkot (Kangra) walking about with the jogis 
ancleanniask Akbar Gagorly Welcoraed the report, thinking 
that Bir Bar might have felt ashamed to return to Court after 
his defeat in the Eusufeai country and turned faqidr, which he xhe Em- 
had already expressed an intention of doing while in his jagir, 
and the Emperor’r belief had been strong that Bir Bar never 
cared for the world. An Alidi was accordingly sent to Nagarkot 
to enquire into the truth of the report, when it was foUnd that 
it had no foundation. 

Soon aftervirards another r eport was received, that Bir Bar 
had been seen at Kalinjai*, his jagir, and the Emperor readily 
believed it, inasmuch as it had been ofScially eomrmiuicatod to 
him by the Karori (Coiiector). It was alleged that Bir Bar had 
been recognised by a certain barber by some marks on his body 
which he had seen while rubbing it with oil. The Emperor 
ordered the barber to Court, but, as there was none to be sent, a 
report was submitted that Bir Bar, although really found, had 
since died. To give this report the chlour of .truth, an innocent 
traveller, who had been first disguised as the real Bir Bar, was 
put to death, and thus detection was rendered impossible. The 
Emperor actually went through a second mourning; but the 
Karon aad several others who had originated the false reports 

were called to Court and tortured, the ifaron having also to pay 

a heavy fine. 

Bir Bar left two sons, Lai a and .Fari Har Ean Lala, the Bir Ear’s 
eldest son, was a Commander of two hundred ; but he is mention- 
ed by Badaoni as a spendthrift; and, after squandering his 
property, he turned a faquir, Hari Har Rai lived at Court, and, 
in the 48th year of the; reign, was deputed to the Deccan to bring 
prince Dauial to Court. 

The anecdotes that passed between Akbar and Bir Bar have Anecdotes 
obtained world-wide celebrity, and are to this day on the lips 
of the people from Cape Comorin to the Khyber Pass. Besides 
being ready-witted, Bir Bar was w;eU versed in music 
and his Hindi cahats and dohas (distichs) are characterised by 
sweetness and elegance of coinposition, as well as by the moral 
which they con vey. As a poet, he composed his poems under the 
assumed named Barhma. 
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Before Ihe ascendaiioy of Abiil Fazl and I’ys^i, the mail in 
siipreme power in India under Akbar was hia far'aous general and 
tutor, Bahrain Khan. 


Bah ram 
Khan enters 
Humayuirs 
army. 


was son of Saif Ali 
After the death of his lather 


Rebels in the 
Pinijab 


Bahium Khan. 

Bahram Ivhan, the general <if Akbar 

Beg, and was born in Badakbshan. Afte 

he went to Balkh to study. He entered Humayim’s army at; 
the age of sixteen and fought many battles under him. The 
conquest of Hindustan is justly attributed to him. In 96| 
( 1555 ) he was appointed tutor to Prince Akbar and was sent 
with him to the Punjab against Siliandar Khan. On Akbar’s 
accession at Ivalaaeur, he was appointed VakU ,, or Premier of 
the Empire, with the title KKart-i-Khdmn. Akbar callegl him 
Khan Baba, or‘father Khan’. In 966 (1538|r Bahram married 
Sultana Salema Begam, daughter of Gulrukh Begani (a daughter 
of Baber) and Mirza. Nuruddin Mohammed. Soon after wards an 
estrangeraent between Akbar and Bahram sprung up. Bahram, 
leaving Agra, broke out into open rebellion in the Punjab. 
Akbar moved against him, but, before ho arrived at Jullundur, 
tidings reached him of Bahram’s defeat by Afcgah Khan. Bah¬ 
rain asked forgiveness. Akbar sent MmUm MMi-dum<d-Mulk, 
Abdullah, of Sultanpur, the Shekh-ul-Islam of the Empire, to 
persuade him to come to his camp, and promised personal safety 
to his old preceptor. Bahram Khau agreed.^ to come to the 
Eoyal camp. A procession of nobles and dignitaries went to 
receive the Khan, who, however, appeared before his master in 
the guise of a suppliant, barerfooted and with his turban folded 
auc£rdo®rfed. round Ws neck. He threw himself at the foot of the throne. 

and, moved by former recollections, began to sob loudly. 
Akbar’s feelings of compassion and esteem for his general and 
tutor were aroused, He instantly ro.se from his seat, raised the 
.old veteran with his own hands and seated him on his right. 
He was given a dre.ss of honour and the option of assuming the 
government of Kaipi and Ghanderi, or retiring to Makka., Bah¬ 
rain’s pride and prudence prevailed on him to adopt the latter 
course. A liberal pension was assigned to him, and he set out 
for Makka with bis family. He was, however, assasamatcd at 
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Pattan, in Giifrat, by att Afghan natnad Mubarak, whose father 


had been killed in the battle of Vlachhiwara. The great man 
died with the woi4s Allak-o AhbM' ( God is great) on his lips ‘* * ®®'***' 
(30th June 1561), t,(V.kbar took charge of Abdul Rahim, Bah¬ 
rain’s son, and soon after married his widow Sultdna Balema 
Begam. 

Among the iMioisters of state who may be fittingly called the 
pillars of the Empire, the most prominent parson was Raja 
Todar Mai, the Einance Minister'Of Akbar. 


Raja Todab. Mal. i 

This most remarkable man was a Khatri of Laharpur, inTodar Mal’a 

. , birth pine®. 

Ondh,* His father died when the son was quite young, and 

left no means of livelihood for him, so that the widow was in great 

distress. The young man commenced life in the humble posi- 

tiou of a writer, but he worked his way up from that lowly 

status until the great Pathan, Sher Shah Sur, committed to him His first post 

the important charge of constructing the new fort of Rohtas yjjf 

in the Panjab, with the object of effectually restraining the 

Ghakkars from their predatory inroads into that province, and 

also creating a barrier in the path of the Moghals. Through 

his judicious management, the wages of labourers were reduced 

from one rupee per steno at the commencement of the work 

to V^rtb of a rupee. We are informed by the author of Tarikh-i- 

Khan Jahan Lodi, that, when the fort was finished, Todar 

Mai was highly extolled by the Pathan Emperor for the tact 

and ability be had displayed in its execution. It was under 

the able government of Sher Shah that Todar Mai's natural 

talents developed. When the supreme power passed from the 

hou.se of the Pathans to that of the descendants of Tyraur, 

Todar Mai still continued in State service. lu 1667, he had 
pressed Sekandar, the rebel jagirdar of Oudh. During the same 
year, he distinguished himself in the memorable siege of Chittor. 

Neither he, nor Kasam Khan, had any repose in their quarters, 

■'.4 

• Sea pioceeJinga of Bengal Asiatic Society, September 1871, page 178; and 
Imperial Gazetteer of India VlII, 401. Raja Todar Mai must not be confounded 

witb Rai Todar Mai, a Rhatri of Chiinian, District Lahore, a Maiisabdarof 1,600 
under Shah Jaban. See Bad^hahnama^ Vot, II, page 728, The latter was Faujdar 

of Sarhaud raider Shah JahaK. 
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bub worked ill their galleries with such zeal that lor & day 
and two nights they took neither rest nor food,” The EJinperor 
was himself most assiduUns in directing the attack. Uudeteri'ed 
'by the falling missiles, he quietly and with conipoaure of mind 
supervised his ranks, {ind the soldiers under him lought with 
unswerviog constancy. 

He fovight bravely in Afghauistan, was recalled and sent on 
an expedition to Kashmir, and distinguished himself in the Bengal 
Viia ui'ider Khan Jahan and in tihe campaigns qf Oujrat and 
Orissa. In the 19th year of the reign he received the high 
distiuction of retaining Almn and Nakkara, or the Coming dut 
into public vyitli standard and drums, a privilege allowed only 
to princes royal, or idwis’8'of the first rank. In the 27th year, 
he was appointed Diwan of the Enopire; Huririg the same 
year, he introduced his great financial reforms, which earned 
for him and his master an undying fame. The third book of the 
Ain gives full details of his new rent roll, which superseded the 
assessment of Mozaffar, the Diwan of Bahram Khan, based on 
the returns of kanungoes. He also framed regulations regard¬ 
ing the coinage, full details of which are given in the Alcbar- 
nmm. The most important reform carried out by him was the 
introducbiou of Persian in the keeping of the State accounts. 
Formerly these accounts had been written iu Hindi, by Hindu 
moharrirs. He compelled his ce-religiouists bo learn the Court 
language of their rulers, and thus enabled them to Compete for 
the highest appointments in the State which the generous 

policy of Akbar had opened to all. 

In the S9th year, the Emperor honoured EajaTodar Mai with 
a visit. In the 32nd year his life was attempted by a Khatri 
out of private hatred. He was wounded on a inarch, at night, 
but the culprit was at once cut down. Duriug the same year 
■podar Mai was sent against the Eusufzais to avenge the death 
of Bir Bar, When the Emperor went to Ka.shmir, in, the 8‘ith 
year (1588 A. D.), Todar M.al with Raja Bhagwan Das and 
Kalij Khan, was left ii£ charge of Lahore. In the same year old 
awe and failing health compelled the Raja to tender his resig¬ 
nation, which the Emperor reluctantly accepted. The Raja 
waa allowed to retire to the banks of the Ganges, there to 
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pass the remaining days 6f his , Hie and to die in to retire 

Experience, however, showed Akbar that he could not do 

without his loyal ministor, He therefore sent him a message, 
impressing on him that attending to his personal duties was 
a far more meritorious act than sitting on the banks of the 

Ganges, and asked him to rejoin his appointment. In obedience ^ 

to the Emperor’s commands,; the Raja returned to duty, to duty, 

to die on the eleventh day after his arrival in Lahore, on 
lOlh November, 1589. His friend, Raja Bhagwap Das, was Hb deaths, 
present at the cremation. On his return to his house, he was 
seized with m attack of strangury, of which bo died the same 
day. Xha Emperor was still at Kabul when the news was 
conveyed to him of the death of two of his most truatod 
ministers and friends. The Raja, at the time of his death, held 
the rank of Chav-hetzuri, or Commander ot four thousand, and the 
titles of Vakil-us-Sullanat (or counsellor of the Empire) and His titles. 
Mushvi^'-i'Diwun.* Raja Bhagwau Das was A'ovw-'uil-UwiTCt, 
or the Premier Noble. It was with profound grief that the Em¬ 
peror found him8el,f in Lihore, in March, 1590, after the loss 

of two of his most trusted friends and counsellors, 

Abul Fazl never personally liked Todar Mai, but he praises His charac 
his talents and liis integrity. The Raja po38e.s.sed an indepen¬ 
dent spirit, and was a strict Hindu. Abul Fazl calk him a 
bigoted Hindu, and even complained of his behaviour to 
Akbar, but the latter, who recognised and favoured old and 
loyal servants, look no notice of his complaints. Bir Bar, 
a short time before his death, became a convert to Akbar's 
Divine Faith. Todar Mai afforded a contrast to Bir .Bar, Once, 
while accompanying Akbar in his march to the Paujab, 

Todar Mai, in the hurry of the moment, lost his idols. As he was 
accustomed not to transact any business before worshipping 
the idols, he passed several days without food and water, when, 
at last after much difficulty, he was induced by the Emperor 
to take them. 

Among the grandees of the Emperor the most important Graudeos of 
personage, on account both of ties ol relationshij) and pi position, 
was Raja Bhagwan Das. 

tho Chief Oflloer of the Treasury, who authenticates aoc..uuts, 
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Raja Bhagwan Da.s, 

^"thefaniiiy Bhagwan Das was the son of Hsja Bihari Mai, son 

of Pirthi Raja Kachvvaha, of the aOcient family of Amber, 
in the Snba of Ajmere. Bihari Mai waa the first Rajput who 
joined Akbar’a Court. He was mtrodnced to Akbar before the 
end of the fir-st yeai''of his roign. At this interview, Akbar was 
seated on a mast (wild) elephant. Bihari Mai, with his 
whole family, attended Court at Sankanir and was most honour¬ 
ably received.* The Raja’s request to be allowed to enter Akbar’s 
sex'vice and to strengthen the ties of liiendship by a matri* 
nionial alliance with His Majesty was granted. Akbar married 
the Rajoi’s daughter at Sambliar, and at Pattan he was joined by 
the Raja, his son, Bhagwan Das. and grand-son, Kunwar Man 
Singh. The whole family accompanied Akbar to Agra, where 
Raja Bihari Mai was created Commander of Blve Thousand. 
The Raja died at Agra. 


Bo;iaBhag' 
wan Das 
enters 
Emjderor’a 
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Hl« son l^ift 
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Raja Bhagwan Daa entered the Emperor’s service with his 
father. In 980 (IS’?2 A. D.) he saved Akbai’s life near Sirnal, 
in the tight with Ibrahim Husaaia Mirza. In the 23id year, he 
was appointed Governor of the Panjab, and iu the 29th year 
his daughter was married to Prince Salim, afterwards Jahangir. 
The result of the union was Prince Khusrow. In the 30th year 
he was made Commander of fi ve thousand. Raja Bhagwan Das 
died at Lahore in the beginning of 998 ( 1681 A. D.), a short 
time after Raja Todar Mai. He held the title of iAmir-ul-Umera, 
or the Premier noble. 


On the death of Raja Bhagwan Das, Akbar conferred the 
title of Baja on his son, Man Singh, and gave him the com¬ 
mand of live thousand. He died a natural death, iu the Deccan, 
in the 9th year of Jahangir’s reign. 

Another man of note among the grandees of the realm was 
Mirra Abdul Rahim K^an-i^Khmian. 


•For particulars of the first interview betweejv Akbar and Behari 
Mai, see page 207 cf,nt€. 





KHAH AZI>I AllRZA AZl/5 KOKAH. 

KHAN-l4iEANAN MlllZA AbDXIL RAHm. 

He was soa of Bahram Khan, and was born at Lahore in Hk services. 
SGi ( 1556 A. D. ) He was a child of five years when his father was 
murdered at, Pattan. Akbar took charge of him, gave him the 
title of Mirza Khan, and subsequently married him to Mah Batio, 
sister of Mirza Aziz Koka. Ha twice defeated Mirza Muzaffar ■ 
in Ahmedabad, although in one of the engagements he had only 
a contingent of 10.000, while his adversaries had an array of 
40 000. For these victories Akbar made him Commander of 

Five Thousand and conferred on him the much coveted title of 
Khan-i'Khaiian. 

In the 5l4th year he, at the Emperor’s request, translated the TransUtes 
Walciat4-Babriy ot memoirs of the Emperor Babar, 

Chughttai language into Persiau, The most remarkable events Persian, 
of hi.s life were the conquest ot Qujrat and Sindh and the defeat 
of Sohel Khan in Bijapur. On the return of Jahangir from 
Kabul, Nur Jahan sent Abdul Rahim in pursuit of Mohabat 

Khan and contributed herself twelve lacs of rupees for the ex¬ 
pedition ; but, before the necessary preparations could be made, 

the Mirza died at Lahore, in the 21st year of Jahangir s reign, 
ill 1626 A. D., at the age of seventy-two. He was buried at 
Delhi, in a mausoleum which he had built for his wife. 

Mirza Abdul Rahim was a profound scholar in Arabic and His charact. 
Persian, and was well versed in the Turkish and Hiudijanguages. 

As a poet, ho wrote under the name of itctliitn. His liberality 
and love of learning were proverbial. On the final conquest of 
Gujrat, he gave the whole of his property to the soldiers, even 
his inkstand, which be gave to the soldier who came lust. 

Among those to whom Akbar was strongly attached and 
who owed their rise in life to him, w-as his foster brother. 

Mirza Aziz Kolnah, the Khan-i-Azim. 


Khan Azim Mieza A55iJi 'Kokah. 

Mirza Aziz was foster brother of Akbar, being a son of Ji Ji 
Angah, his wet nurse, the wife of Shamsuddin. Mohammed Atgah of Mirza 
Khan, who received the title of Atgah (foster-father) from 
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Akl»ar. Tho Mirza grew- up with Akbar, wfao; waa strongly 
attached 10 him. In 088(1580 A^a), he was promoted to the 
rank- of Five Thousand and received the titlo oi Azim Kkan. 
He was twice deputed to, Bahav .to tittoll distilrbauces^herej and 
in the 2Vtil year of the reign moved to Beo^l. In the Slat 
year he \vad appointed to the Deccan; la the 32iiel year his 
daughter was married to I’rince Murad. In the Stth year 
he was appointed Dovaruor of Gujrat, iu succession to the' 
Khaii-i-Kbaa4a. Ho reducod J^m and Kaeli to obediejnee. 
Iu the 37th year, he couciuered Somnath and sixteen other ; 
harbour towns and reduced Juud Garb. In the aath year he: 
went on a pilgrimage to Mecoti. Akbar regretted his departure, 
and he hud to embark for India, He rtyoiued Akbar in lOiiS 
(1594 A.D.), became a member of thC; Divine B’aith, was 
appointed Governor of Eoh4r, and, the following yes.v, Vakil of 
the empire! His mother dying iu 10018 (1599), Akbar hiiH'r 
self assisted in carrying the coffin. 

In the 5th year of Jahangir’.s reign, Miivji Aziz was sent to 
the Deccan with ;10,000 men, and when, ia the eighth year, 
Shdh Jah^ri was sent to the command of the Deccan,, 'Aziz was 
appointed adviser to the Prinoe, Mirsa Aziz died at Ah mad- 
abad, iu the 19th year of Jahangir's reign (1623 A.D.) 

Mirza Aziz wrote poems and was ivell-kuoiyu for his adciress, 
wit and knowledge of history, 

The most favoured of tho Cabinet of Akbar? whose cornpany 
was a source of pleasure and recreation to him, was Miau Tan Sen. 


Mlin Tan Sen. 

Akluwassr-oat Akbar was a great patron of music, that talisman of 
imSv knowledge, in the eloquent words of Abul Fazl He had such 
a knowledge of the science as traiued musicians did not possess, 
and he was an excellent performer, especially on tha Naq^arah. 
There ■were numerous inu&ioiaus of both sexes at Court from 
India, Kasbuiir, Iran, Turau Tabrez and a few came from 
Tcansoxiania. The Court musiciaus were divided into four divi- 
Tan Sen's sious, onc for each day of the week, their head being Mian Tan Sen, 
°>loyeo* **" Gwalior, a renowned Rajput rhapsodist. He was ia the 
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employ of Eaja Ramohaud of Bhath, a patron of reuoivned 

musicians and singers. Akbar having heard of his fame, sent 

Jalal Khan Qurchi, an Amir of his Court and a Corannander of 

five bniidred, with a firmdn (or mandate), to request the Raja 

to allow Tan Seti to join the Court at Agra. The command was joins 

-I I - .1 • • > mi 'n • , . the Court at 

veiled m the guise oi a request, d he Raja felt powerless to Agra. 

refuse Akbar’s request, and, with a sore heart, sent bis favourite 
minstrel, with his musical instruments and a large and a valuable 
present, comprising jewels and a number of elephants, to 
Agra, This happened in the '/th year of the roigu. The first 
time that he performed at Court he was right royally revyarded, 
the Emperor making him a present of two lakhs of rupees on the 
occasion, This prince of musicians remained at the Court, and 
it was greatly due to his Hindi .songs and melodies that Akbar 
became conversant with the epic poems and amatory narratives His poems 
of the Hindus, thus acquiring an insight into their habits and 
customs, which he himself subsequently adopted. His charm¬ 
ing poems and compositions are to this day sung by the people 
of Hindustan, though many of his melodies owe their inspira¬ 
tion directly to his royal master. 

Among the scholars and authors attached to the Court were schoiara aud 
Khawja Nizamuddiri Ahmad and Muila Abdul Quadar Badoni. a«thws. 


Khvvaja Nizam-ud-din Ahmad. 

He was the 'son of Khwaja Mokim Hand, a dependent of Kiwaja 
the En.peror Baber, who, in the latter period of his reign, raised H^rw,' 
him to the dignity of Diwan to the Imperipl household. When, Nimm' 
after Baber’s death, the province of Hyderdb^d was entrusted to 
Mirza Askari, the brother of Humayun, the Khwaja was appointed 
the Mil ad's Wazir. When Humayun, after his defeat at 
Ghaunsd by Sher Shah Sur, fled to Agra, the Khwdja accom¬ 
panied him to Agra He subsequently served under the 
Emperor Akbar. 

His son, Nizain-ud-din, was appointed Diwan of the house- ud 
hold of Akbar. According to the author of Ma-asir nl TJmera '5‘'“ »PPo’nt- 
he was incomparably upright, and excelled alUiis contemporaries ® 
in administrative knowledge, as well as in clearness of 
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intellect. In the 29th year of Akbar’s reign, he vras appointed 
Bakehi of the Province of .Qujrat, which post he held for a long 
time. Akbar entertained the highest opinion of his literary 
attainments, zeal and integrity. 

He is the author of the Tabikatd,-Akbari, one of the raost * 
celebrated histories of India, recognized by all contemporary 
historian.^ as a standard history of Akbar’s time. He bviup the 
history , down to the 87th year of Akbav’s reign (1592 A. H.) 
Both Abdul Kadir .Badaoni and Farishta speak, highly of this 
work. Badaoni was especially attached to him by the ties of 
religion and friendship. He died of fever at Lahore, on 23fd 
gaffar, 1003 (1594), and was buried in, his garden in th'vt city. 
He was one of the finest types of Akbav’s Court. He was a man 
both of the sword and of the pen, and was as much at home in 
the saddle as at the writer’s desk. He was much liked by 
Khftn-i-Khanan Mirza Abdul Rahim, who employed him as the 
chief of his staff and invariably followed his advice in matters 

of war, as well a.s administration. 


MoBLA Abdul QtJADUiv Badaoni. 

Mullah Abdul Quadur, poetically styled Quadri, was born 
at Badaon—>a town near Delhi, in 947, or 949 H. (1542 A.D.), and 
was thus two years older than Akbar. He was the son of Sheikh 
Muldk Shah, a disciple of the Saint Becliu ,,of Sambhal. Ho 
studied various sciences and escelled in music, history, and 
astronomy, and, on account of his beautiful voice, was appointed 
Court Imam, or prelate, for Wednesdays. Early in life, he was 
introduced to Akbar, and for forty years he was m the company 
of Sheikh Mubarak and bis sons, Abul I'azl and B’yzi; hut he 
entertained no personal friendship for them, as he looked upon 
them as heretics. He was strongly attached to the Mahommadan 
attecttt religion arid absolutely disliked the innovations introduced by 
madan^f^th" Akbar in the Islamitip faith. His historical work, the Miinta- 
Hi» «reat y^ib ul TawaHlch, is a most valuable oontribution to the history 
woJk"”''' of Akbar’s reign up to the beginning of 1004 H. (1595), or 
eleven years before the death of that monarch, soon after which 
Badaoni died. The style is eloquent and cannot fail to impress 
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iekdei: with the vast learaiog antj tfe great genius dt the 
pr. poems composed 

by. the author hiniself and p| , the sayings aticl seutinionts oC 
celebrated authors furuishes evicleace of bis extensive knowledge, ■ 
and, although, in his zeal to support his pwia religion, he e vinces 
no indalgence towards the oppohents of Islam, yet the chief credit 
of his work is that, contrary to the tendency of the age, he never its chief 
bestows false praise on the iftiperiaV actions or the doings of high 
functionarios in royal favor, but records every incident in a spirit 
of perfect independencG, free from learainp to partioulak' sections 
of the community or men of particular opinionfv and religious 
beliefs. His history is valuable, as fuTnishing a marked contrast 
to the hyperboUs style of the Akbarnama and the Ain4- 
Akbari, and the fulsome eulogies of the Tuibahat-i-Afibavi of Mirza 
Nizamuddin Ahmud and the author of A/oasiri) Rahirai, and 
giving a narration of tbo events of Akbar’s reign ami an account 
al'his Court in the spirit of a ciitto, never concealing individual 
failings, but still not departing from the general truth of history. 

According to Bakhtawar Bihan, the author of the Mirdt ul alu'in, 
his .work v/as kept secret, and not made public till the reign of 
Jahangir. 

At the command of A kbar, Badeoni translated the Eamayan 
fponi Sanskrit into Persian and parts of the Mahabharata, 

In the end, Badaoni seems to have withdrawn from public life , 

' , , . ... itliuraws 

and ceased attending at Court, as the following passages in his from juibUe 

id iifc» 

nis'Lory show ' ■ ' ' , ' 

vX did not conaider mysolf o- fib person for favour, nor His 
Majesty a ht object of service, and I was quite cemtent;. - 

Coiiio that we KiHy, all ceremony wave now, 

Neither, fiiiiii you a message nor from me a bow. 

' And at long intervals, X used to prostrate myself in the 
ante.'Ghamber of aadience and s- ay there for a \?hile, as a more 
looker-OTi, according to the proverb;— 

' . ti OJ li't y? 

? OoiUpanionsliip will not niiac where difipositions are, net congenial. 
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*■1 acted on the saying 
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‘Ptirceiving that beliolding Uiy coutii-'^uajice from afar wuti more 
please tit an aim, 

( left tliy coniptmionBHp and a spectator 1 boemno,’ 

With 3uc1i an isolated position the Mtillali was quite eoiitetit, 
as he exjflains in the folioAving eloquent Arabic poem: 

^,,io l-rii .jJ i/ Uii ivaj 

1 am conlont vvitit what God has given me as niy sliuio 
.And 1 tiOiiunifc to my t'raator iiiy every core. 

'I'o do good ill the past has been, irideed, His Will ; 

Hi! '.vill do good as; well in what is to oomc still. 

Tlie piissages in Badaoui’s excellent work describing the reli¬ 
gious views of the Emperor Akbar, of which we have given ex¬ 
tracts, arc of special valae, The work tileo contains interesting 
biographies of the most famous men and poetn of Akbars time. 

Among the poets of the Court, Urfi of Shira:?; occupied the 
siioat prominent plate. 


UllFl OF SHrUA!!. 

His name was Kho.vvaja Syadi Mahanuned, and his poeticai 
name, Urfi, has reference to the occu jiittion of bis fathor, who 
was deputy to the IMagisliatc of Shirax, and, as such, had to 
look after Urfi, ’i' weji-lino,wa matters of laiv. lie proceeded 
by 80 & to the Deccan, where bis taients were not recognised, 
Ho therefore weut to Fattehpur Sikri, where he found a patron 
in Hakim Abul Fath, the Physician royal, in vvhoae 
eulogy he has composed Kasidas, or long poems, which form 
part of his celebrated QasaiiJ. On The death of his patron, ho 
took employment nou.)?' Mirza A.bdul Bahim Hhau-vKliarau, 
and was introduced to Akbar. Ho died in Lahore in 1582, at 
the curly age of thirty-six years. Thirty years later, his body was 
disinterred and carried to Ispahan by the poet Sabir and there 
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' ' ' bumd in the hoij laml of JSfajif> the btmai place of Ali. He 


was a Shi4 and the prophesy aiiidc by him long before his 
death in oae of hia Qadda^ la the praise of Ali was realised :— 

jUX? wVXs^j/l jy’jl I'yo 

Bj the force ot eyelitla, I ahall travoffrom my grave to Nazijof, 
SbouM ihtiy kill me oitlior in Hind or i a Tart ary. 

The dato of his death is fv:>rmd in tho words, 


uSy^ 




UrU, thou didst die young. 

He was* a poet of high talent, and his diction possesses 
peenliar grace. He was given to self -admimtion. 

He bequeathed to his patron about 14,000 verses, which, at 
tlio request of Khan-i-Khdiiohn, were arranged by Siraja of 
tspaban. IJrfi was much attached to Prince Salem and has 
oouipos ed Qasaui in his praise, as well a.s that of Akbar. 

One (lay Urfi, Ihjdiug Fyzi surrounded by bss domestic dogs, Anecdote, 
hurriorousl y asked him ‘ what were the names of these well-bred 
children of the family.’ Their name Is ' Urri,'* or well known, 
replied the witty poet, to which the talented Urfi readily rejoined, 
‘Mubarak’ (eongratulatlons to you) referring to thi? poeCsfather 
whose name w.as Mubarak. The prompt reply given by Urfi 
caused no small degree of disgust to Fyzi, 

Another .scholar of renown in the Court of Akbar was Amir 
Fateh Ullab, of Shirar.. 


Amiu Fateh IJllah of SHia.\.zi, 

Amir Fateh ITllah was a native of Shiraz. He excelled in 
all the branehos of natural pliilosophy, especially mechanics, and 
Abul Fazl speaks of his accomplishments in very high terms. 
He says: “If the books of antiquity were all lost, the Amir, by the 
force of his learning, woiCid restore them.” Adil Shah, king of 
Bijap'jr, called him from Shiraz to the Deccan. On the death of 
Adil Shah, io 938 (15S0 A. D.), Akbar called him to his Courtaud 
bestovved on him the dignity of Sadr to fcbe Empire. Soon after 
ho was bonoiu-ed wstb the title Amd ud daula or the Arui oj hi’ 
Empire. He died in Kashmir in 997 (15S8), He was Akbar's 
next tavouritc alter Abul. Fazl, Fyzi and Bir Bar, 

* Arabic in cans i/Vei I kooiK^rt. 
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Among the rbyal physicians the following deserve meritioh r-f- 
Hakim, A Hof Gilan. He was a native of Gilan, in Persia, and 
came to India quite destitute, but he was after wards introduced to 
Akbar and became his trusted servant end friend; Jii, 988 (1580 
A. I).} the Hakim Avas sent as ambassador to king Adil Shah of 
Bijapur. In the 30th year of the reign, he constructed a mysterious 
I’eservoir (hctuz) which caused much wonder at Court. A stair^-casa 
niyd- was carried from a corner of the reservoir to the bottom, whence a 
passage led to an adjoining room, six yards square and capable 
of accommodating .tpn or tvyelve persons. The passage was so 
contrived that the water was prevented from finding its way into 
the room. When Akbfir dived to the bottom and reached 
the ohambet, he found that it rvas lighted up. It was 
furnished with cushions, carpets, pillows and other articles, and 
there were a few books for study and amusement. A breakfast 
was also furnished. 

in the 40th year of the reign, Ali tvaa made Commander of 
70p, and the title of Jali-niis-ul-zainan ‘ the Galen us of the age,' 
was conferred on binu The Hakim became famous in Court 
especially for his astringent mixtures. 

Akbar was treated, immediately before his death, by Hakim 
Ali. Jahangir, in 1017 (1608 A. D.), visited Ali’s reservoir and 
made him Oommander of two thousand. He did not, however, 
live to enjoy this honour long, but died in the Moharram, the 
following year. Ho was charitably disposed and spent Rs. 6,000 

per annum in supplying medicine gratia to the poor. 


Hftkim 
Abdul rath. 


Hakim Abul Fath. He was a native of Gilan in Persia and 
attained a high place in Akbar’s favour. He possessed much 
influence in State matters and over the Emperor himself. The 
great poet, Urfi, of Shiraz, was his encomiast, and the Qasaid-i-UrJi 
include several poems composed in his honour. Both Abul Fasl 
and Badaoni speak in high terms of his attainments. He died 
in 997 (1588), on bis way to Zabilistan, and his body, according 
to the Emperor’s orders, was taken by Khwaja Shamsuddin 
to Hasan Abdal, and buried in a vault which the Khwaja had 
built for himself. Akbar, on his return from Kashmir’ said 
prayers at Abul Path’s tomb. 
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OHx\.PTEE IV. 


THE MODERN CITY. 

A {i ni »8 t he head-quarters of a Divi.'iinH, or CorainisGionershii» 
ia the North-West Provinces, and includes the six districts of 
Agra, Mathra, Farrukhabad, Eta'h, Etawah aad Mainpuvi, It 
in a District of tlie Dividoa of the same name, with its adiijinis- 
trative head-quarters at the city of Agra. The District is bounded 
on the; nortfi by M-athra and Etsih, on the east by Mainnmi and 
Eta\vah, on the south by the States of Dholpur and Gwalior, and 
on the west by the State of Bhurtpur, A great alluvial plain 
bv';t"een the Ganges and the Jutmia forms part of the Doab to 
the north, the soil of which ia rich and productive; but else¬ 
where the fertility of the laud is much impaired by branching 
ravines. The Kharif crops consist of Bajra, Jodr, Moth and 
other food graims and cotton, .sown after tho first rains in dime, 
.!uid the liabi crop of wheat, barley, oats, poas and other pnise.s, 
sown in October tr November and reaped in March and April. 
Bpjra and grain are sown in autumn, while Indigo, poppy, 
tolracco and sugarcane arc aJso sown in abundance. The total 
arec. under cultivation is about eight hundred thousand aems. 
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In 1888, a great lamina prevailed in the Agra District, wken Natural 
1,18,000 paupers were relieved by the Qovernmeut in the city ' 

Agra alone, wbl'e 3,00,000 starving people immigrated into the 
Di.<rict to find means of livelihood. Gre-at scarcity again pre¬ 
vailed in the di-strict in 1861, 186S-69 and 1877-78, when 
gratuitous support was .afforded by the Government to women 
ami invalids, w'ldle able-bodied men were employed on canal and 
other wo't'ks. 

Large cattle fairs are held at Sultanpor, Shfiiii,sabad, Jurra (lon.iiierci', 
and Kandharpur, but the chief commercial fair is held at Batesar, 
on the right bank of the Jumna, where about two hundred 
thousand people assemble to bathe on the banks of the sacred 
stream. A large trade ir, horses, camels and cattle take.s place 
on the occasion, and Batesai becomes the .scene of festivity and 
merriinont fi^r tnany drys. 
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The jnodern city of Agra is situated about the centre of the 
District, on the west bank of the Jumna, on a bend of the river, 
whence the stream turns sharply to the east, the fort being 
perched in the angle thus formed, at the very edge of the bank. 
The city ia built on a l aviny ground. Ancient Agra comprised 
an area of about eleven square miles, but the inhabited quarters 
now contain only about half that area, the remainder being 
ruips, ravines, piles of debris and patches of bare ground which 
form tiio environs of Agra. 

To the south of the fort are the cantonments; uorth-tvest 
of it and the city, are the civil lines; while between the civil 
station and the river lie.? the city. The city contains long bazars 
with stone-paved roads in the principal thoroughfaics, thriving 
markets and a much larger number of commodious and elegant 
stone houses than any other town in the North-West Provinces. 
It is well built and handsome, and, in size and importance 
is the second city in North-West Provinces. 

The city of Agra forms the chief centre of the trade of 
the District, and private enterprise already begun in various 
directions gives promise of increasing prosperity, There are 
manufactures of pottery and coarse cloth in the District, 
besides several indigo factories and cotton screws. Though 
no longer the seat of the Local Government, Agra has made 
substantial progress in commercial activity since the mutiny. 
Owing to its central position, it has attracted 0 , large share of 
the cotton trade of the surrounding Districts, for it possesses 
seven steam presses and three ginning factories. A spiniug 
mill is in operation and another is in course of construction. It 
has also a tannery where the latest European appliances for the 
curing of leather are in successful operation, A large trade is 
carried on in stone, quarried in the south-west of the District. 
Stone carving received its first impulse at Agra, under Akbar, 
and it h.as been carried on since then with uadiraini.shed energv, 
tasto and skill. The stone, after being dressed and carved in 
Agra, is exported by the Jumna. 

The city of Agra is the centre of a great railway system, to 
which various lines converge, and this fornis the chief factor of 
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the thriving trade and industry of the District. The East Indian 
Railway line runs throughout theDoab, and, crossing tho brid^ge 
of the Eajputana State Railway at Agra, opposite tho fort, joins 
the stations of Porbzeabad, Tiindlii and Burhan. The Rajputaua 
Railway runs fi-oia Agra to Bombay, connecting Agra with 
BhurtpuiV deypur, Ajmerei A1 war, Mount Abu, Marwar, Baroda* 
Ahmedabad, Pulanpur, Surat and Broach, and uniting by bvanches 
Udepore, Indore, Nasirabad and Kimuch. The Scindhia State 
Railway, leaving the Rajputana line at Agra, connects that city 
with Dholpur, Gwalior, Jhan,si and Bhopalj while a metre-gauge 
Hue, branching off from the Rajputana system at Achnera, in the 
Agra District, connects the city of Agra with Matbra. Good 
metalled roads connect it with all the important neighbouring 
towns in British territory and Rajputana. The Agra Canal Tho Aara 
possesses a navigable channel, and a i^^rge amount of heavy 
traffic is carried on feast ward by the Jumna, though it has been 
superseded by railways for light goods and passengers. The 
canal is available'for navigation in the; Delhi, Gurgaon, Matbra, 
and Agra Districts, and the Bhurtpur State. It commands a 
total area of 375,80b acres. 

Agra is a great grain and cotton mart and furnishes supplies 
to tradfers to the South and West. It is the chief market for the 
sugar of Rohilkhand, the cotton of Rajputana and the wheat 
of the neighbouring District.S; which commodities are all brought 
here before being finally dispersed for consumption. Agra is 
especially noted Jor its manufactures of gold lace St all descrip- ci,iof manu- 
tioDs, pipe-stems and shoes; for its carpets aad inlaid mosaic work 
in marble. Up to this day the vyorkmen in Agra turn out as 
minute and delicate inlay woi'k,and carving in stone as in tho 
days of the Moghal Emperors. European visitors regard the 

stone-work of, Agra as its chief speciality. 

The chief imports are grain, cotton, sugar, tobacco 
salt. The net import of potatoes is fairly constant, the hulk 
are sent from Fategarh to Agra. The enterprising Kaohis 
of the former place import from Agi’a to Fategarh castor oil 
cake manufactured at the oil mills in Agra for manure. The ex¬ 
ports comprise durnes, or cotton carpets, wrought stone from the 
quarries of Fattehpur Sikri and the Bandroli hills, and gold lace. 
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The populatiou of Agra city withiu iniioicipal liinite, accord* 
iog to the census of 1891, was returned at 1,45,361 souia, of 
whom 95,711 wete Hindus, 44,02lMohamiaadans, 1,723 Christiana 
and 3,906 others. The population of cautonmehts was 23,301, of 
whom 14,965 were Hindus^ 6,818 Mohainmadans, 2,292 Christians, 
690 others. Tim total population of muhicipality and canton¬ 
ment was 1,68,662, of whom 1,10,676 were Hindus, 49,369 
Mohammadans, 4,015 Christians and 4,602 others. The houses are 
remarkablo for the solidity of their architecture and are often 
three or four storeys high. In most cases the upper floors are 
decorated with carved balcorfiesj the lower floors ato open and 
airy, and are surrounded by arched verandahs of .stone. 

The total Municipal income for the year 1894-96 amounted to 
Rs, 4,99,078, the greater part of which was derived from octroi 
taxation, the gross receipts from which amounted to Rs. 3,87,932, 
giving an incidence of Rs, 1-2-11 per head of population. The 
expenditure during the ye.ar amounted to R$. 6,08,403, which 

includes Rs. 1,46,276 expended cn water- works. 

The schools managed or aided by the Municipality are the 
Agra College, supported by endosvments from the native com¬ 
munity after the Government determiuod to give it up; St. 
John’s College, supported by the zeal of the Protestant Mission¬ 
aries ; the Victoria High School and the Mufi(|-i-am School, all for 
higher education. There are also the St. Peter’s College and 
convent schools, besides rnne lower Zenana sch<^pl.s, a Zenana mis¬ 
sion school, the Vidb Dharm Vardhan-i-Scliool, tho Mohammadan 
Club and tJie Church Mission. The St, Peter’s College stands on 
the ground surrendered by the Emperor Akbar to the cause ot 
Christianity, and it confers inestimable benefits on the poorest 
cla.s 3 es of that persuatiou, A medical school is attached to the 
Thomason Hospital, where pupils are taught to a high standard 
oi efficiency. The Lady Dufferia’s Institution is attached to the 
Thomason Hospital. 

The Sekandra Orpiianage School, under the supervision oi 
Jesuit Fathers and Nuns, is a very useful institution, which, in 
addition to general tuition, imparts technical tiducation to 
students. Those who wish to prosecute their English studies 






to an advanced atage are drafted into St, John's College, while 
others are qualified in the Iridustriat branch as smiths and carpen¬ 
ters and beGonie skilfal handiorafts men and obtain ready employ¬ 
ment in different railway Syorkshops; The institution also 
supplies book-binders, prei^amen, corapoaitors, readers^ gardeners 
and tailors. In the giris^ branch is given in needle-* 

work and usOfill doinestio arts. The Seicandra Orphanage was 
established by the Christian Missiociariea duriog the famine of 
1838 , when they took charge of numerous orphan children who 
had been abandoned by their parents, 

The Municipality also ihaintains a Poor^ a Leper Charitablo 

/ir , , Vi 1 t. . . 1 Ttyr T .1 IQatlfcUtioUBi 

Aijylam and two female disponsarte^ one in Piijal Manai and the 
other in Loha Mandu The Leper Asylum is regularly visited 
by Baptist missionaries who relieve the monotony and tedium 
of the existence led by the unfortuiiate inmates by the exhibi¬ 
tion of magic lantern also the Lady Lyall 

Hospital for women. The female dispensaries are very popular 
and are doing much good and useful work. 

The conservancy of the town is carefully looked after. The Coiieemm^ 
natural drainage is good and water does not Ue about, except in 
places where water work stand-posts are put up. An efficient 
drainage system has resulted in a perfect transformation of the 
city, Numerous original works have been constructed for The dram- 
surface-drains to carry off the waste sullage waters from the ^'^^ **^*^^^*'* 
stand-posts aad^-hooBes, and several of the city have 

been drained in this way. The ravines which intersect the 
town have been considerably improved. Eegular channels 
have been cut in the centre, and side-paths made to allow carts 
and vehicles to drive where vvith difficulty a foot passenger could 
pass before. Brushwood and jungle have been cut, and, where 
possible, trees planted. 

Owing to its proximity to the sandy deserts of the west, Climato, 
Agra is exposed to greater extremes of temperature than the 
country further east. Tho heat during^'tho summer is intense, 
while the cold in winter is equal to that of many European 
cities. The climate is not considered unhealthy. The tempera¬ 
ture, which falls to 40® in January, rises to 115® in June, Life 
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in winter is pleasant and delightful, but in aiimnier the heat is 
unbearable and artificial means are employed for cooling the 
temperature of rooms. 

Water works, North of Belan Ganj are the new AyaXerwmrks which sup 
the city with filtered water. The water 

River Jumna^ by a pair of gigantic horizoutal enginej?^ each 
working a set of three throw pumps, capable of lifting 1,600 
gallons per minute. The horizontal engines work, on an 
average, 9 hours per day. The water, after passing through 
three revolving purifiers, flows into three settling tanks, which 
have a capacity of 6| million gallons. There are three filters, 
each with a filtering area of 20,000 square feet and a clear 
water refiervoir, divided into two compartments^ each coinparte 
rnent holding 630,000 gallons. The filtered water is pumped 
into the city by two compound condensing beam engines, so 
arranged as to work separately or together. The onginea for 
the filtered and unfilfcered supply are in the same building and 
take their steam supply from the same boilers, together with the 
machinery and electric light. The pumping atatipn is now 
in telephonic communication with the office of the municipal 
engineer, the municipal hall and the principal police stations. 

The following are the principal modern buildings :— 

hSlImgs Agra College, on the Drummond Road. It is a one¬ 

storeyed building on a high plinth. A wide passage in the 
middle has, on either side of it, sets of class rooms. There is a 
science laboratory and a gallery to acconanodatejarge classes and 
to serve as a lecture room. Behind the two maia wings of the 
college are the school buildings. There are also fine boarding 
houses attached to the College, 

2. The Oeatral Prison is a building about a mile and a-half 
in circumference. It is noted for its manufacture of beautiful 
and rich carpets, which not only decorate the rooms of the rich 
in this country, but are also sent to Europe/'where they are much 
valued on account of the delicacy and softness of their texture, f 

* After considering the results of the filtraUoa exj3eriment'^. it has been 
recently decided to chan4e thni present JumnA-sand wliich had proved so unsatis¬ 
factory as a filtering medium/-And to replace it by sand from the Eiver Chambal. 

+ The number of prisoneta in the Agra Jail in October, 1895, when His 
Excellency Lord Elgin, Viceroy and Govcmor-General of India, paid a visit to 
itf was 2,290, of whom 74 were females. His Excellency was shown the design of 
a handsome carpet with a blue ground which had jtist then been finished for the 
Emperor of Germany and was much admired. 
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3, The JudgeB* Courts are held iu the same premises which 
wer0 u^?ed for High Oo?irt, Agra, before its transfer to Allahabad, 
in 1869. The Munsiff'a Court and the Court of Small Causes 
are held in the buildiag pre viously used foxvthe District Courtsy 
while the members of the Bar have their chambers in the rooms 
forinorlj occupied by the members of the Board of Reventie.v 
Agra is the head-quarters ^ a Sessions Judge whp has jurisdic¬ 
tion in Mathra. 

4, The Catholic Mission and Orphanage is situated at the 
back of the Central Prison. The institution is of interest as hav¬ 
ing been founded as early as thb time of Akbar, through the influ-« 
ence of the Jesuit Fathers, Attached to it arc a college and 
schools for girls who are accommodated in spacious buildings. A , 
fine cathedral and an episcopal are also mamtainod. 

5, The Metcalfe Hall, erected in memory of Lord Metcalfe, 
is buiit in Greek style. It serves as a place for public meetings, 
balls, social reunions and amusements. Some very interesting 
tombs and mofitanents, with Armenian inscriptions, are to be 
found in the nnmetery, the principal of which are the tombs 
of Walter Reinhardt and Dyee Sombre.^ 

The other buildings of note are St John's College, a missionary 
institution ; the Victoria College, which owes its existence to the 
liberality of the late Hon’ble Paudit Ajudhia Parshad, a Pleader 
of the High Court of Allahabad and a native of Agra ; the Middle 
English School,'founded in tb© city by Rai B^ahadnr Munshi 
Sheo Narain, the able and energetic Secretary of the Municipal 
Committee; the Barracks for troops ; the Telegraph Office ; the 
Thomason Hospital and some other public buildings. The com¬ 
mercial activity of Agra centres in the Belan Ganj, where there 
are spacious shops of sdhSy bankers, merchantf? and traders. 

It is very satisfactory to note that a feeling of cordiality and the A?ra 
accord prevails amongst the Members of the Municipal Com- 
mittee—Hindus and Mahomedans, This is evinced by the 
fact that at the Kalyash fair at Sikaudra respectable people 
of either sect entertained the members of the other sect 


• For tin account of these tombs see, Chapter II page 202 aMe, 
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in refreshment tents provided for the occasion. In this 
connection the President, Mr. R W, Croicksliaalc, in the Muni*- 
cipal Report for 1894-95, pays a deBervM cc)mplimen to 
Rai Bahadur Munshi, Jaf(an Parshad, Vice-President and Rai 
Bahadur Munshi Sheo ISTarain, the Secretary. With respect 
.to the former gentleman, he observes 

is greatly due to his suavity and dignilied tact that 
the meetings of the Agra municipal Board are now marked 
by an entire absence of class feeling or peraonal acerbity. 

‘‘Munshi Sheo Narain Rai Bahadur/’ observes; the Chairman, 
has shown that increasing years do not necessarily mean decreas¬ 
ing energy, and to his masterful direction and initiative the 
Municipal Board owe hearty thanks/’§ 

The services of Eai Bahadur Balmokand, farnaierly a Deputy 
Collector and Treasury Officer, also deserve mentian fo;r his 
having harmonised the Municipal Accounts with, the aystem 
in vogue in Government Treasuries. 

, The following are the xOembers of the Municipal Corn- 

Members. ^ 

mittee :— 

Munshi Abdullah ; Sheik Mahammud Azim ; Lala Choukay 
Lai ;Babu Mathra Das ; II. B. Balmokand 5 R. B, Jagan Pershad ; 
Moulvi Mahommed Masiid Husein Khan ; Eae Damodar Das; 
Lala Kanhia Lai; Kan war Kanhai Singh ; Babu Shib Narain ; 
Seth Pitem Mul; Sheik Moula Buksh; Hafiz Mahammad Siddiq; 
Lala Harnaraiu; Lala B^akirchand; Raja Lachrar^n Singh ; W. M. 
Clarke, Esq.; Pandit Sukhdeo Biswas; Lala Uttam Cband; 
Munshi Abdul Easul Khan; Pandit Amir Singh; Babu 
Madhoban Daa; Ijala Kiahen Parshad; IS. John, Esq. 
Sytid Kazim Husain; Munshi Ganga Parshad; Hakim Syud 
Sakhawat Ali; Babu Shama Oharan Ghose; Munshi Ganga 
Sahai; Moulvi Mohammed Zenid Abidin Khan Bahadur, 

Sir Antony Patrick McDonnell, K. 0, 8 . I., Lieutenant^* 

Governor of N,-W. Provinces and Chief Oonimissioner of Oudh, 

dercribed*^ by paid a visit to Agra irj, January last. The reply given by His 

Sir Antony-^— ---^.... .. ...- 

HcDonnolb § The author ako takes this opportun ity of tendering his thanks to Rao 

Lieutenant- Bahadur Muushi Sheo Narain, the able and energetic Secretary of the Agra 
Governor^ Municipal Board, for all the assistance he has readily rendered him in funiisli- 
ing tlio latest reports and statistics of the Municipal Board, from which the 
materials relating to Municipality have been chiefly drawn up. 





Honour to the addresses presented to him by the members ef the 
Municipal nud District Boards is most interesting, as it lays a 
true picture before the readers of modern Agra and its vari¬ 
ous institutions and the progress made by its industrious and 
active inhabitants in the arts of peace. In the course of his 
reply to the Municipality he said 

"Although your city has lost its ancient splendour, still au 
artistic and historic interest attaches to it, which is the less 
likely to fade, the more vve know of the brilliant epoch which wit¬ 
nessed the city’s foundation. Memories of past greatness in the 
paths of govcrninent, art and literature abide with yon, and 
there is temptation at Agm to live more in the past than in 
the present. STou, however, have been proof against such tempta¬ 
tion, and, as practical men, you are striving to make the best 
of the present time. Tour thoughts dwell more on the, school, 
the hospital and the factory than on the temples a,ud palaces 
of a bygone age. You are doubtless right in this ; but still l 
trust that the advance ot material improvement will not make 
you insensible to the ancient glories of your city, and that you 
will always take a pride and an interest in the many beautilul 
monuments of Indian genius that are to be found in and about 
Agra< I notice with much gratification that you are alive to the 
responsibilities which your position as municipal councillors im¬ 
poses on you, and I am very willing to believe that the improve¬ 
ment in the sanitary condition of the city to which you call my 
attention bears witness loan efficient municipal airministration. I 
also notice with satisfaction the references you make to the 
educational institutions in the city. In the management of 
these institutions you tell me that your aim is " to teach the 
young to trust to themselves rather than to others for support.” 
No better motto than that could be inscribed over the door of 
any school; and, if the lesson it enforces is laid to heart by the 
rising generation, there is hope that the Agra of the future will 
not be unworthy of the Agra , of the past. There are other points 
in your address which will be better noticed when I have an 
opportunity of di.scussiDg municipal matters with you on a less 
formal occasion than the present. I shall content myself now 
with again thanking you for your address. ’ 



ffiB MObBflN CITt. 


Wy'-' 


sot 

Replying to the address frojn tho District Board, His Honor 
said :—' You tell me that in all the great departments of Edvication 
Mescal Relief, Banitation and Public Works, progress is being 
made under your control. I am very willing to believe that 
progress is being made. Still, from your own stateriv erat of results, 
it i '. e viclent that much yet remalris to bo done, in the matter of 
education, for example, you seem to me to have only just begun, 
It cannot be said that 129 schools, which is, all told, the number 
motitioncd in your address, afford anything like a satisfactory 
provision for the educational wants of the district. The rlistrict 
contains between 1,800 and 1,909 sq'iave with a population 

of over one million people. The existing schools give less than 
one school fv>T every I i square miles, and not quite one school 
for every 1,000 children of a school-going age, oiv:itbing the 
popidation of the city. You will have to inuUlply your schools 
iour-fold before they can be pronounced even moderately 
sufficient.” 
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INDIfX. 

Abdullah Khau, S^ad, Governor of AV!ahabud,^^2 ? a8«#?mbloa an army against 
Mahomed .Shah, 55; is dofeatsd and tahcu prisoner, on* 

Abdul Quadur, Badaonl, an aocounfc of, 2^ th 290. 

AlxluHUhfmt Miraa, Khdu i-Khfinau, an aoGount of, 285. 

Abdul Rahman* son of Abal Fazh 270, 

Abiil Fath, Hakim, au aoconnt of, 292. . ,: 

Abvil Fa;;!, birth of . 24H; dialogue of» with Badaoni. 1$7; first introduc^ 
to Akbar, 359and 253; Palace of, 15lj owted an Amfrof tha Empire, 2o3; 
murder of, 202; literary works of, 265an acoouut of, 216 to 270, 

Achanak Bagh, 199. 

Adil Shah. 15; is deftMited by Salem 

Afzal Khan’s tolhb, 189. 

A^;ra, its legendary history, 17 Hindu origin 6f,2: invaded by Mahmiid, 2; 

■ nndereaidv Mwhamedau dynasties, 4 ; becomp the capital of India under 
tdie I.ocU Kings, 5: conqtiored by Sultan Babar, 7 ; occupied by Slier, Shiih 
Sur Afgidm, 14, recovered by Humayun, 17; /cwcupied by 17; 

modorn, founded by Akbar. 18; Jah{lrtg(r’«de«cdpfcioi^^ 

time of Jahangir, 29 ; Chriadan iufluenco An, 31; visited by Wendelslo, 42; 
by Francis Bernier, 42; becomes a socombcla.^,) city under Aiirangzqb, 43; seat 
of Government i^moved to, 55; garrisoned by the Jafc3,59; conquered by the 
Mahrattaa. ^4^ and 63; conquered by the Britisin ; settlenient of the district 
of by the British, is constituted into a Ueutenant-Govornorship^ hi; 
Mutiny of 1857 at. 66; seat of Government mnoye^ from 67; jiaited 
bv Lord Ganninv, 67; by Lord Elgin. 67; by Lord LawrencMl/: by H.R.IL 
the Duke of Edinburgh,B9, by H.K.H. the Prince of Walca, 69; Water worka 
nl 70 rvi 3 ited by Lord ElgiiiJ^soa of the late Lord Elgin, 71 to 73 ; an account 
of modern city, 293 ti> 302; Agra Canal, 295. 

Ahdia, or exempts of the Court, 78. 

Ahmad BhAh, Abdali, invades India, 57« 

Ahmad Shdli,. sod of. Mahomed Slmh^ ascends the fihrona, 57 ; deposed, 57. 

AjmerlOato, Mn#d bf, 100. , . - : 

Akku\life 6f, 2?ii to 242 ; birth 6f, 204 ; cirpumcisiou -ceremony of, 20.5; marrie 
Hindu princess 20 and 206; founds a new religion, iU; reccijrea Jesuit 
Mission, 213, assumoa the apirituivi leadership of the ^people, 2o0; founds 
modern Agra. 18; wives and children of, 242; priyato hfa of, 21; death Of, 22 
and 245 j buildings of, at Agra, 23. 

Akbari Musjid, 196. 

Alai, Shok, declares himself Mahdi, 259; death of, 251. ^ 

Alaniglr I. or Aurangzob, an account of, 41 to 61. 

Alamgir II, ascends the throne, 67; murder of, 68. 

Alamgir, Mosque of, 200. 

Ala*ucldin, Khiljai, compared with Akbav, 20. 

Alawal Bilawal, mauaolenm of, 197. 

Allahabad, seat of Government removed to, 67.^ 

Allawardi Khan, Hammam of, 198. ' 

Amar Singh, Gate of the Fort, 77* 

Align H Bdgh, 85. 

Ankli Michouli, or hide-and-seek Chambers, Fort, 90, 

Ankh Michoulh Fattehpur Sikri, 1*40. 

Arjuinand Bano Begam, history of, 100; her marriage wiGi Shaii Jahdn, 101 ; her 
isftiie, 102; her death, 33 and 103. 
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Awa! Jahj becomes Prime Minister at Delhi, 

Aaoka, comilared with Akbar, 19. 

Aiirangsseh, marohes to A^ra, ?14; repairs to Agra as Emperor, 40; oommeuces 
his rei^n, 43; dangerous iUiieas of, 4& ; death of, 01; principal buildings 
of his time at Agra, 01. 

A'Mz Mirza, Kokah, Ehau-i-Azim, an account ,of, 235 and 286. 

Babar, oouqiiers Agra, 7; his war with Raja 8anga, 8 ; his death, 12. 
Badalgarh, original name of Agra Fort, 74. 

Badaoni, dialogvn a of, with Abui Fazl, 137. 

Bahrain Khan, rebels in the Punjab, 280; hi>s death, 2Sl. 

Baoli, at Fattehpui’Sikri, 109. 

Begam S^hih, or Jaho-n Ara Begam, kind treatmeht of, by Auningzctb, 4S ; 
hi.story of, 43 to 60? her attachment to Shah Jahan, 43 ; aucceecU to the 
rank of Mumtasi Mahal, 105. 

Bernier, Francis, tmvellor, visits Agra, 36 and 42. 

Bhagwan Das, Raja, an account of,“284. 

Bhoj, Kaja, palace o?, 195. 

Bibi Mariam’s palace, Fafctehpur Sikri, 132. 

Bir Par, Haja, an account of, 271 to 280 ; becomes member of the Divine Faith 
of Akbar, 275 ; is deputed to military expedition, 277 ; is killed^ 278. 

Bir Singh, murders Abul Pazl, 263. 

Black marble throne of Jahangir* 87- 
Black Mosque, 197- 

Buland Darwaza, Fattehpur Sikn, 146* 

B aland Khan’s Garden, 190. 

Buried Tombs in the Fort of Agra, 98 and 99. ' 

Cttiming, Lord, visits Agra, 67. 

Cantonment of Agm, 294. 

Caravan Serai, Fattohput Sikri, 158. 

Caravan Serai o! tlie Taj, 106. 

Char Bagh of Agra, 9. 

Cliini'ka Boiiza, 189. 

Chittore, Segie of, 76 and 228. 

Cliura Man Jaf, r>3; death of, 56. 

Cistern of Jaliangir, 79. 

Colvin, John, tomb of, 79. 

Dara Shekoh, Prince, entrusted with tlveGovernment of the country, 33; executed 
by Aurangzeb, 47. 

Darbar arrangement in the time of Akbar, 77. 

Darshan Darwaza of the Fort, 76. 

Delhi, fall of, 66. 

Delhi, gate of the Fort, 74. 

Dewan-j-am, Fnttelipur Sikri, 130. 

Dewnivi-ain, Fort, description of, 77. 

Dewam-i-Khas, FattehpurSilcri, 136. 

Dewan-i'Khaa, Fort, 81 ; Tavernie^r’s account of, 81. 

Dhnrmpura, Fatfcchpur Sikri, 16t. 

Diwan Ji ka, Rouza, 192. 

Edinburgh, Duke of, visits Agra, 69. 

Elgin, Lord, visits Agra, 67. 

Elgin, Lord, son of the late Lord Elgin, visits Agra, 70: His Lordahip’a speech, 
70 to 73, 
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pjllen^Kjrough, Lord, gates of, 94. 
Karopwiiin nifluoiiee in India, JO. 



of Ma'iam Kamani, i:>2; Dewan-LKhas, L%; the Khaym’ 

Atikh Micholi, ).4(l; Byragi’s pavilion, 140; Paiij Mahal, 141 y Pachisi Board, 
142; Toinh of Sheikh 8idein, 142 } is 
Fatteh Ollah, Amir of Shiraz, an aecoimt oL 291 aud 292. 

Fazil Khan, the Orand Chamberhiin, negotiatoa between the ^ Einporor Shah 
Jaban and AnmngKeb, 84; defends the City of Agra >,^iUnst tne AbdaJi 
Ahmad Shaln 68. 

Foro55 Khan, tomb of, 196. 

Fcrrukh Sere, ascends the thronei 52; deposed and put to death, 53.. 

Fort, Agra-doaeription 6f, 74 to 99; cost of huUdiug of, 07- 

Fyzi, ShekJi, Inrfcli of, 248 j ai^pointed Sadr of Agra, 257; tomb of, 193; an account 
of,271. 

Gates of Mahmud’s tomb, 94. 

Ghazi-ud'diii, the Waairi oaiiaea the assassination of Alamgiir 11, 58f 
Ghiihun Kadir, Kohilla, 62 , negociaties with Sliali Ahm, 63 ; death of, 63. 

Ghu>'al khAna or principal Drawing Koom, 20 and 27. 

Oulafsharp Garden at Agra, 11, 

Oumbaz Pahalnun, 195. 

Haji .Hosain, tomb of, 145. 

Hamida Bano Beganp marries Humayun, 204, 

Harnmam or Roj»al Bath, 86. 

HAthi Pol gatf;, Fattehpur Sikri,157. 

Hathi Fol gate, Fort Agra, 76. 

Hawkins, Captain, at Agra, 26--7. 

Heinu, occupies Agra, 17. 

Herbert, Thonup, account of Sakandra by, 174. 

Hesaing, John, tomb of, 20.3. 

Hiran Minara, Futtehpur Sikri, 157. 

HuniAyun, occupies Agra, 7; crowned Emperor of Hindustan, 13; flight of, to 
Persia, 17; recovers Agra, 17; flight of, 204 ; marries HiMnida Bano, 204 ; 
death of, 17« 

Humayun, Mosque of, 100- 

Hufciu Alb Syad. Ainir.vd Umra, aids Ferpkhsere, in his battle against jluimiKlar 
Shah, 52; matches to Agra, .54; assas.smation of, 55, 

Ibadut Khaiia, Futtehpur Sik/i, 138, 

Idgih, 192. 

India, high prosperity of, under Shahjehan, 43. 

IsUm Khan, tomb of, 144. 

Ismail Beg, Mii za, marches to Agra, 61; lays aeige to Agra Fort, 62; death of, 63. 
Isfcainboli Begum’s Palace, 131. 

Itbar Khan, Khawja, Serae of, 196. 

Itimad-ud-Daula, an account of the tomb of, 182 to 1H4. 

Jalian Ara Begum, the history of, 43 to 50. 

Jahaiidar Shah) ascends the throne, 52, 

JahAnjiir, birth of, 126; ascends the throne, 25daily life of, 26; Niir JVlahaPs 
influonce, on, 28; death of, 3<»; principal buildings of his reign, .31; cistern 
of. 79, builds Akoar’s tomb at f^^okaudra, 173. 

JahAngir’s palace, 90. 




Jiijaw* battle of, 62, ' 

Jam.^at-Khax)a, TajiUa . ’ 

Jama Ma^id, Agra, ISi to 188. 

Jaswant Raja, Chatri of, 102. 

Jay Mai and Patto, fi)fcdce statues of, 229. 

Jay Sm«;b* iSewal, Raj{l, appointed (Ipranor of Agra, 56. 

Jat»/punishment Of tbe, 66 j powers of, in its ^enitii^ 

JawaJirr Siun, Jat; fiVtcoeeds Sitraj Mal^ 60. 

Jawan Bakht, Mii’Ka, Governor of Agra, 62; death of, 62. 

Jesuit Priests, in the Court of Akbar, 133—35, 213. 

Jharoka, Window, 2(5. * 

Jhj! at Pattobpur Sikd„ 169. 

Jodh B^i, mausoleum of, 192. 

Jogipura, FaUehpiirSikd. 161. 

Kill or Kalan Mayid, 197‘ 
liauanj, Humayun's defeat at, 17. 

Kanvlalmri Begam, tomb 195. / 

Kashmir, Auiangaeb a trip to, 51. 

KhandvDauran Khan's Hh veil) 19^^^^ 

Kbin Jaban, Lod/, flight of, from Agra, 33. 

KhialSJabal, Fort, §2, 

KMs Mahal, Fattcbpiir Sikri,; 130. 

Khoirpura, Fattehpur Sikri, 161. 

Khabi, Sheikh, 165. 

Khwabgiih, Fattehpur Sikri, 130. 

Koh-i-JSTur diamond. History of, 7. 

Kuchbebd.n, battle of, 52. 

Ladli Begam, tomb of, 193. 

Luke, Lord, eoiiqiiers Delhi and Agra, 63. 

Lat Diwar, 192. 

Lawrence, ,Sfr (afterwards Lord), holds, Darbar at Agra, 67; sveech of, 68. 
jVlachi Bhawan, description of, SO. 

MoDonnoli, Antony, Sir, at A^ra, 309 j his speeches, 301 and 303. 

Matiabat Kliaii's garden, 193. 

Mahmud, Glimiavi, invades Agra, 2; gates of hts tomb, 91. 

Mahmiid, prince, son of Aurangzeb, occupies the Fort of Agra, 46. 
Mahwttes^rise^of.^O^^ take possession of Agra, 58; expelled by N.ajaf Khan, the 

Man Singh, Rfija, 284. 

Marblothroue, description of, 77, 87 to 89. 

Musjid in tbo Fort, called the Pearl Mosfiue, 90 to 94a 
Maf^lid in the Fort, called the Naginu Masjid, 94. 

Mfifijid of the TAj, 113. 

Mina Bazar, 95. 

Mir J-lohammad of J.amu)nr, deelnrcs himself Mahdi of the ago, 2.30; his death, 

Mirza Shafi, aasassjuatiori of, at Agra, 61. 

Moazzam, Prince, arrival of, at Agra, 39, 

^’'’’daShtSalo. ' i his sons and 

Mohfcamid Khan, Mei^id of, 197. 

Mokarrab Khan’s hostile proceedings, 27. 
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Joti Bagh. 100. 

Mobi Masjid, tecriptiou 

Mitlmmuied Be^of Hamftd&n, Governoi^ of A^va, 00; rebellion of, 61; killed, 6L 
Mnhattimad 8hdb* a^oeuds the throne, 55; death of, 57» 

]^hdiannnad Shmdf, the Kabid A$btoIbget\ 9. 

MukhanrdHou-kMMasjkh or tho mQ^}<.|ue of eunuchs, 197. 

A1 iillaha, coatroveraiea with the, 103. 

Aliimtnz Mahal, history of, 100 to 105 j tomb of, 109. 

Muiiiciiml Board, Agra, 300. 

..Jjlcidir Shah. Irimaioii of, 57. 

Natfarkot, Battle of, 272. 

Naglna Ma.^kl, 94. 

l^ajaf Kimn, Mtea, the Delhi Minkter, expeU the MahmtUs from A)?**^* 
death of, 60. ' ' 

Kakkar Khana, or Royal Kebtle*drum, Fort, 76. 

Kakkar Kliijnl, Sikandra, 169. 

Kawahgaftji, 190. 

Kazir, the poet, fcoinb of, 202. 

Nikosero, proolaimed Fmperor of Hinfliiatan, 53 ^ takeirprisoner, 51. 
Nizamiuhlip Ahimid, Khawya, au account of, 2y7 and 
IMur MaliW'l, History of, 2S. 

Paohi»i Board, Fatfeehpnv Sikri, 142. 

Fachki Board, Agra Fort, 86. 

Paul pat, Battle of, 17. 

Paixi Mahal, Fttfctehpnr’Sikri, 14h 

Peacock throne, Aurangzoh takea his .seat on, 41. 

Pearl Mosque, account of, !K). 

Fortuguefie, pcraeoiition of, at Agra, 33. 

Fortngueae Jesiuts in the Court of Fatitehpnr Sikri, 133 to 135, 213 and 214. 
l^iison, Gentrai, 298. 

Quadri’of Shira?5, 167* 

Quthiuhiiii Khan, or Sliekh lihubi, 165 to 167. 

RamBag:h,m 

Kanjit Singh, soil of Suraj Mai,59. 

Roe, Sir Thomiis, Embassy of, 27. 

Roushan Ara Begani,. sides Aiirangzeb, 35 and 44; the Idstory of, 43 to 50. 


Siailat Khan appointed drsb Governor of Agra, 56. 
Sadiq Khan, tomb of, 105. 

Sakandar, Snlt^n, Lodi, re-peoples Agni;, 4; niakeAifc 
5 ; iieU'th oi, 7. 

Sakaiidra, founded by Sillfcau Sak^Mii^ Lodi, 7. 


Bakandra Orphanage, founded at School, 296. 

Sakrtiidra, or the tomb of Akbar, air accoxint of, 167 to 182. 

Salabat Khan, Bakhshi, tomb of. 195. 

Salem Clilshtk Sheikh, tomb of, 142 i an account of, 162 to 164. 

Salovn, prince (afterwards the Eniperor dahangir); birth of 
261; plots to oaugq* the murder of Abul Fad, 262. 

Malem Shah, 8wr, ascends tho throne, 15. 

Stinia Garb, battle olj 34 and 44. 

Saiaman Bui> the aimrtment of !Niir Jahan, 28; desefiption of, 8G. 


Qil]^,feal of empire, 


I2(j; rebcilion of, 



SaiH n;ka^y iyr^fej?:wftx,i>iii5abui\ 7 and 8. 

,S ’ U^!:fn few-j, 158, 

Scp^y War, ]8;)7V fi5.' ' ' 'ivY' 

ybali Alymad, Bnklj'Wi i^lsttsolcuni of, 10:2. 

A^a^oKl aacend^rtiie clTiram\ 

^rkuth aliirn .U aeccnds ibo throiwj, 5$; blhukd 
la(* Bnfeb, 03. 

idit'h AlH'uddJn, Duri^di of, H/;, 

Shah Jiihau, lon)|K.'i'fjrr noarj.i.;j;e of, witJt Mui 
-•'sc-jiidf? th>^ throne, 'U ; iUiios's of, : 2 :]; to 
prwrtne^’ 30 R?'»d fO ^ death of hs; bin b 
clo.ef bailding": of, nt A-^ra, tomh of !,ua 
Shaknilntasa Begum,, tomb of, 

Sh^o .Nafuh'i, MunB’}:, Hui Balmclur, Soereiary, J!l 
>Siior >Sho.h,^ 8iir, ooiKjuerft agiu, H- 


AgVa Ja .—. It , iOlIUJOiitf f)lj U1 

Sluyh MiukiT, or PalaceorMilTora, 8^ ..■ ' ■. o- 

8oi¥;nHth, rovod.ed ;:;aSv:« o/^ 

SonelU'fMiijitzif ifdy(.di|)UrWikaf 131, 

Am i.r A«.-a, 79; i.'ri.-rJptip,, •<. ,rn.;moi>' 

Svdcinan SluVdi, Mh^u, tond> of 
SulUoi Kinrafs 101 anJ 
8ara.i ^.la.l f i'fc, ajislats 


flai- Jitnj? agaiar^t the Eohillaa, 57 ; kiUo.f M 

I'M, ormaosolenuy of in nttiz Maliaf lOO to 123 , 

Tiwnerlaue’si g'mi# bami a-t Sainavf andj L 

'ran Scu, iM iaOy'au acoo'tio’i, of, 2S0 and 287. 

'i averider^i accoanfc of tiee IVm, ilO. 

INm-y, Kdward,1iis deecrlftf u of ^^ra, 30, 

Tihva? ka .Baghioim, if'i- 

Tudar aVJwi. Knja, hirth of :JSi j eufccri=» the aervh^c of Akhar,381; his d(. 

Uo.flci'grouiul Chan;be.rsiu Agra Fui t;, ff/. 

Uf fi Poet of an acconat of, 20! and 201 

Wales, ei, mits Agnxt Oa r- 

Wamlolslt'.,, the tr-u'-oller, vjfeitr^ Agra. 42. 

Win g 1 ei d, Sir 01 ui rley, 08. 


ZcbalnittSA. vUughtcr of Aiavug:ith, iSV; acach of, 51 

Xonab toad - of Mo. 

/iohra Gavdoii, U./(e 

^fudlilir Khiio, \Va>-,irof Jali’ouh .i Shah, 52., 


